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NEW  MANAGEMENT  CX)NDITlONS  REVIEWED 

Novosibirsk  EKONOMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  EROMYSHLENNOGO  EROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  3-20 

[Article  by  P.  G.  Bunich,  corresponding  member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Moscow) :  "New  Mmagement  Conditions:  Achievements,  Problems,  Prospects"] 

[Text]  The  24th  Party  Congress  orients  us  toward  a  significant  acceleration 
of  growth  rates  and  a  new  level  of  quality.  In  the  next  15  years  the 
country's  national  income  will  almost  double.  This  will  take  place  becaiose  of 
a  2.3-2.5-fold  increase  in  the  productivity  of  public  labor.  This  growth  will 
become  possible  on  the  basis  of  doubling  the  production  potential  in  a 
qualitatively  new,  reconstructed  form. 

But  who  determines  these  positive  changes?  Man,  who  represents  the  only 
creative  and  active  force.  In  turn,  inseparably  linked  to  man  are  the 
satisfaction  of  his  needs  and  interests  and  the  system  of  incentives  that 
correspond  to  our  time — ^material,  creative  and  moral.  This  system  realizes 
economic  laws  and  objective  requirements  of  the  economic  mechanism.  Thus  the 
achievement  of  new  goals  presupposes  a  changeover  to  adequate  methods  of  work. 
These  are  the  Archimedian  lever  for  accelerating  the  country's  socioeconomic 
development.  Without  radical  improvement  in  these  methods  dt  will  be 
inpossible  to  reach  the  earmarked  heights.  At  the  J^ril  (1985)  Plenum  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  it  was  noted:  "Regardless  of  which  issue  we  may 
consider,  from  which  side  we  approach  the  economy,  in  the  final  analysis 
everything  depends  on  the  need  for  serious  iitprovement  of  management  and  the 
economic  mechanism  as  a  vdiole."^ 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  the  new  mechanism  was  the  large-scale  experiment 
that  has  been  conducted  since  1984  in  five  ministries  and  since  1985  in  20 
more.  The  ejq)eriment  encoitpassed  2,300  enterprises  that  produce  12  percent  of 
the  industrial  output.  Since  1986  one-third  of  the  industrial  enterprises, 
viiich  produce  more  than  50  percent  of  the  products,  have  been  operating  under 
the  new  conditions.  This  is  no  longer  an  ej^eriment,  but  mass  practice. 
Beginning  in  1987  it  will  include  all  industrial  enterprises.  During  1986- 
1990  the  new  methods  of  management  will  encoitpass  all  branches  of  the  economy. 

The  measures  vAiich  form  the  new  conditions  can  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
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principal  qualitative  changes; 

quantitative  ensurance  of  new  quality,  the  desire  to  bring  incentives  up  to 
the  point  xidiere  they  will  be  appreciable; 

the  creation  of  a  favorable  external  environment. 

Taking  into  account  the  great  importance  of  the  experiment  that  has  been 
inducted  in  order  to  spread  it  to  other  areas  of  industry  and  branches,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  comprehensive  and  objective  analysis  of  the  experience 
that  has  been  accumulated  and  to  reveal  results  that  will  be  manifested  in  the 
future,  unsolved  problems  and  possible  approaches  to  resolving  them.  Let  us 
consider  the  essence  of  the  innovation  in  the  cross-section  of  the 
aforementioned  groups  and  their  realization  in  practice. 

Oriented  Toward  the  Future 


The  evaluation  of  the  activity  of  collectives  not  participating  in  the 
ej^rment  is  done  according  to  the  percentage  of  fulfillment  of  the  plan  and 
its  difficulty^  is  not  taken  into  account.  All  attenpts  to  calculate  this  and 
relate^  it  to  incentives  have  turned  out  to  be  unsuccessful.  Under  these 
conditions  the  best  entei^rises  are  considered  to  be  those  that  are  achieving 
the  lowest  plans  according  to  results  (output  of  items,  their  quality  and 
profit)  and  the  highest  according  to  expenditures  (production  cost,  capital 
investments,  circulating  capital) .  The  expenditures  sometimes  even  exceed  the 
results.  But  if  such  proportions  are  envisioned  by  the  plan  the  collectives 
do  not  suffer.  The  worst  enterprises  exist  at  the  expense  of  the  best  and 
they  eat  up  the  national  income  instead  of  creating  it.  Moreover,  per  unit  of 
difficulty  of  work  and  sinple  labor  the  backward  collectives  are  paid  better 
than  those  \«iiose  effect  exceeds  the  expenditxores. 

This  creates  a  tendency  toward  adopting  plans  that  do  not  sufficiently 
mobilize  them.  In  order  to  counteract  this  the  state  uses  the  practice  of 
planning  from  the  level  that  has  been  achieved,  forcing  them  to  work  in  the 
future  at  least  as  well  as  they  have  in  the  past.  What  does  this  method 
produce?  The  collectives  respond  to  it  with  a  modest  overfulfillment  of  plans 
which  create  an  easier  base  for  the  next  assignment.  This  method  is  not 
irreproachable  for  another  reason  as  well;  it  is  based  on  the  past  and  not  the 
future. 

In  the^  final  analysis  the  economic  indicators  change  insignificantly.  At  the 
same  time  the  plans  are  more  or  less  fulfilled,  creating  the  illxision  of  well¬ 
being.  let  us  take  the  data  for  11  months  of  1985  T^hich  are  considered  to  be 
relatively  successful.  Ihe  plan  for  product  sales  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Coal 
Industry  was  overfulfilled  (100.7  percent).  At  the  same  time  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  production  as  coitpared  to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  past 
year  was  only  2  percent.  The  Ministry  of  Light  Industry  fulfilled  the  plan  by 
100.2  percent  with  an  even  smaller  increase  in  production  of  1  percent. 
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Incentives  for  Better  Quality 

According  to  the  new  conditions  for  management  the  increase  in  wage  funds 
depends  on  the  increases  in  the  normative  net  output  (commodity  output),  and 
the  increase  in  the  incentive  funds — on  the  increases  in  profit  (reduction  of 
production  cost)  and  labor  productivity.  The  normatives  of  increase  in  one 
indicator  for  an  increase  in  another,  as  a  rule,  are  the  same  for  the  branches 
or  even  for  groups  of  branches.  Therefore  they  have  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
cartpromise  between  the  enterprises  and  the  higher  agencies.  There  is  only  one 
way  left  to  earn  more — ^to  produce  more,  preliminarily  more  than  was  planned 
(otherwise  one  cannot  find  batching  items,  naterials,  consumers  and  so  forth) 
and  not  to  bargain  for  an  advantageous  normative.  The  collectives  that  have 
ended  up  in  the  best  position  are  those  with  large  increases  in  production, 
profit  and  so  forth,  and  not  those  that  have  formally  fulfilled  reduced 
assignments.  If  direct  incentives  for  the  plan  have  frequently  provided 
motivation  only  to  reduce  it,  incentives  for  the  level  of  effectiveness,  in 
this  case  for  its  partial  expression  through  the  increase  in  production, 
profit  and  so  forth  internally  contain  an  incentive  to  adopt  a  more  difficult 
plan.  The  indirect  route  turned  out  to  be  shorter  than  the  direct  one.  A 
step  toward  evaluating  collectives  for  the  result  also  means  a  principal 
innovation  of  the  new  mechanism.  This  increases  the  interest  of  all  workers 
in  the  major  factors  of  effectiveness — economizing  on  resources,  improving  and 
updating  output,  and  providing  for  scientific  and  technical  progress. 

A  good  high-quality  system  works  only  when  it  relies  on  the  optimal 
quantitative  parameters  and  does  not  allow  either  low  or  high  economic 
"pressure."  To  this  end  it  has  been  established  that  engineering  and 
technical  personnel  can  earn  additionally  up  to  0.5  salaries,  the  maximum 
increments  for  workers  for  high  qualifications  have  been  increased  from  12  to 
24  percent  of  the  wage  rate,  and  so  forth.  Among  the  other  examples  of 
"ensuring  quality  with  quantity"  are  the  increased  stimuli  for  fulfilling 
agreements,  sanctions  for  underfulfillment  have  become  more  reactive,  time 
periods  for  the  payment  of  bank  credit  granted  to  the  enterprises  have  been 
increased.  When  the  basic  planning  indicators  have  not  been  met  the  banks  c^ 
increase  the  interest  on  the  credit  to  20  percent.  For  late  payment  on  credit 
increased  interests  are  demanded. 

Other  important  improvements  have  also  been  made.  Thus  if  enterprises  and 
production  associations  of  machine-building  ministries  participating  in  the 
experiment  Tfiiiich  are  being  constructed  or  reconstructed  do  not  have  funcfe  to 
pay  for  equipment,  machines  and  instruments,  they  can  be  granted  credit  with  a 
guarantee  from  the  higher  agencies  of  the  USSR  Stroybank  and  the  USSR  Gosbank. 

Favorable  External  Conditions 

If  the  new  forms  of  management  were  viniversal  an  adequate  environment  would 
take  form  of  its  own  accord.  But  so  far  the  improved  policy  is  local  and 
therefore  it  has  not  fully  encoitpassed  all  of  the  papers.  Moreover,  the  new 
mechanism  cannot  be  included  in  an  official  capacity  in  the  old  situation. 
Thus  the  interest  in  adopting  more  difficult  plans  cannot  be  sufficiently 
realized  without  providing  for  additional  deliveries  of  raw  material, 
improving  its  quality  and  so  forth.  In  order  to  reveal  all  of  the  potential 


of  the  new  methods,  the  first  enterprises  that  changed  over  to  them  were 
granted  advantages  when  planning  supply  and  during  the  course  of  fulfillment 
of  the  plan  and  they  were  given  privileges  in  the  provision  of  transportation. 
In  order  for  old  debts  not  to  weigh  down  the  new  "ship,”  a  number  of 
enterprises  were  given  later  deadlines  for  paying  them  off  and  were  given  as 
much  circulating  capital  as  they  needed.  This  makes  it  possible  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  the  system  is  capable  of  if  all  the  obstacles  are  removed 
from  its  path. 

Sometimes  people  say  toat  all  of  the  achievements  are  determined  by  the 
favorable  external  conditions.  This  is  wrong.  Certain  other  consumers  also 
have  priorities  (regions  of  the  Far  North,  construction  projects  of  the  food 
industry,  a  number  of  agricultural  facilities  and  so  forth).  But  their 
results  are  not  as  good. _  The  improved  results  of  the  innovation  ensue  from 
the  culmination  of  benefits  and  new  planning  and  economic  levers.  The  only 
thing  required  under  these  conditions  to  provide  for  piarity  of  the  analysis  of 
the  results  is  to  grant  similar  advantages  to  control  enterprises  (that  is 
entei^rises  outside  the  new  conditions  with  viiich  the  results  achieved  by  the 
participants  in  the  innovation  are  coitpared) .  This,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  done  yet. 

A  Couple  of  Results  of  the  Experiment 

ej^eriment^  was  transformed  into  a  new  system  of  management, 
administrative  "tuning"  of  the  partners  to  the  new  "airwave"  became 
impossible.  It  was  impossible  to  create  advantages  for  all  of  them.  But 
there  ^ose  a  fundamental  possibility  of  better  "tuning"~general  interest  and 
replacing  the  effect  of  the  part  with  the  effect  of  the  v^ole.  In  this  sense 
the  development  of  new  methods  in  breadth  means  not  only  extensive 
dissemination  of  them  and  ^gjansion  of  the  arena  (vdiich  is  important  in  and  of 
Itself) ,  but  also  intensification  of  the  activity  of  each  collective,  a  kind 
of  deepening  of  ejgierience.  The  only  thing  that  was  important  was  for  the 
potential  of  the  new  conditions  to  be  embodied  in  reality  and  for  there  not  to 
be  even  a  temporary  overfall  between  the  action  of  administrative  privileges 
stimuli  of  the  system  as  a  viiole.  So  far,  unfortunately,  the  former 
factors  are  disappearing  more  rapidly  than  the  latter  are  arriving. 

Taking  these  preluninaiY  iremarks  into  account,  let  us  consider  certain  results 
from  working  in  the  new  way.  They  are  characterized  primarily  by  an  increase 
in  the  growth  rates  of  the  normative  net  output  ^ich  turned  out  to  be  higher 
for  the  participants  in  the  innovation  than  for  industry  as  a  Viiiole  and  of  the 
preceding  achievements  of  collectives  that  were  functioning  according  to  a 

system.  Since  the  normative  net  output  "ignores"  past 
labor,  the  utilization  of  this  indicator  is  more  progressive  than  the  gross 
output,  commodity  output  or  sold  output.  It  gives  a  "purer"  evaluation  of  the 
actual  activity  of  the  collectives  and  it  reduces  interest  in  increasing 
outside  labor.  The  ejgiression  of  this  process  was  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
normative  net  output  increased  more  rapidly  than  commodity  output,  and  the 
output  of  material-intensive  items  became  more  moderate.  It  would  hardly  be 
justified,  however,  for  the  normative  net  Output  to  ignore  the  savings  or 
overexpenditure  of  past  labor  which,  although  it  does  not  labor  itself, 
its  effectiveness.  Therefore  it  is  Cirucial  to  change  over  from 
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normative  net  output  to  a  more  "finely  tuned"  indicator — the  actual  net 
output,  or  siitply  the  net  output,  the  application  of  which,  one  must  ^sume, 
produces  a  greater  interest  in  saving  on  past  labor  than  toe  normative  net 
output  does.  At  a  number  of  industrial  enterprises  this  indicator  was  already 
being  tried.  It  would  seem  that  if  desired  toe  difficulties  in  operational 
accounting  for  material  ejqpenditures  and  their  prortpt  and  rapid  deduction  from 
earnings  so  as  to  calculate  toe  actual  net  output  can  be  overcome.  This 
indicator  of  net  output  will  replace  the  normative  net  output.  This  will  mean 
a  step  forward.  It  is  impossible  to  coordinate  with  this  toe  changeover  of 
certain  branches  of  industry  from  the  normative  net  output  to  toe  corartKDdity 
output,  toich  is  a  step  bactarard. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  toe  increases  were  achieved  with  a 
simultaneous  increase  in  toe  effectiveness  of  production  which  is 
characterized  by  an  increase  in  profit  (reduction  of  production  cost).  The 
increase  in  profit  was  brought  about  by  savings  on  toe  production  cost,  toe 
increased  volume  of  normative  net  output,  the  better  observance  of  agreements 
and  toe  reduction  of  toe  fines  that  were  paid.  The  proportional  expenditoes 
were  reduced  because  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  production,  the  savings 
on  personnel  and  payment  for  Workers,  some  of  vhich  were  transferred  into  the 
material  incentives  funds,  the  utilization  of  toe  production  cost  as  a  fund¬ 
forming  indicator,  funds  for  the  development  of  production,  and  so  forth. 

Since  toe  volumes  of  normative  net  output  were  achieved  with  toe  same  or  a 
smaller  nuntoer  of  workers,  labor  productivity  increased.^  Enterprises  of  all 
ministries  have  achieved  an  increase  in  production  just  as  a  result  of 
increasing  labor  productivity,  and  toe  average  registered  number  of  industrial 
production  personnel  has  decreased  in  a  number  of  ministries  even  in  terms  of 
toe  absolute  amount. 

As  a  result  of  increasing  the  normative  net  output,  improving  toe  supply  ^d 
reducing  idle  time  of  labor  force,  increments  to  prices,  increasing  incentive 
funds  for  100  percent  fulfillment  of  agreements,  increased  increments  and 
payments,  toe  incomes  of  the  workers  have  increased. 

The  strengthening  of  contractual  discipline  is  singled  out  as  one  of  toe 
positive  results  of  toe  experiment.  During  9  months  of  1985  contractual 
commitments  were  fulfilled  completely  by  ministries  of  light  industry  of  toe 
Belorussian  and  Lithuanian  SSR's,  of  toe  food  industry  in  toe  Ukrainian, 
Azerbaijan,  Latvian  and  Estonian  SSR's,  of  toe  meat  and  dairy  industry  of  the 
Belorussian  SSR,  and  of  local  industry  of  toe  Lithuanian  SSR. 

But  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  are  far  from  toe  desired  ones. 
Today's  indicators  have  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  relatively  complete 
utilization  of  external  factors  (supply,  attention,  strengthening  of 
discipline)  with  an  inadequate  inclusion  of  toe  major  motive  forces. 
Therefore  only  toe  superficial  layers  of  additional  effectiveness  has  been 
utilized,  and  toe  basic  reserves  have  not  been  used.  Among  them  is  a 
principally  new  level  of  labor  productivity  on  toe  basis  of  radical 
acceleration  of  scientific  and  technical  progress,  and  the  highest  product 
quality,  vhich  has  now  became  a  primary  task.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken 
have  not  led  to  a  qualitative  change. 


What  Has  Impeded  More  Rapid  Movement? 

Ihe  increase  inactive  represents  progress  as  compared  to  the  incentive  for 
•^e  "plan,"  but  it  has  three  major  contradictions  inherent  in  it.  The  first 
is  that  interest  in  increases  is  stimulated  by  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  result.  The  wage  fund,  for  example,  increases  annually  by  1.5-2 
perc^t,  aM  the  material  incentive  fund— by  3-5  percent.  The  base  wage  funds 
and  incentive  funds  viiich  account  for  an  overviielming  proportion  of  the  total 
payment  for  labor  are  practically  guaranteed  (as  long  as  they  do  not  work  ar^ 
worse  than  ^ey  have  in  past  years) .  Thus  the  enterprises  are  faced  with  an 
unequal  cihoice:  either  work  hard  on  increases  and  earn  relatively  less  or  earn 
less  than  iKual  but  make  rp  for  it  with  additional  pay.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  second  variant  is  preferable.  It  would  be  eliminated  if  the 
collectives  eacii  year  earned  not  only  increases  in  wages  and  incentives,  and 
these  funds  would  be  in  the  full  amount  if  they  were  economically  impelled 
each  time  to  start  from  the  beginning  to  fight  for  any  ruble  of  remuneration. 

The  second  contradiction  of  increase  incentives  is  that  the  initial  conditions 
vary  for  various  enterprises.  Some  of  them  have  many  unutilized  capacities, 
the  norms  for  the  espenditure  of  raw  material  have  been  greatly  increased,  the 
norms  for  output  have  been  decreased  and  the  initial  number  of  workers  has 
been  increased.  Rapid  increases  are  easy  for  them.  Other  enterprises  are 
using  all  of  their  capacities.  They  are  optimal  in  terms  of  sizes  and  they 
are  at  the  modem  technical  level.  These  capacities  are  not  in  need  of 
reco^truction  ^d  eipansion,  and  so  they  cannot  produce  increases.  At  the 
leading  enterprises  the  norms  for  the  eipenditure  of  raw  material  are  lower, 
and  labor  productivity  is  higher,  sometimes  3-4-fold.  Rapid  increases  are 
relatively  less  possible  for  them. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  increase  incentives  the  first  group  of 
enterprises,  ^ths  largest  one,  has  leapt  forward  in  effectiveness  and  wages. 
Even  now  individual  enterprises  of  this  group  have  increased  the  incomes  of 
workers  by  30  rubles  a  month.  Even  so  in  terms  of  productivity  they  are  still 
lagging  behind  the  leading  collectives  at  the  beginning  by  2-4  years  in 
development.  When  the  worst  collectives  catch  up  with  the  best  ones  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  their  work,  then  the  wages  of  the  former  backward 
ones^  will  be  almost  25—35  percent  more.  This  does  not  correspond  to  the 
requirements  for  distribution  according  to  the  results  of  labor  and  can  rigiipta 
^cessive  movements  of  labor  force.  In  order  not  to  allow  such  distortions  it 
is  necessary  to  change  over  from  increased  normatives  of  incentives  to 
normatives  for  the  formation  of  the  entire  wage  fund  from  the  actual  net 
output  and^  normatives  for  the  formation  of  the  incentive  fund  from  net  profit 
(profit  minus  bank  interest,  rent  and  fixed  payments,  payments  for  funds, 
normative  deductions  into  the  state  budget,  fines  paid  with  the  addition  of 
deductions  received  for  higher  economic  units) .  The  greater  the  net  output 
and  net  profit  of  the  enterprise,  the  more  their  wages  will  be,  even  though 
current  increases  may  be  moderate.  But  if  the  increases  are  great  and  the 
total  achievements  are  small,  these  collectives  will  justifiably  earn  less. 

To  the  extent  that  some  of  the  enterprises  have  initial  conditions  that  are 
objective  worse  or  better  than  the  socially  necessary  ones,  their  incentives 
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for  unit  nontiatives  from  the  net  output  and  net  profit  make  some  of  them 
"guilty  without  a  crime"  and  unjustifiably  reward  others.  The  solution  is  to 
permit  certain  enterprises  to  apply  temporarily  to  unit  normatives 
coefficients  that  increase  or  reduce  them.  This  measure  should  affect  those 
vhose  subjective  characteristics  diverge  sharply  from  the  prevailing  ones. 

The  third  contradiction  in  increase  incentives  is  their  inapplicability  to 
some  of  the  enterprises.  For  the  national  economy  as  a  whole  increased 
production  is  necessary,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  is  inexpedient.  In 
places  where  the  optimal  amounts  of  output  have  been  achieved;  in  the 
extraction  of  certain  resources  that  involve  excessive  increase  in 
expenditures  and  eidiaustion  of  deposits.  There  are  products  the  dertand  f or 
vhich  is  satisfied  or  is  decreasing.  A  changeover  to  a  new  specialization, 
like  a  significant  irrprovement  in  the  quality  of  items,  requires  tune.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  better  to  replace  the  orientation  toward  increases  with 
an  orientation  toward  maintaining  high  effectiveness.  Attention  shoirid  also 
be  given  to  this  consideration.  If  the  increases  are  impossible  or 
inexpedient  or  if,  moreover,  a  decline  is  objectively  observed,  this  does  not 
at  all  preclude  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  workers  on  the  basis  of  the 
normative  net  output.  But  as  soon  as  their  nuiriber  decreases,  even  with  a 
decline  in  production  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  incomes  per  worker.  This 
will  make  it  possible  to  provide  normal  incentives  for  collectives  where 
increase  in  the  production  of  profit  and  so  forth  cannot  take  place. 

Incentives  for  "increases"  also  bring  about  more  particular  problems.  Thus  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  creation  of  new  capacities  or  the  updating  of  the 
assortment  "increases"  can  make  it  impossible  for  the  collectives  to  form  "toe 
necessary  wage  funds.  In  order  to  resolve  this  contradiction  the  construction 
of  new  enterprises  and  facilities  is  provided  with  wages  regardless  of 
"increases."  Thus  the  contradiction  is  eased,  but  it  is  not  eliminated.  The 
wage  fund  is  not  conpensated  for  by  teitporary  "anti— increases,"  brought  about 
by  reconstruction,  modernization  or  changes  in  the  products  list.  ■  If  one 
traces  and  encoiorages  each  such  change,  the  system  of  exceptions  becomes  the 
syst^  of  rules — weighty  and  largely  subjective.  The  best  solution  to  the 
problem  is  to  narrow  the  exceptions  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  mechanism  for 
regulating  incomes,  and  also  to  create  and  utilize  reserve  funds  for  wages  at 
the  level  of  the  basic  cost-accounting  units. 

New  Searches  at  Enterprises 

The  basis  for  changing  over  from  incentives  for  increase  to  incentives  for  the 
overall  result  was  laid  by  experiments  at  the  Sumy  ^chine-Building  Scientific 
Production  Association  imeni  M.  V.  Frunze  and  in  the  AvtoVAZ  Production 
Association.  The  Sumy  workers,  for  example,  keep  about  70  kopecks  from  each 
ruble  of  profit  and  deposit  30  kopecks  into  the  budget.  To  put  it  more 
precisely  payments  into  the  budget  have  the  form  of  a  progressive  tax.  The 
greater  the  profit,  the  more  solid  the  incomes  of  the  enterprises  and  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  deposits  into  the  resources  of  the  society.  _In  this 
experience  one  can  see  the  most  immediate  deepening  of  the  new  conditions  for 
management  as  a  vhole.  The  next  task  is  to  develop  and  test  a  mechanism  for 
forming  wage  funds  also  on  the  basis  of  general  results. 
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Externally,  at  first  glance,  the  mechanism  for  the  formation  of  incentive 
func3s  for  the  Sumy  workers  reminds  one  of  shared  distribution  of  ptofit,  viiich 
is  applied  by  many  ministries.  A  more  careful  look  reveals  the  differ^ces. 
The  main  one  is  that  the  payments  into  the  budget  made  by  Sumy  worker^  are 
arranged  depending  on  the  incomes  and  profitability,  and  pa^ma^ents  according  to 
the  method  of  shared  distribution  of  profit  are  based  on  ejqj^ditufes  which 
the  society  recognizes  as  socially  normal  for  the  enterprises.  The  greater 
these  expenditures,  the  smaller  the  payments,  and  vice  versa.  Since 
expenditures  annually  fluctuate,  the  payments  also  change.  Thus  the 
interrelations  between  the  society  and  the  enterprise  reproduce  in  renewed 
form  the  deposits  of  free  residual,  with  all  of  their  anti— cost  accounting 
properties. 

Incentives  for  the  result  raise  in  a  new  way  the  question  of  sources  of 
financir^  of  expanded  reproduction.  Since  the  result  increases  along  with  the 
production  base  and  its  improvement,  it  increases  the  pressure  on  the 
collectives  to  obtain  investment  resources.  If  these  resources  are  granted  by 
the  budget,  the  best  enterprises  turn  out  to  be  the  ones  that  have  managed  to 
take  the  most  from  the  society.  But  vjien  expanded  reproduction  is  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  collectives  themselves,  a  different  chain  of  events 
arises:  current  result — current  wages — investments  from  internal  funds — long- 
range  result— long-range  wages.  Here  the  investments  develop  th^elves  and 
tte  subsequent  results  are  of  a  nature  that  is  truly  involved  with  labor.  It 
is  no  accident  that  the  Sumy  Association  has  been  changed  over  to  self - 
financing  in  technical  reequipment,  reconstruction  and  expansion  of  existing 
enterprises,  and  the  automotive  plant  in  Tolyatti — in  technical  reequipment 
and  reconstruction.  Here  at  AvtoVAZ  they  have  formed  a  unified  fund  for  the 
development _  of  production.  The  Sumy  machine  builders  are  doing  practically 
the  same  thing  since  they  have  been  permitted  to  change  among  various  sources 
of  financing  of  noncentralized  investments.  If  the  curr^t  circulating 
capital  and  accumulated  financial  resources  are  not  sufficient  but  the  future 
effectiveness  of  new  investments  is  sufficiently  high,  the  collectives  are 
permitted  to  use  bank  loans.  As  concerns  the  construction  of  new  enterprises, 
in  both  cases  this  is  financed  by  the  society.  This  has  the  ring  of  the 
program  point  to  the  effect  that  the  associations  and  enterprises  will  have 
greater  opportunities  and  rights  in  disposing  of  the  funds  they  have  earned 
for  the  development  of  production,  material  incentives  for  the  collective  and 
solutions  to  social  problems. 

The  increased  development  fmds  at  these  enterprises  are  coordinated  with 
public  interests  through  individual  centralized  normatives  for  their 
formation.  The  unified  branch  normatives  have  the  greatest  incentive  force. 
If  they  are  used  then  the  centralized  basis  is  to  be  provided  through 
normative  separation  in  the  development  funds  of  the  part  spent  under  the 
control  of  -^e  society.  The  other  part  is  "pocket  money"  Tihich  is  utilized  by 
the  collectives  independently. 

Conditions  for  Effective  Work 

Placing  responsibility  on  the  enterprises  for  increasing  production  and 
effectiveness,  not  to  mention  the  overall  level  of  these,  is  impossible 
without  exqianding  their  rights .  When  their  rights  are  narrow  the  only 
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responsibility  is  for  fulfillment  of  plans  established  from  above,  "^^t  is, 
responsibility  basically  along  the  vertical — ^to  the  management  agenci^,  and 
not  along  the  horizontal--to  the  consumers.  j: 

The  hew  conditions  presuppose  expansion  of  the  rights  of  the  enterprises,  "pie 
number  of  centralized  lists  of  positions  has  been  decreased.  In  the  Estonian 
Ministry  of  Light  Industry,  for  example,  of  the  previously  existing  23 
indicators,  only  six  have  remained  as  the  basic  ones.  Internal  investment 
funds  have  increased.  Rights  have  been  expanded  for  utilizing  the  savins  on 
resources,  additional  payments  and  increments  to  wages  have  been  introduced, 
and  so  forth. 

But  these  rights  have  not  been  fully  realized.  _  The  ministries  demand  of  the 
enterprises  that  they  improve  both  new  and  old  indicators.  This  follows  from 
the  application  of  statistics  that  are  not  adjusted  to  experience.  They 
establish,  in  particular,  sucJi  indicators  as  commodity  output,  the  development 
of  the  service  of  more  than  one  machine  tool,  the  spreading  of  brigade  forms 
of  labor  organization,  systems  of  quality  control....  The  surplus  of 
positions  on  the  list  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  for  example,  KamAZ 
produces  18  kinds  of  products  on  the  side  and  receives  a  plan  for  almost  15Q, 
including  for  producing  instruments  for  the  needs  of  the  association.  Even  in 
the  SirntY  NPO  they  use  76  indicators,  including  itimy  intermediate  ones--of  the 
manufacture  of  welded  elements,  the  production  of  wood  materials  for 
containers,  and  so  forth. 

The  "press"  of  the  ministries  is  linked  to  their  giving  a  number  of 
enterprises  additionally  increased  plans  and  assignments  during  the  course  of 
their  fulfillment.  Certain  economic  management  agencies  are  in  no  hiir^  to 
reduce  their  power  and,  for  example,  they  give  the  enterprises  unjustifiably 
low  normatives  for  increasing  wage  funds  and  incentives,  leaving  the  rest  for 
themselves  for  si±)sequent  regulation,  they  rec^tralize  the  development  fund, 
reducing  the  limits  for  the  enterprises  for  construction  and  installation 
work,  and  so  forth,  and  certain  directors  themselves  are  always  glad  to 
"consult"  with  their  superiors  in  order  to  take  less  responsibility  on 
themselves. 

An  important  problem  in  further  development  of  new  methods  of  management  is 
linked  to  overcoming  the  lack  of  correspondence  among  the  multitude  of 
existing  systems  of  incentives  wherry  for  one  and  the  same  effect  sometimes 
less  is  paid  and  sometimes  more.  As  a  result,  the  interests  of  the 
collectives  are  directed  toward  \idiat  produces  the  better  remuneration  and  not 
toward  what  is  more  advantageous  to  the  society.  Thus  the  fulfillment  of 
agreements  is  encouraged  by  relatively  stronger  increases  in  production, 
profit  and  so  forth.  This  leads  to  a  situation  where  the  ente^rises,  in 
order  to  guarantee  successful  fulfillment  of  commitments,  reduce  increases  as 
much  as  possible  even  if  they  involve  an  insignificant  amount  of  risk,  'l^e 
advantage  from  observing  agreements  exceeds  the  loss  from  increasing  suppli^ 
from  raw  material  and  ready  products  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  this 
indicator.  As  a  resialt  of  these  factors,  the  increase  in  the  fulfillment  of 
commitments  sometimes  entails  a  reduction  of  the  possible  volume  of  agreements 
and  an  increase  in  supplies. 


There  is  also  a  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  high  percentage  of 
deductions  into  the  incentive  funds  from  increments  to  prices  (up  to  70 
percent  of  the  increments)  and  the  relatively  low  percentage  of  deductions 
from  profit  (approximately  12  percent) .  For  reducing  the  production  cost  of 
products  the  enterprises  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  Industry 
in  1984  deducted  6.6  million  rubles  into  the  material  incentive  fund,  for 
fulfillment  of  the  delivery  plan — 5.7  million,  for  the  sale  of  products  with 
the  Emblem  of  Quality — 19.4  million,  and  for  reducing  production  costs  as  a 
result  of  introducing  new  technical  equipment — 10.4  million  rxibles.  This 
leads  to  a  situation  idiere  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  violate  agreements, 
to  lose  the  special  bonuses,  the  "progressive"  rate,  and  some  of  the  nwi-o-rial 
incentive  funds,  but  to  overfulfill  the  plans  for  production  of  products  that 
are  sold  with  increments.  The  fulfillment  of  agreements  is  impeded  by  the 
cal^lation  of  wage  funds  depending  on  the  volume  of  normative  net  output 
(viiich,  in  turn,  does  not  depend  on  observance  of  the  plan  for  deliveries)  and 
the  formation  of  profit  without  taking  into  account  the  fulfillment  of 
contractual  commitments. 

The  number  of  special  bonus  systems  has  decreased  sharply.  They  have  remained 
for  the  creation  and  introduction  of  new  technical  equipment,  technology  and 
the_  delivery  of  products  for  ejqjort;  for  the  development,  assimilation  and 
delivery  of  items  of  general  technical  equipment;  and  for  the  introduction  of 
production  capacities  and  construction  objects. 

In  the  AvtoVAZ  Production  Association  all  kinds  of  material  incentives  for 
1984  were  added  together.  The  sum  that  was  obtained  was  taken  as  a  percentage 
of  the  profit.  As  a  result  they  obtained  a  unified  normative  for  incentives 
for  economizing  on  every  ruble.  The  VAZ  workers  even  use  increments  to  prices 
according  to  the  general  policy  for  the  distribution  of  profit.  This 
ejcperiment  is  worthy  of  attention  and  dissemination. 

:me  realization  of  the  right  to  a  15-percent  increment  to  the  material 
inc^tive  funds  is  made  difficult  by  the  requirement  to  observe  the  planned 
ratio  between  the  increase  in  labor  productivity  and  the  average  wages,  vhich 
does  not  include  the  increment.  The  need  to  observe  this  ratio  is  weakened  by 
other  forms  of  incentives  (economizing  on  past  labor,  the  changeover  of 
brigades  to  working  with  the  fewer  number  of  workers,  obtaining  above-plan 
profit  and  so  forth)  and  brings  about  an  underutilization  of  large  sums  from 
the  wages  that  have  been  saved  and  excludes  them  from  the  incentive  system. 
There  is  ^  now  a  need  to  determine  the  ratio  between  the  increase  in 
productivity  and  wages,  understanding  productivity  in  the  broad  sense, 
including  effective  utilization  of  past  labor  and  all  the  results  of  efficient 
management. 

The  majority  of  the  collectives  have  accepted  the  increases  voluntarily.  And 
fven^  if  they  are  not  very  great,  having  them  appear  at  the  collective's 
initiative  is  better  than  having  them  achieved  under  pressure.  But  in  order 
to  realize  the  increase  potential  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  a  desire, 
but  also  to  have  material  resources.  And  these  are  in  short  supply.  Labor 
resources  are  also  limited.  A  radical  solution  to  the  problem  of  personnel  is 
mechanization  and  automation  of  production,  which  requires  investments  and 
time.  Therefore  the  initial  stage  of  the  innovation  has  not  made  it  possible 
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for  a  nuniber  of  enterprises  to  fully  satisfy  the  need  for  labor  force.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  labor  through  increasing 
the  output  norms  to  the  normal  intensiveness  of  production.  But  this  reserve 
has  not  been  fully  utilized.  It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  the  degree  of 
loading  of  workers  in  the  majority  of  enterprises  that  are  outside  the 
ej^eriment.  In  these  places  the  "pressure”  for  the  norms  was  not  especially 
great.  Therefore  increasing  these  norms  created  a  threat  of  a  loss  of  labor 
force.  When  the  new  conditions  encompass  all  enterprises  in  a  given 
territorial  unit,  it  would  beccxme  feasible  to  increase  these  norms.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  become  possible  to  approach  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
reeducating  do-nothings.  Now  they  are  transferred  from  the  enterprise  vihere 
they  are  criticized  to  enterprises  where  they  are  accepted.  The  unhealthy 
phenomena  thus  do  not  change  in  the  end,  they  are  not  eliminated,  and  they 
siirply  change  place. 

Along  with  the  effect  that  has  been  achieved  the  new  mechanism  also  blatantly 
contains  a  residual  effect.  The  increases  in  the  normative  net  output,  profit 
and  other  indicators  would  be  higher  if  the  experiment  were  not  limited  to  the 
five-year  plan.  More  favorable  conditions  for  obtaining  increases  in  econcanic 
results  are  produced  by  the  activity  of  enterprises  according  to  the  plans  in 
the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  and  the  annual  plans  that  are  derived  from  them.  Scane 
of  the  funds  for  the  development  of  production  have  not  been  utilized  and  they 
have  only  started  to  use  some  of  them  for  technical  reequipment.  A  new  kind 
of  economic  thinking  is  gradually  appearing  and  outdated  ideas  are  (fying  out. 
The  planned  assignments  and  economic  normatives  have  not  always  been  stable. 
The  residuals  of  the  fund  for  the  development  of  production  have  been  taken 
away  by  financial  agencies.  According  to  the  new  requirements,  the  normatives 
for  increasing  wages  and  the  incentive  fund  are  conceived  as  unitary.  But 
sometimes  they  have  turned  out  to  be  differentiated:  more  for  those  vho  have 
worse  indicators,  and  less  for  those  vho  are  operating  successfully,  that  is, 
the  former  equalizing  has  remained.  Thus  in  Ukrkhlebprom  of  the  UkrSSR 
Ministry  of  the  Food  Industry  the  normative  for  increasing  the  wage  fund 
ranges  from  0.1  to  0.25  (with  an  average  normative  of  0.18),  and  in  the  BSSR 
Ministry  of  Light  Industry  for  the  Lnovolokno  Association  tlie  normative  has 
been  set  at  0.48  (for  the  rest  of  the  associations  it  is  0.3).  In  the 
Ministry  of  the  Machine  Tool  and  Tool-Building  Industry  the  normatives  have 
been  differentiated  for  the  various  industrial  associations  from  0.3  to  0.4. 

Unfortunately,  the  normatives  for  increasing  wages  for  the  current  five-^year 
plan  can  turn  out  to  be  excessively  differentiated  since  the  ministries  have 
been  pemitted  to  individualize  them  for  the  Various  enterprises  within  the 
limits  of  the  overall  wage  fund  for  the  branch.  Nothing  was  said  about  this 
measure  being  an  exception  or  a  tenporary  one.  Under  these  conditions  the 
increased  normatives  can  become  a  way  of  passively  establishing  the  status  quo 
and  they  Can  lose  their  stimulating  role. 

This  tendency  is  reinforced  by  the  fairly  subjective  way  in  vhich  the  leftover 
reserves  of  the  ministry  are  distributed.  The  additional  payment  and 
increments  to  wages  are  distributed  more  "in  breadth"  than  "in  depth,"  and 
frequently  they  are  more  equalizing  than  differentiated.  Cases  of  abolishing 
these  are  extremely  rare.  The  money  from  the  unified  fund  for  the  develcpment 
of  science  and  technology  for  work  involving  initiative  is  almost  never 
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allotted.  The  collectives  are  afraid  that  their  achievements  might  serve  in 
the  near  future  as  a  justification  for  cutting  the  amounts  of  the  incentives. 

The  limited  effect  from  the  new  conditions  is  brought  about  by  the  retention 
of  elements  of  management  that  motivate  the  collectives  to  reduce  the  plans. 
Among  these  are  the  need  to  conceal  reserves  for  fulfilling  additional 
assignments,  rendering  patronage  assistance,  and  obtaining  above-plan  profit 
(it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  utilize  the  savings  on  the  wage 
fund,  to  cr^te  financial  reserves,  to  return  credit  used  for  investment,  and 
so  forth). 

The  upward  development  of  the  management  system  presupposes  a  refinement  of 
toe  organizational  structures  of  management  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
incentives  to  inprove  toe  work  of  toe  ministries.  A  step  in  this  direction  is 
to  award  bonuses  to  managers  of  toe  higher  economic  agencies  for  the  result  of 
toe  work  of  the  businesses  under  their  jiarisdiction  and  to  permit  them  to 
qpend  toe  savings  frcan  toe  wage  fund  of  toe  central  staff  of  the  ministries  to 
reward  the  best  workers  (no  limits  have  been  introduced  as  with  toe  rewarding 
of  toe  engineering  services) .  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  for 
elements  of  cost-apijounting  to  appear  in  toe  ministries  so  that  toe  workers 
are  paid  taking  into  accoxint  toe  effectiveness  of  toe  activity  of  toe 
businesses  under  their  jurisdiction.  There  is  also  a  need  to  transform  toe 
work  of  toe  higher  functional  agencies  to  correspond  to  toe  new  conditions— 
the  (to^lan.  Ministry  of  Finance,  Gosstroy,  Gossnab,  Gosbank,  Stroybank,  State 
Committee  for  Labor  and  Social  Problems,  State  Committee  for  Prices,  Central 
Statistical  Administration,  State  Arbitration  Board  and  others. 

The  extension  of  toe  improved  management  mechanism  to  toe  work  position  has  so 
far  been  limited  to  toe  fact  that  toe  brigades  and  individual  workers  are  now 
more  clearly  oriented  toward  producing  on  time  items  that  are  necessary  for 
toe  fulfillment  of  agreements.  But  incentives  for  increasing  production, 
profit  and  so  forth  are  in  effect  mainly  at  the  level  of  toe  enterprises  and 
the  cost-accounting  brigades.  But  in  these  the  cost  accounting  is  limited  to 
accounting  for  an  extremely  narrow  range  of  espenditures  and  there  is  a 
shortage  of  control  and  m^surement  instruments  almost  everytoere.  As  before, 
the  brigades  do  not  participate  sufficiently  in  long-range  planning  and  have 
practically  none  of  toe  plans  that  are  necessary  for  longer  periods;  toe 
administration  bears  only  disciplinary  responsibility  to  toe  brigades  vhile 
the  brigades  are  responsible  to  it  and  its  partners  within  the  limits  of  toe 
bonus  remuneration.  Bonuses  for  engineering  and  technical  personnel  are  paid 
depending  on  toe  fulfillment  of  plans,  which  does  not  correspond  to  toe 
principle  of  "increase"  incentives  which  stimulates  the  adoption  of  more 
difficult  assignments.  Of  toe  planning  indicators  priority  is  given  to  toe 
fulfillment  of  assignments  for  labor  productivity  instead  of  the  degree  to 
which  their  composition  corresponds  to  toe  model  of  toe  enterprise  in  toe 
experiment.  Synchronization  of  cost  accounting  from  above  to  below  is  toe 
main  factor  in  bringing  innovations  to  each  worker. 

The  increased  role  of  management  in  toe  development  of  business  and  the  need 
for  its  rearrangement  requires  that  this  work  be  assigned  to  special 
organizational  formations.  Planning,  financial  and  other  fianctional  services 
cannot  take  their  place.  And  the  line  administrators  are  certainly  not  in  a 
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position  to  do  this.  New  organizational  measures  should  apparently  be 
prepared  by  special  subdivisions  vfliidh  would  es^jand  the  functions  of  services 
for  scientific  organization  of  labor. 

A  healthy  economic  mechanism  is  the  best  develo^r  of  progressive  economic 
thinking.  But  if  one  adds  to  this  active  retraining  of  pepomel,  the  return 
from  such  a  mechanism  can  be  achieved  more  rapidly .  This  is  why  it  is  of 
primary  significance  to  train  "captains  and  crews"  of  modem  industry  in  the 
letter  and,  the  main  thing,  the  spirit  of  the  new  approach,  the  concept  of 
management,  and  the  ability  to  react  intelligently  both  to  standard  ^d  to 
unforeseen  situations  viiich  are  not  described  and  cannot  be  described  in  ^y 
instructions.  Higher  and  secondary  educational  agencies  are  also  faced  with 
responsible  tasks.  They  are  called  upon  to  train  specialists  who  are  armed 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  adopting  and  implementing  decisions  in  a 
coitplicated  and  dynamically  developing  socialist  econony. 

Such  are  seme  of  the  immediate  measures  vAiich  are  directed  toward  transforming 
individual  inprovements  into  an  improvement  of  the  entire  economic  mechanism 
and  providing  for  a  changeover  from  the  experiment  to  an  integrated  system. 
They  logically  continue  the  innovations  that  have  already  been  made  and 
realize  the  desire  for  the  new  to  reach  its  maximum  effect.  Therefore  their 
very  appearance  is  also  the  result  of  a  tested  mechanism  of  management  which 
has  addressed  future  problems. 

COPYRIGHT:  Izdatelstvo  "Naxaka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  prcmyshlennogo 
proizvodstva" ,  1986 
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PIONEERING  OIL  OCMPANY  DIRECTOR  INTERVIEWED 

Novosibirsk  EKONOMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  EROMYSHEENNOGO  PROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  21-31 

[Interview  with  Yu.  N.  Vershinin,  general  director  of  the  Yuganskneftegaz 
Production  Association,  by  Yu.  P.  Varonov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences: 
"Oriented  Toward  the  Future"] 

[Text]  In  the  region  of  55  degrees  north  latitude  the  Ob  tiuns  to  the  west. 
Here  a  tributary,  the  whip  of  the  Dnepr,  the  so-called  Yugan  Ob,  breaks  off 
from  it.  After  a  couple  of  hxmdred  kilometers  the  water  of  the  tributary 
returns  to  the  main  bed,  leaving  bdiind  it  many  islands,  the  largest  of  vhich 
is  Pimskiy. 

Before  the  petroleum  workers  arrived  the  islands  were  practically 
uninhabited — ^there  was  nothing  but  marshes.  And  if  at  that  time  somebody  had 
said  that  a  modem  city  would  be  constructed  on  the  island  nobody  would  have 
believed  them.  But  here  it  is — the  modem  city  of  Nefteyugansk,  which  has 
been  constructed  almost  entirely  on  earth  that  has  been  brought  in. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  the  only  one.  One  cannot  but  notice  the  fact  that 
with  the  generally  difficult  situation  in  the  petroleum  industry  here  is  an 
association  that  is  regularly  overfulfilling  the  plans  for  petroleum 
extraction  --Yuganskneftegaz.  The  reader  can  learn  about  its  operation  from 
the  materials  in  the  selection  offered  here.  This  experience  would  be  useful 
even  against  the  background  of  successes.  In  the  current  situation  its  value 
increases  many  times  over. 

[Question]  The  association  has  achieved  large  successes  under  difficult 
conditions.  How,  in  your  opinion,  can  this  be  ejiplained? 

[Answer]  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  development  of  petroleum  extraction 
enterprises  today  is  that  the  building  around  the  deposits  lags  behind  the 
rates  of  increase  in  petroleum  extraction.  This  lag  exists  in  our  association 
as  well,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  since  we  have  devoted  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
attention  to  it. 

Enterprises  of  the  association  are  introducing  a  system  of  comprehensive 
building  around  the  deposits,  the  release  of  wells  "ready  for  operation," 
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and  other  progressive  forms  of  labor  organization.  ODitprdtiensiye  building 
makes  it  possible  to  increase  fixed  capital  in  the  most  effective  way.  This 
is  the  first  reason  why  our  indicators  are  better  than  those  of  other 
associations. 

The  second  reason  is  the  prompt  development  of  technical  parameters  for 
petroleum  extraction.  A  considerable  share  of  the  future  deposits  will  have 
iraaltiple  beds.  This  requires  a  comprehensive  approach  and  the  utilization  of 
several  methods  of  extraction  simultaneously.  We  are  acquiring  work 
ej^jerience  in  this  area  in  an  expedient  way,  knowing  that  it  will^  be  needed  in 
the  future.  An  example  is  the  prompt  assimilation  of  the  gas  lift  method  of 
petroleum  extraction  which  we  have  been  \ising  for  more  than  7  years.  The 
proportion  of  petroleum  extracted  in  the  association  by  this  advanced  method 
is  close  to  10  percent. 

The  third  reason  can  be  called  the  planned  intensification  of  the  operation  of 
the  wells.  The  flow  method  of  production  in  Western  Siberia  is  gradually 
receding  into  the  past.  As  in  other  petroleum  basins  of  the  country, 
mechanical  production  is  becoming  the  main  method  and  pumps  are  now  a  part  of 
the  landscape  of  the  middle  Ob  area  just  cis  they  have  made  themselves  at  home 
in  the  Volga  and  other  regions  of  the  country.  But  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  wells  over  to  mechanical  production  in  two  ways:  either  to  wait  until  the 
well  has  stopped  flawing  completely  or  to  install  the  pumps  immediately  after 
the  yield  has  dropped  to  some  previously  establi^ed  level  vhich  can  be  called 
the  threshold  of  effectiveness.  For  example,  a  well  produces  20  tons  of 
petroleum  by  gravity  flow  and  if  it  is  changed  over  to  the  mechanical  method, 
it  will  produce  twice  as  much.  Or  one  can  select  another  alternative — ^to 
retain  the  straight  flow  method  for  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  then  only 
vhen  its  possibilities  are  exhausted  to  change  over  to  m^±ianical  or  gas  lift 
production.  The  more  rapid  departure  from  the  flow  method  of  production  is 
the  concrete  path  of  intensification  of  the  utilizaticm  of  fixed  capital. 
This  makes  it  possible,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  do  with  a  smaller  numiber 
of  wells  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  increases  the  reliability  of  the 
fulfillment  of  planned  assignments.  \ 

[Question]  Dcies  the  supply  of  assimilated  wells  increase  tke  reliability  of 
the  planned  assignments?  For  it  is  known  that  scane  of  them  arfe  standing  idle. 
Does  this  not  create  a  reserve  vhich  guainntees  against  randcam  ocxxirrencss? 

[Answer]  Behind  these  two  questions  lies  a  third:  Is  the  association's 
success  not  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  has  "subc:nltaneo^as  fat,"  a  hidden 
reserve  for  fulfillment  of  the  plan?  I  shall  answer  imimediately:  \No. 

Now  about  the  fxmd  for  assimilation.  When  production  tasks  are  set 
consistently  the  oilfield  workers  do  not  have  to  have  assimilated  Wells.  The 
less  productive  wells  should  be  changed  over  immediately  to  mechanical 
production.  The  fund  for  assimilation  is  formed  because  of  the  incoirplete 
building  up  and  because  of  the  expectation  of  its  completion  arid  capital 
repair  of  the  wells.  In  the  Bashneft  Association,  vAiich  is  a  leading  one  in 
this  respect  the  number  of  wells  that  are  idle  is  equal  to  the  humber  of 
repair  brigades.  All  the  drilling  enterprises  release  the  wells  "ready  for 
operation."  With  this  approach  there  actually  is  no  fund  for  assimilation. 


We  have  one,  but  it  coirprises  an  insignificant  proportion.  Therefore  we  do 
have  reserves  for  improving  production  indicators,  but  they  are  on  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  the  assimilation  of  new  wells. 

[Question]  Let  us  return  to  the  reasons  for  the  association's  production 
successes.  They  are  obviously  not  only  technical  in  nature? 

[Answer]  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  iiiportant  ones  is  the  stabilization  of 
the  collective.  The  coefficient  of  turnover  has  decreased  from  27  percent  in 
1980  to  16  percent  in  1983  and  subsequent  years.  This  created  a  favorable 
situation  for  work  with  personnel,  increasing  their  skills  and  ^Tabling  them 
to  accumulate  ej^rience.  It  is  generally  known  that  in  a  stable  collective 
problems  of  material  incentive  and  so  forth  are  resolved  more  successfully. 

[Question]  Is  it  correct  to  assiome  that  the  reason  for  the  success  lies 
precisely  in  concern  for  the  future? 

[Answer]  Not  only  that.  It  is  no  less  important  to  be  sure  to  carry  out 
those  measures  which  have  already  been  included  in  the  plan  and  to  check  on 
their  fulfillment.  For  two  five-year  plans  we  overfulfilled  planning 
assignments  for  the  introduction  of  wells,  the  changeover  of  these  to 
mechanical  production,  the  reservoir  pressure  itaintenance,  and  so  forth. 

[Question]  Today  how  seriously  does  the  building  up  of  the  wells  and  also  the 
infrastructure  lag  behind  the  rates  of  petrolem  production? 

[Answer]  You  know  that  our  association  fulfills  its  plans  for  the  production 
of  petroleum  and  gas  from  one  year  to  the  next.  As  for  the  surface 
construction,  it  is  obvioias  that  in  some  places  it  is  conplete  and  some  places 
it  is  not.  As  of  1984  the  provision  of  schools  amoxanted  to  63  percent, 
kindergartens — 58  percent,  hospitals — 38  percent  and  pharmacies— 48  percent. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  with  the  development  of  social,  cultural  and  domestic 
services. 

As  for  the  surface  construction  around  the  deposits,  let  me  note  this  fact. 
The  petroleum  and  gas  administrations  Mamontovneft  and  Yuzhnosurgutnef t  and 
Drilling  Administration  No  1  have  practically  reached  the  maximum  level  of 
extraction,  but  the  plans  for  building  up  support  facilities  have  been 
realized  by  35-40  percent. 

[Question]  But  you  know,  Yuriy  Nikolayevich,  when  the  plans  are  not  being 
fulfilled  the  first  thing  is  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  they  are  not  well 
substantiated. 

[Answer]  That  will  not  happen  in  this  case.  All  the  plans  have  been 
fulfilled  in  keeping  with  the  norms  and  they,  incidentally,  are  more 
economical  than  foreign  analogues.  If  the  dining  rooms  and  domestic 
facilities  included  in  the  plans  have  not  been  built,  no  one  can  say  that  we 
are  speaking  about  excesses.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  if  there  were  no 
reliable  road  leading  to  the  deposit.  Could  you  really  say  that  everything  is 
in  order? 
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[Question]  But  still  in  1984  Yuganskneftegaz  increased  the  association's  plan 
by  2  million  tons  and  it  was  still  fulfilled.  It  is  as  though  the  country 
received  these  2  million  extra  tons  of  petroleum  for  nothing. 

[Answer]  You  never  get  anything  for  nothing.  The  sad  figures  concerning 
social,  cultural  and  domestic  services  and  housing  end  up  in  increased 
turnover.  This  coefficient  is  now  equal  to  16  percent.  Were  it  not  for  the 
arrears  in  hoirsing  construction  and  the  construction  of  facilities  for  social, 
cultural  and  domestic  services,  this  coefficient  could  have  been  reduced  to  7 
percent,  that  is,  the  conditions  for  work  with  personnel  with  respect  to  this 
point  coiold  have  been  brought  into  line  with  the  conditions  of  the  European 
part  of  the  country.  This  not  only  would  have  meant  stabilization  of  the 
collective,  but  would  also  have  entailed  a  considerable  increase  in  labor 
productivity  and  iitproved  quality  of  the  work. 

Yes,  we  fulfilled  an  increased  plan  in  1984.  But  nobody  is  asking  how  we 
managed  to  produce  this  increase — and  everything  is  here  for  them  to  see.  The 
association  sets  conditions  hereby  an  increase  to  the  plan  is  possible.  But 
I  do  not  recall  a  case  in  Viiiich  all  of  these  conditions  were  fully  met  (but, 
of  course,  they  never  forget  about  the  additional  production) .  It  turns  out 
that  the  conditions  for  the  operation  of  the  equipment  (increased  pressures 
and  speeds)  and,  consequently,  there  is  greater  wear  and  tear.  By  putting 
greater  loads  on  the  equipment  now,  we  are  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
violating  the  stability  of  oil  deliveries  in  the  future.  Thus  the  concerns  of 
the  current  day  in  the  orientation  of  the  future  come  into  contradiction. 

The  arrears  in  the  surface  construction  would  not  be  the  central  problem  it  is 
if  we  were  speaking  about  curtailing  production.  At  one  time  people  would 
wait  2-3  years  until  the  builders  caught  up  and  could  pay  their  debts.  But 
the  situation  is  different  now.  The  tasks  of  the  association,  like  the  tasks 
of  the  builders,  are  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Under  the  new  five-year 
plan  we  are  to  develop  construction  of  four  workers'  settlements.  If  under 
the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  we  were  to  have  put  40-45  kilometers  of  highways  into 
operation  each  year,  under  the  12th  this  figure  will  be  120  kilometers.  A 
three-fold  leap.  Will  it  be  possible  if  we  are  held  back  by  old  d^ts? 

[Question]  Perhaps  you  have  some  constructive  ideas  regarding  how  to  rectify 
the  situation?  For  example,  how  does  one  interest  in  the  builders  in  the 
final  result — increased  petroleum  production. 

[Answer]  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  interest.  The 
difficulties  lie  elsewhere:  in  the  absolute  shortage  of  resources — ^material 
and  labor.  Yuganskneftegaz  has  the  construction  trust  Yuganskneftegazstroy 
viiere  wages  depend  on  the  final  results  of  the  work  of  the  association.  But 
as  of  today  it  too  has  a  shortage  of  500  people.  Therefore  we  have  always 
been  prejudiced  about  proposal  to  Increase  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  the 
most  radical  way — to  include  them  in  the  association.  There  is  no  point  in 
taking  on  additional  responsibilities  when  we  should  not  have  to  answer  for 
the  mistakes  of  others. 

The  interrelations  between  the  petroleum  and  gas  field  workers  and  the 
construction  workers  have  their  own  peculiarities  as  well.  When  the  plan  is 
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established  for  petrolexrai  production,  the  volume  of  capital  investments 
necessary  for  its  implementation  is  also  determined  along  with  it.  But  the 
latter  consists  only  of  what  the  Ministry  of  the  Petrolexmi  Industry  requires 
of  the  construction  workers.  Between  them  and  the  association  there  begins  a 
bustling  trade,  vdiich  is  ironically  called  the  "goose  war."  We  prove  that  a 
given  object  must  be  included  in  the  plan  for  construction,  and  the 
construction  workers  try  to  prove  the  opposite.  As  a  result,  after  the  first 
coordination  only  half  of  the  initial  planned  assignment  remains,  even  if  one 
judges  only  from  the  volumes  of  capital  investments.  I  recall  that  the  plan 
for  production  of  petroleum  and  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  and  nobody  would  dare 
try  to  cut  it  in  half.  Previously  the  "goose  war"  usually  began  in  September. 
Since  1984  it  has  been  breaking  out  as  early  as  April ,  when  orders  for 
equipment  are  coordinated  with  the  construction  workers.  It  is  fair  to  change 
the  deadlines  because  one  must  not  order  equipment  if  it  will  not  be 
installed.  But  on  the  vdiole  the  relations  that  have  arisen  between  oilfield 
workers  and  construction  workers  cannot  be  considered  normal.  They  must  be 
changed  in  some  area.  But  where?  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
coordination  of  the  plans  at  the  level  of  the  ministry? 

[Question]  So  far  as  we  know  the  coordination  is  better  in  the  internal 
relations  among  the  enterprises. 

[Answer]  In  1978-1979  the  association  began  to  restructure  the  system  for 
evaluating  the  activity  of  the  enterprises .  All  the  enterprises  were 
gradually  linked  to  the  final  result;  the  workers  began  to  receive  bonuses  (up 
to  30  percent  of  the  final  wage)  for  fulfillment  of  planning  indicators  for 
volimies  of  production.  There  was  a  sharp  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  labor,  and  petty  disagreements  receded  into  the  background.  In  the 
petroleiim  and  gas  production  associations  there  are  enterprises  called  BPO's 
(equipment  rental  bases) .  They  engage  in  repair  and  rental  of  equipment. 
Frequently  they  have  their  own  interests  v\iiich  do  not  always  coincide  with  the 
interests  of  production.  Becaiase  of  the  fact  that  the  BPO  workers  now  receive 
an  increment  to  their  wages  depending  on  the  production,  the  number  of  cases 
of  lack  of  coordination  and  various  kinds  of  disputes  has  decreased  sharply. 

Today  the  orientation  toward  the  final  results  is  developing  downward  and  has 
reached  the  brigades.  As  we  krtow,  production  brigades  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  work  in  petroleum  and  gas  production.  The  spectrum  of  jobs  is  broad  here 
and  there  are  numerous  preparaftory  jobs  v^ich  until  recently  had  their  own 
criteria  for  evaluation  and  their  own  indicators—incentives  for  the  volume 
and  quality  of  work  were  provided  according  to  these.  Comprdiensive  brigades 
are  now  being  introduced,  and  the  workers  of  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary 
brigades  are  given  incentives  according  to  the  successes  of  the  production 
workers.  Measures  are  also  bemg  taken  to  link  the  transportation  workers  to 
the  final  result.  Results  have  not  been  slow  in  coming.  From  my  observations, 
linking  them  to  the  final  result  has  produced  a  leap  in  the  labor  productivity 

of  adjacent  workers  equal  to  30  percent.  The  quality  is  greatly  improving. 

/ 

[Question]  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  brigades  even  the  wages  for  the 
cooks  are  linked  to  the  final  result  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
work. 
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[Answer]  No,  wages  in  the  sphere  of  services  and  at  enterprises  of  the  worker 
supply  division  are  not  linked  to  petroleum.  But  here  too  a  link  with  the 
final  result  would  produce  its  positive  fruits.  In  any  case,  in  the  workers 
brigades  it  produces  an  undoxabted  effect.  Judge  for  yourself.  While 
previously  it  took  15-20  days  to  change  a  well  over  to  mechanical  production, 
now  the  same  people  do  the  same  job  in  only  7-9  days.  Why?  Because  they  are 
interested  in  making  sure  that  the  well  does  not  stand  idle  and  that  it  does 
produce  petrolem. 

[Question]  When  there  is  interest  in  the  final  result  few  people  have  to  be 
urged  on  and  persuaded  to  do  their  work.  But  if  the  same  problem  is 
consider^  at  the  level  of  the  association,  to  vhat  level  can  one  develop  cost 
accounting  of  the  enterprises  and  on  which  minimum  fianctions  can  one 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  association? 

[Answer]  An  interesting  question.  But  life  is  still  more  interesting.  It 
would  seem  that  cost  accounting  at  the  enterprises  shovild  reduce  the  volume  of 
work  not  performed  by  the  staff  of  the  association.  But  in  practice  this 
volume  is  increasing!  After  the  introduction  of  any  cost  accounting  indicator 
the  association  is  given  the  re^nsibility  to  monitor  the  fulfillment  of  the 
planned  figure.  One  can  judge  how  difficult  this  is  if  only  from  the  fact 
that  frequently  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  technical  equipment  for 
measurement.  It  becomes  necessary  to  invent  methods  of  monitoring  in 
midstream.  Staff  workers  are  burdened  with  the  duty  of  consolidating  the 
figures.  I  think  that  they  ^ould  check  on  the  fulfillment  only  of  the  basic 
production  indicators:  production  volumes,  labor  productivity  and  ejfpenditure 
of  the  wage  fund.  The  enterprises  should  check  on  everything  else.  The 
association  should  engage  mainly  in  questions  of  the  future.  This  is  not 
always  vhat  happens  now. 

[Question]  But  still:  Which  future  issues  are  you  as  general  director 
keeping  track  of  now? 

[Answer]  ^  I  regularly  check  on  the  construction  of  schools,  kindergartens, 
purification  installations  and  housing.  Once  a  month  I  must  go  around  to  ?ii  i 
the  facilities  for  social,  cultural  and  domestic  purposes  that  are 
construction.  In  general  I  try  to  figure  out  the  work  of  the  URS  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible  and  make  sure  that  the  contracting  organizations  are 
meeting  all  of  their  commitments. 

Recently  questions  of  oil  field  preparation  have  been  under  my  personal 
supervision.  This  is  related  partially  to  certain  arrears  in  the  startup  of 
capacities  and  also  to  the  fact  that  previously  hot  enough  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  sphere  of  production  activity.  And  po  a  considerable  degree  it 
determines  the  reliable  work  of  the  pipelines  and  the  entire  system  of 
petroleum  production. 

[Question]  Who  helps  you  in  solving  long-range  problems? 

[Answer]  A  large  share  of  the  problems  are  resolved  through  the  main 
administration  but  sometimes  it  is  necessaiY  to  turn  to  the  ministries.  There 
is  also  a  higher  level — -the  jointl  decrees  of  three  ministers  that  pertain  to 
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[Question]  And  do  you  receive  assistance  from  anybody  on  the  outside,  for 
exanple,  scientific  institutions? 

[Answer]  We  collaborate  actively  with  science .  Branch  institutes  are 
involved  in  our  affairs  to  the  greatest  degree:  VNIIKRneft  (\\hich  engages  in 
problems  of  capital  repair  of  wells) ,  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research 
Institute  of  Drilling  Equipment,  and  the  Siberian  Scientific  Research 
Institute  of  the  Petrolem  Industry  (SibNIINP) .  Today  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  petroleum  and  gas  without  active  assistance  from  scientific 
research  institutes.  Cooperation  with  VNIIKRneft  is  being  arranged  well. 
Workers  from  the  institute  are  introducing  new  chemical  reagents  for  drilling 
solutions  at  enterprises  of  the  association  as  well  as  a  number  of  original 
technical  processes:  open  well  bottoms,  repair- insulation  work  with  steel 
plasters,  and  repeated  sealing  of  threaded  joints.  The  last-named 
technological  process  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  time  for  capital 
repair  of  one  well  from  564  to  276  hours  and  to  cut  the  cost  almost  in  half. 
The  least  successful  are  relations  with  SibNIINP,  which  develops  group 
technical  plans  for  each  deposit  and  provides  authors  supervision  of  the 
quality  of  the  construction  of  the  wells.  Basically  the  institute  introduces 
guideline  documents  and  as  soon  as  the  matter  gets  down  to  the  original 
technical  solutions  things  start  going  wrong.  For  exanple,  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  utilize  in  drilling  the  invert  emotion  solution  (lER) ,  but  in  introduction 
it  turned  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  prepare,  it  is  expensive,  the  reagents 
freeze  during  the  winter,  and  so  forth. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reasons  have  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  incomplete  work  of 
the  institute ' s  associates  themselves  as  with  the  inadequate  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  it  by  the  main  administration.  SibNIINP  is  perhaps  the  only 
institute  in  Tyumen  Tfliiidh  does  not  have  its  own  building  and  it  siiply  cannot 
be  compared  with  such  a  giant  as  Giprotyumenneftegaz . 

Of  the  large  institutes  we  have  close  ties  with  the  Moscow  Institute  of  the 
Petroleum,  Chemical  and  Gas  Industry  imeni  Gubkin,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Drilling  Equipment  has  also 
developed  an  invert  emotion  solution.  This  lER  was  the  winner  in  a 
competition  with  the  solution  developed  by  SibNIINP. 

In  our  contacts  with  scientific  research  institutes  we  sometimes  have  pleasant 
surprises.  We  were  trying  for  a  fairly  long  time  to  find  local  building 
material  that  was  suitable  for  our  purposes.  This  turned  out  to  be  arboblock, 
that  is,  concrete  blocks  in  viiich  wood  chips  are  used  instead  of  gravel.  And 
now  we  are  learning  that  this  problem  has  been  dealt  with  thoroughly  by  the 
Saratov  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Rural  Construction.  We  reached  an 
agreement  with  this  institute  and  in  1975  began  to  sell  plans  for  two-story 
buildings,  kindergartens  and  subsidiary  facilities  made  of  arboblock. 

[Question]  Do  academic  institutes  also  cooperate  with  the  association?  For 
example,  institutes  of  the  Siberian  branch? 
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[Answer]  No,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  arrange  contacts  with  them.  We  have 
many  large-scale  research  problems. 

[Question]  Here  we  are  talking  about  the  future,  but  how  great  is  it?  It  may 
not  be  very  soon  but  even  now  one  can  assume  that  there  will  be  a  time  when 
the  petroleum  producers  will  have  less  work.  Yet  permanent  housing  has  been 
constructed  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people:  settlements,  cities.... 

[Answer]  This  problem  exists  in  somewhat  different  form  even  now:  we  need 
comprehensive  support  for  the  work  positions.  It  is  mainly  men  who  are 
enplcyed  in  oil  production  and  in  Nefteyugansk  there  is  a  Portage  of  jobs  for 
women.  From  year  to  year  at  the  oblast  level  we  ask  for  a  sewing  factory  to 
be  located  in  Nefteyugansk,  but  our  suggestion  meets  with  no  understanding. 

We  have  taken  certain  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  multibranch  economy  when 
satisfying  our  own  production  needs.  I  have  already  spoken  about  arboblocks. 
Next  in  line  is  the  production  of  keramzit  and  brick.  Now  the  majority  of 
construction  materials  are  shipped  in  from  far  away.  There  is  a  certain 
possibility,  not  a  great  one  yet,  of  reducing  this  proportion.  A  base  is 
being  developed  for  repair  of  drilling  equipment.  In  the  future  it  will  be 
possible  to  create  a  plan  for  the  repair  of  wheel  and  caterpillar  tractor 
equipment.  Beyond  the  time  periods  which  I  have  named  Nefteyugansk  could 
became  a  powerful  base  that  provides  for  the  advancement  of  petroleum  and  gas 
field  workers  to  the  north. 

And,  of  course,  an  immense  wealth  surrounds  us — the  forests.  It  is  possible 
to  have  significant  development  of  the  timber  industry  on  the  basis  of 
selective  fellings  and  siirple  clearing  of  the  forest.  For  regardless  of  how 
much  oil  may  be  produced  here,  the  surrounding  nature  is  more  virgin  than  it 
is  in, the  European  part  of  the  coxmtry.  Now,  as  part  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  plan  for  consumer  goods,  we  are  assimilating  the  production  of  simple 
commodities  made  of  wood  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  ship  them  in  over  long 
distances.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning,  and  nonetheless  it  still  raises 
new  organizational  problems:  interrelations  with  the  timber  industry,  the 
combination  of  felling  sections  for  roads  and  obtaining  raw  material  for  new 
production,  and  so  forth. 

[Question]  So  Nefteyugansk  and  the  association  of  which  you  are  in  charge  has 
prospects  for  development  that  go  into  the  distant  future? 

[Answer]  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  everyone;  I  can  guarantee  that. 

CX)PYRIGHT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomlka  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva”,  1986 
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METHODS  OF  ASSIMIIATING  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  DISCUSSED 

Novosibirsk  EFDNCMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  PRCMYSHLENNOGO  PROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  32-35 

[Article  by  V.  M.  SEDELEV,  deputy  general  director  for  personnel  at  the 
Yuganskneftegaz  Association:  '"Flying'  and  Permanent"] 

[Text]  A  good  deal  is  written  about  the  watch-expedition  method  and  there  are 
a  multitude  of  viewpoints  about  watch  workers.  Frequently  people  extol  them, 
guided  by  the  general  considerations  of  the  economy  of  this  method  of 
assimilating  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  Tyumen  North. 

There  are  two  forms  of  watches:  organized  and  individual.  In  the  former  case 
the  organization  vhich  is  located  in  a  region  with  a  surplias  of  labor  takes  on 
certain  volumes  of  work  which  are  done  with  the  help  of  its  technical 
equipment  and  its  workers.  The  latter  continue  to  obtain  their  wages  from 
this  organization  but  with  the  additional  payments  for  working  in  the  North. 
In  the  Yuganskneftegaz  Association  there  are  two  organizations  that  send  out 
watch  workers — the  Slavyansk  Administration  of  Technological  Transportation 
from  the  City  of  Slavyansk  in  ^asnodar  Kray  and  the  Menzelinsk  Administration 
for  Prospecting  Drilling  from  Tatariya.  Both  organizations  are  working  well 
and  are  regularly  fulfilling  their  planned  assignments.  But  since  the 
association  has  managed  to  increase  its  drilling  capacities  the  need  to  enlist 
drilling  workers  from  Tatariya  has  dropped.  As  for  the  Krasnodar 
Transportation  Workers,  their  specialized  colimin  involving  700  people  will 
continue  to  work  at  the  Yugansk  Deposit. 

Even  here  one  can  see  our  differentiated  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  watch 
method.  In  each  individual  case  it  is  necessary  to  figure  out  is  flying 
in  from  thousands  of  kilometers  away  to  work  for  us.  The  more  so  when  we  are 
dealing  with  an  individual  watch. 

When  one  looks  through  the  lists  of  watch  workers  dr,  as  we  call  them,  the 
"flyers,"  one  notices  that  the  range  of  occupations  is  extremely  broad.  Among 
the  "flyers"  with  specialties  that  are  truly  in  short  supply  one  can  find,  for 
example,  a  welder  of  the  second  category  or  even  a  cleaning  lady.  Why  spend 
money  on  air  travel  bringing  in  people  whom  we  could  find  right  here  in  the 
local  area?  This  pertains  especially  to  women  for  whom  we  do  not  even  have 
.enough  jobs.  But  at  the  enterprise  these  general  problems  are  not  clear  and 


that  is  vftiere  they  solve  the  problems  of  v4io  will  occipy  viiich  job.  And  if  it 
can  be  filled  with  watch  workers,  this  is  yhat  the  enterprise  will  do.  Only 
at  the  level  of  the  association  is  it  possible  to  see  the  connection  between 
"flyers”  and  permanent  workers. 

How  does  one  escape  from  the  situation  that  has  arisen?  It  would  be  possible 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  occupations  \diich  cannot  be  held  by  watch  workers.  But 
we  have  taken  another  path:  we  have  singled  out  the  enterprises  viiich  fly  in 
less  than  20  watch  workers  and  suggested  that  the  managers  think  rp  measures 
for  changing  over  contpletely  to  permanent  personnel.  Here  we  have  been  guided 
by  the  consideration  that  in  places  vhere  not  many  watch  workers  fly  in  it  is 
more  difficult  to  organize  their  labor.  Because  of  this  measure  in  1985  we 
managed  to  reduce  the  number  of  "flyers"  someshat. 

Why  are  we  generally  oriented  toward  reducing  the  proportion  of  watch  workers? 
I  shall  give  a  coi^Jle  of  figures.  While  conprising  less  than  9  percent  of  the 
collective,  watch  workers  are  responsible  for  one-third  of  all  the  violations 
of  labor  discipline.  In  places  vhere  the  proportion  of  watch  workers  is  high 
the  average  labor  turnover  is  also  high.  As  compared  to  permanent  personnel 
their  labor  productivity  is  lower  and  it  is  of  poorer  quality.  Of  course 
these  are  the  average  indicators.  There  are  enterprises  vhere  the  proportion 
of  ^op  workers  is  hi^  and  the  results  of  their  labor  are  excellent.  One  can 
also  find  enterprises  where  disorder  reigns  even  vhen  all  the  personnel  are 
permanent.  If  a  general  pattern  can  be  traced  fairly  clearly  and  this  has 
determined  the  association's  orientation  toward  permanent  personnel.  The  main 
administration  and  the  ministry  are  both  following  the  same  line.  Perhaps  the 
association  is  even  less  consistent  in  this  question  than  the  higher 
organizations  are.  The  watch  e>pedition  method  makes  it  possible  to  ease  the 
situation  with  housing,  kindergartens  and  schools,  and  from  this  stand^int  it 
has  a  positive  effect  on  the  collective.  But  watch  workers  themselves 
comprise  a  labor  force  of  poorer  quality  than  that  of  workers  vho  live  in 
Nefteyugansk. 

When  one  becomes  familiar  with  the  calculations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
watch  method  one  can  see  the  central  position  ocxoupied  in  it  the  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  housing  and  the  social  infrastructure  in  the  South  and  in  the 
North.  Such  a  cxmparison  would  be  justified  if  there  were  a  selection;  to 
build  there  or  here.  But  in  fact  the  selection  is  different — ^to  build  or  not 
to  build.  For  a  School  which  is  "saved"  in  Nefteyugansk  will  hot  appear  in 
the  Ukraine  or  Patariya. 

The  general  considerations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  watch  expedition  method 
do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  actual  contingent  of  watch  workers. 

For  a  fuller  picture  of  the  situation  with  flights  of  watch  workers  I  shall 
give  the  figures  for  one  of  the  administrations  for  drilling  work.  (I  ^ould 
note  immediately  that  the  number  of  personnel  on  the  watch  in  this 
administration  for  drilling  work  has  alreacfy  been  reduced  to  two-fifths  of  the 
previous  number  and  therefore  it  no  longer  has  the  mo^  ine^qjedient  watches.) 
The  workers  fly  in  from  four  cities:  Orenburg — 188,  Uf4 — 127,  Bugulma— 120, 
and  Kharkov — 48.  But  not  all  of  them  live  in  the  cities  from  vhich  they  fly. 
Two  of  them  come  to  the  Orenburg  Airport  from  Sterlitamak  and  six  cxme  from 
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Bugulma.  Two  people  come  to  the  Kharkov  Airport  from  Voroshilovgrad,  two  from 
Donetsk,  one  frcsm  C3ierkasi^  and  so  forth. 

They  fly  out  of  Orenburg  every  Wednesday  on  a  TU-134  aircraft.  The  length  of 
the  flight  there  and  back  is  4  hours,  50  minutes.  The  vzatch  consists  of  76 
people  and  the  cost  of  the  trip  in  both  directions  is  5,316  rubles.  The  watch 
flies  out  of  Kharkov  four  times  a  month  in  a  AN-26  (cargo)  aircraft.  The 
length  of  the  flight  is  13.6  hours  here  and  back  with  a  landing  for  fuel  in 
Ufa  or  Perm.  The  cx)st  of  the  trip  is  6,800  rubles.  The  watch  consists  of  19 
people. 

In  the  airports  of  departure  (Ufa,  Orenburg,  Kharkov  and  Bugulma)  the  trips 
are  staffed  by  the  dispatchers.  The  question  of  completing  the  watch  is 
decided  in  Nefteyugansk  by  the  Central  Engineering  and  Technical  Service  of 
the  Drilling  Administrations.  There  are  rarely  cases  vhere  the  numbers  of  the 
watch  fail  to  arrive  because  of  unsatisfactory  reasons.  The  delivery  of  the 
workers  from  the  airport  to  the  place  of  work  is  organized  by  a  specially 
assigned  individual — the  supervisor  of  work  or  the  shift  chief.  In  the 
Mamontcv  Drilling  Administration  the  watch  workers  are  taken  to  their  place  of 
work  by  a  bus  over  a  distanc:e  of  from  10  to  50  kilometers.  These  same  watch 
workers  whose  work  position  is  at  the  base  (electric  installers,  electric 
welders,  fitter-repairmen,  workers  for  control  and  measurement  instrum^ts  and 
automation,  carpenters)  are  given  space  in  the  dormitory.  The  distance 
between  the  airport  in  Nefteyugansk  and  the  village  of  Poykovskiy,  for  the 
watch  workers  of  the  Salinskiy  Drilling  Administration  work,  is  60  kilometers. 
In  the  winter  the  traveling  time  is  1  hour.  During  the  autumn  and  spring 
period  vhen  there  are  no  permanent  crossings  across  the  Yugan  Ob  it  is  very 
difficult  to  take  the  watch  workers  to  the  village  and  the  time  en  route 
increases  to  4-5  hours.  The  time  it  takes  the  watch  to  get  from  the  village 
to  the  drilling  fields  ranges  from  30  minutes  to  1  hour.  The  watch  workers 
vho  are  working  in  UBR-2  spend  fsarni  1  to  3  hours  on  the  road  from  the  airport 
to  the  watch  village  (a  distance  of  from  50  to  150  kilometers) . 

Before  watch  workers  are  sent  to  the  drilling  fields  their  health  is  checked 
by  a  medic.  And  in  spite  of  the  fairly  high  level  of  organization  of 
transportation  of  the  watches  to  their  place  of  work,  the  length  of  their  trip 
causes  great  fatigue  in  the  watch  workers,  which  predetermines  the  low 
productivity  during  their  first  days  of  work.  If  the  trip  is  prolonged 
because  of  weather  and  climatic  conditions  this  makes  the  watch  shift 
considerably  more  difficult  and  increases  the  overall  fatigue  of  the  workers. 

In  the  airports  of  departure  there  are  no  special  premises  in  which  the 
watches  can  rest.  They  do  not  have  them  in  the  Nefteyugansk  Airport  either. 
And  they  are  necessary,  especially  vhen  the  trips  are  delayed.  Unfortunately, 
nobody  is  dealing  witii  this  problem — they  say  that  this  is  because  of  the 
tendency  toward  a  reduction  in  the  utilization  of  the  watch  esqjedition  method. 

Thus  even  in  regions  with  a  surplus  of  labor  the  association  does  not  receive 
the  watch  workers  in  a  single  contingent  but  must  gather  the  workers  almost 
one  by  one. 
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The  work  e>^rience  of  other  associations  also  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to 
acquire  a  high-quality  labor  force  by  the  individually  organized  watch  method. 
It  seems  that  the  labor  collectives  should  bring  together  in  the  E^qpean  part 
of  the  country  and  transport  to  the  North  people  who  belong  to  an  already 
existing  organization.  Then  the  watch  method  would  be  a  variety  of  the 
subcontract.  One  can  become  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach 
by  the  experience  of  the  BAM  and  our  cooperation  with  two  associations — from 
Krasnodar  Kray  and  Bashkyria.  ^ 
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IMPROEER  USE  OF  PERSONNEL  DECRIED 

Ncjvosibirsk  EKONOyilKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  EROMYSHLENNOGO  EROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  35-39 

[Article  by  Yu.  G.  Byk,  secretary  of  the  party  committee  of  the  Yugansk 
Neftegaz  Association:  "Specialists  in  Workers'  Positions?" 

[Text]  Among  the  many  difficulties  that  arise  in  work  with  personnel  I  shoiild 
like  to  single  out  one — ^en  a  specialist  with  a  higher  education  is  ernployed 
in  physical  labor.  On  the  viiole  such  a  situation  can  be  regarded  as  negative: 
was  it  worthwhile  to  spend  state  money  on  lengthy  training  in  order  for  a 
person  to  end  rp  in  a  labor  job?  But  for  the  enterprise  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  state  for  unnecessary  training  are  external  and  therefore  sometimes 
both  the  management  and  the  personnel  services  close  their  eyes  to  cases  Tidien 

a  specialist  is  working  in  a  laborer's  position. 

■  \ 

In  the  Yugansk  Neftegansk  Association  for  several  years  now  the  work  with  such 
specialists  is  considered  to  be  among  the  most  important.  And  it  is  not  just 
that  we  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  state  interests  and  that  any  work  with 
personnel  always  has  a  political  constituent.  For  an  association  working  in  a 
region  of  new  industrial  assimilation,  specialists  in  labor  positions  are  an 
essential  source  for  augmenting  management  personnel.  As  distinct  from  those 
vAio  are  brought  in  from  the  outside,  these  people  know  the  specific  nature  of 
the  local  conditions,  the  technical  equipment  that  is  used,  the  living 
conditions  and  the  level  of  labor  organization. 

The  initial  stage  of  any  work  is  an  analysis  of  the  existing  situation.  First 
we  investigated  the  reasons  for  changing  specialists  over  to  labor  positions 
in  1981.  At  that  time  about  2,000  specialists  in  the  association  were  working 
in  labor  positions;  their  proportion  was  higher  than  the  average  in  industry. 

Generally  speaking,  the  very  existence  on  a  xmionwide  scale  of  a  "specialist 
in  a  labor  position"  bears  witness  to  a  multitude  of  processes,  including  the 
gradual  approximation  of  physical  labor  to  mental  labor.  This  is  an  objective 
process  that  is  conditioned  by  scientific  and  technical  progress.  But  at  the 
same  time,  when  entering  a  VUZ  or  tekhnikum  a  young  person  is  preparing 
himself  for  engineering  activity.  And  the  state  is  counting  on  this.  What 
causes  a  graduate  to  go  to  work  as  a  laborer? 
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The  numerous  factors  can  be  combined  into  three  groups.  The  first  includes 
the  need  for  special  knowledge  in  certain  labor  positions,  particularly  vAien 
running  complicated  equipment.  The  second  includes  dissatisfaction  with  the 
labor  of  engineering  and  technical  personnel,  including  lower  earnings  than 
those  received  in  labor  positions.  Finally,  the  third  includes  various 
subjective  factors.  A  specialist  vho  is  the  second  member  of  a  family  cannot 
find  work  in  his  specialty  in  a  place  vAiere  the  head  of  the  family  is  working. 
Another  specialist,  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  nature  or  shortage  of 
moral  qualities,  finds  it  difficult  to  work  with  people. 

In  analysis  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  isolate  the  factors  in  the  second 
group  from  all  the  others.  Even  in  this  stage  individual  conversations  are 
inevitable,  both  with  the  specialists  themselves  and  with  their  managers. 

But  here  we  have  escplained  which  specialists  have  transferred  to  a  labor 
position  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  labor  of  engineering  and 
technical  personnel.  From  the  materials  of  a  questionnaire,  only  39  percent 
of  the  specialists  gave  the  low  earnings  as  a  reason.  In  results  of 
individual  conversations  one  can  note  that  this  proportion  was  lowered  in  the 
responses  on  the  questionnaire,  but  nonetheless  it  shows  that  the  desire  to 
increase  earnings  is  not  the  only  reason  for  changing  over  to  a  labor 
position.  Moreover,  from  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  questions  this 
reason  occupied  only  third  place,  leaving  the  first  two  places  to  other 
factors:  "The  abundance  of  nonengineering  labor" — 44  percent  and  "too  much 
office  work" — 46  percent.  This  is  how  the  reasons  for  departure  from 
engineering  positions  are  evalxoated  by  those  vho  have  alreac^  transferred  to  a 
labor  position. 

But  of  those  specialists  etrployed  in  engineering  positions  the  large  volume  of 
nonengineering  work  was  noted  by  three-fourths  of  those  questioned.  At  the 
same  time,  those  employed  in  oigineering  positions  generally  do  not  mention 
earnings  as  a  reason  for  a  potential  transfer. 

The  questionnaire  made  it  possible  to  form  a  comprehensive  reason  why  a 
specialist  woi;0.d  transfer  to  a  labor  position.  It  is  not  wages  as  such  and  it 
is  not  the  content  of  the  labor  in  and  of  itself.  SomKuhere  in  the  depths  of 
their  souls  these  people  apparently  recognize  that  if  it  is  necessary  to 
perform  much  nonengineering  work  it  would  be  incorrect  to  count  on  higher 
earnings.  A  reverse  pattern  can  be  noted:  the  lower  the  wages,  the  lower  the 
prestige.  Therefore  increasing  the  wages  for  engineers  on  a  unionwide  scale 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  increase  in  their  prestige.  Within  the  framework 
of  the  association  this  problem  could  be  solved  by  changing  the  form  of 
payment  for  engineering  labor.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  link  the 
wages  of  the  engineer  to  the  final  results  and  to  make  additions  into  the 
existing  systems  of  bonvises.  The  association  does  not  include  engineers  in 
brigades  and  therefore  it  has  linked  the  additional  payments  for  the  labor  of 
an  engineer  to  the  results  of  the  activity  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
association.  This  is  generally  the  traditional  path. 

What  principally  new  aspect  have  we  introduced  into  personnel  work  with 
specialists  who  are  in  labor  positions?  The  first  initial  principle  of  our 
work  is  this:  regardless  of  the  reasons  for  transferring  to  a  labor  position. 
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the  ^^iheer  cannot  be  really  satisfied  with  his  letor  .  in  this  position.  :  VIhen 
questioning  people  who  had  eGir^dy  transfetrsd  t^  a  labor  position  we  found 
out  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  (26; 5  percent)  Was 
higher  than  the  analogous  indicator  for  people  working  in  their^^^ 

This  fact  shows  that  it  is  not  only  on  the  bhsis  of  the  interests  of 
production,  but  cdso  to  meet  the  authentic  interests  of  the  workers  that  we 
must  provide  them  with  work  in  their  ^ecialty.  Oh^fourths  of  the  sP^ielist 
workers  would  like  to  transfer  to  work  in  positions  of  engiiieering  and 
technical  personnel. 

The  second  element  of  the  initial  position  is  ttat  in:  addition  to  the 
differences  in  wages  there  are  two  other  ei^ni^ts  that  are  attractive  about 
the  labor  position:  there  is  more  free  time  and  less  responsibility.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  order  into  the  ozganizaticm  Of  eaigineering  labor  and  free  tp 
part  of  the  working  time  of  engineering  {hid  technical  persoimel  for 
reca^eation.  AS  odncems  Idle  reduction  of  respohsibiliiyi  the  attractiveness 
of  this  factor,  in  our  opinion,  is  related  to  poor  education.  During 
student  years  the  person  has  hot  acguifed  an  idea  of  vAiat  is  expected  of  him 
upon  completion  of  the  VUZ.  If  he  were  consistently  prepared  for  managing 
people  and  the  need  to  be  responsible  for  them  and  the  results  of  production, 
then  a  cxmsiderably  greater  proportion  of  enginei^ing  and  technical  pertonnel 
would  prefer  work  in  their  specialty  and  would  not  tedce  shelter  in  the 
peaceful  and  hi^ily  paid  work  in  tto  positich  of  a  lab(^^ 

TUid  one  tore  circxnnstcmce:  there  are  no  legislative  pretoriptions  that  make  it 
obligatoiy  for  a  person  to  work  in  the  positicm  of  engine^ing  and  technical 
perscainel  if  he  has  worked  out  the  stipulated  period  after  gbac^ting  from  the 
VUZ.  Therefore  administrative  devices  are  unaopept^le  hece  and  the  only  path 
intolves  methods  of  persuasion  and  individued  cimTversatiQns. 

First  we  drew  up  a  list  of  all  specialists  employed:  in  labor  positions. 
Workers  from  personnel  services  of  the  enterprises  held  conversations  with 
them.  For  every  specialist  included  this  list  hew  variants  of  labor 
placement  were  worked  out.  Then  the  indi^ddUal  was  i^  to  the  division  of 
management  personnel  of  the  sissociation  and  projects  of  his  further  labor 
biography  were  discussed  with  him.  The  possibilities  of  offering  a  management 
position  are  considerably  greater  in  an  association  than  in  an  enterprise.  In 
each  concrete  case  it  was  necessary  to  solve  a  chain  of  interconnected 
problems:  housing,  wages,  labor  placremeht  for  thh  wife  or  husband,  etc.  The 
majority  of  workers  were  iinderstanding  about  our  efforts  emd  aware  of  their 
civic  duty.  For  communists,  of  course,  there  are  other  measures  of 
infliaence—ralong  the  line  of  the  local  party  cv^hizatiians,  the  party  bureaus 
of  the  enterE»:ises  and  the  party  ocramittee  of  the  ajssocdatiai.  Incidentally^ 
the  proportion  of  party  members  in  this  category  of  workers  was  fcdrly  small. 

Sometimes  after  a  conversation  the  ^>ecialist  would  even  agree  to  move  to 
another  settlmnent,  vhich  reflects  the  particular  iocad  (conditions  and  the 
ease  with  which  large  numbers  of  workers  wiii  move.  We  devoted  special 
attention  to  specialists  in  occupations  of  the  nofproduction  q^ere,  mainly 
teachers.  In  this  area  we  were  helped  considerably  by  the  reform  of  the 
secondary  school  and  the  higher  wages  for  its  workeacs.  Ihe  explanation  of 
party  decisicxis  was  organically  interwoven  with  the  work  that  is  described. 
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EOaraMIC,  ORGANIZATION,  MORAL  PROBLEMS  OF  SCIENCE  DISCUSSED 

Novosibirsk  EKONCMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  EROMYSHLENNOGO  EROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  40-63 

[Interview  with  V.  A.  Sidorov,  deputy  director  of  the  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Physics  of  the  Siberian  Branch  of  the  USSR  Acadetry  of  Sciences,  corresponding 
member  of  the  USSR  Acadeny  of  Sciences,  by  Yu.  Nikolskiy:  ’"The  Ruble  Within 
the  Atom"] 

[Text]  Fundamental  science  expands  knowledge  about  the 
sxarrounding  Wotld.  In  our  time  this  is  no  longer  an 
occupation  for  single  scientists,  but  an  activity  which 
requires  immense  expenditures,  complicated  equipment,  and 
an  organizational  structure  that  is  not  simple.  For 
successful  functioning  of  fundamental  science  it  is 
necessary  to  solve  problems  of  both  an  organizational  and 
an  economic  nature. 

When  solving  these  problems  fundamental  science  frequently 
creates  as  a  byproduct  quite  new,  unusually  effective 
technologies.  The  difficulty  of  introducing  these  results 
and  the  economic,  organizational  and  moral  problems  of 
fundamental  science  are  the  subject  of  our  discussion. 

[Question]  Veniamin  Aleksandrovich,  sometimes  one  has  occasion  to  hear 
statements  to  the  effect  that  tens  of  millions  of  rubles  are  being  invested 
unintelligently,  say,  in  research  on  elementary  particles,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  use  this  money  for  solving  applied  problems — then  the  effect 
would  be  not  in  the  distant  futinre,  but  in  the  near  future.  What  is  your 
attitude  toward  these  judgments? 

[Answer]  This  opinion  is  incorrect.  Usually  when  explaining  the  need  to 
develop  fundamental  sciences  people  say  that  they  are  laying  the  basis  for 
future  technologies,  determining  the  directions  of  technical  progress  and  so 
forth — ^all  this  I  shall  try  to  show  in  our  conversation.  But  this  is  not  all 
there  is  to  the  role  of  fundamental  sciences.  We  know  of  many  examples  in 
vhich  large  amounts  of  money  were  used  for  important  applied  directions  in  the 
development  of  science  and  technology  and  the  effect  turned  out  to  be 
insignificant.  Why?  Primarily  because  we  had  not  created  a  scientific 
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collective  capable  of  spending  the  money  that  was  allotted  with  a  maximum 
effect.  It  is  impossible  to  enlist  enthusiasts  with  money  alone.  The 
creation  of  a  truly  creative  collective  is  an  immensely  difficult  task. 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  involvement  and  frequently  the  self-sacrifice  of 
youth  who  decide  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  physics  of  elementary  particles? 
First  of  all,  on  the  desire  to  understand  how  the  world  is  constructed.  There 
is  no  more  attractive  task  for  a  curious  mind. 

[Question]  But  apparently  nuclear  physics  has  something  special  to  attract 
youth? 

[Answer]  Perhaps  the  rate  of  its  development?  This  area  of  sciences 
developing  so  rapidly  that  the  names  cannot  keep  up  with  the  content  of  the 
scientific  activity.  But  from  common  sense  we  should  admit  that  atomic 
physics  in  fact  is  chemistry,  since  it  is  precisely  in  chemistry  that  one 
studies  the  various  conditions  of  the  atom  and  the  bonds  between  atoms.  What 
is  called  atomic  physics  is  actually  physics  of  the  atomic  nucleus.  ^  In 
exactly  the  same  way  the  names  of  the  practical  applications  lag  behind. 
Atomic  energy  is  chemical  energy.  And  at  atomic  electric  power  stations  one 
xases  energy  from  fission  of  the  atomic  nucleus,  that  is,  nuclear  energy. 

After  such  a  philological  digression  one  can  say  that  the  Institute  of  Nucle^ 
Physics  does  not  engage  in  the  study  of  how  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  is 
constructed.  The  main  sphere  of  oiu:  scientific  interests  is  in  figuring  out 
how  elementary  particles  are  constructed.  This  is  the  leading  edge  of 
physics,  it  is  precisely  here  that  one  can  receive  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  interconnections  among  such  fundamental  concepts  as  matter,  space  and 
time. 

The  second  area  of  our  institute's  work  is  research  on  the  problem  of 
controlled  thermonuclear  synthesis.  The  concrete,  completely  utilitarian  goal 
of  this  research — ^to  offer  mankind  an  inorganic  source  of  inespensive  energy — 
formally  it  makes  it  possible  to  include  it  in  the  category  of  applied 
science.  But  the  scope  of  the  work  for  studying  the  new  physics  phenomena 
related  to  this  problem  and  the  technical  and  organizational  methods  of  work 
that  have  been  adopted  in  this  area  of  research  set  the  task  of  obtaining 
controlled  thermonuclear  synthesis  in  a  number  of  more  complex  fxmdamental 
problems  of  science. 

[Question]  Do  you  wish  to  say  that  people  are  joined  together  into  the 
collective  not  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  material  interests,  but  around  a 
scientific  idea? 

[Answer]  An  idea  alone  is  not  enough  to  create  an  effectively  working 
research  collective.  A  scientific  institute  with  a  healthy  psychological 
climate  can  be  formed  only  around  an  exceptional,  outstandir^  individual.  In 
applied  research  a  collective  is  frequently  created  around  a  task.  The 
organizational  function  is  performed  by  the  plan  as  such.  As  concerns 
fundamental,  investigatory  research,  in  it  the  decisive  role  is  played  by  the 
personality  of  the  scientific  leader.  He  is  the  one  who  sets  the  research 
task  and  the  idea  of  the  ways  of  achieving  the  goal  are  formed  in  his  mind. 
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In  oua*  institiite  dn  particular  this  tradition' has  been  establish^.'.  "If  the 
head\^of  the  laboratory  leaves,  :the  laboratory  is  disbanded^^  the 

-entire  history  of .  the  iinstirt  th^e  haS"  not  been  a  -single  exception  bo  this 
rule.’;;  A  laboratory  chief  who  haSileft  has;  never  had  a  ’successor,  a  new 
chief? has  never  been; appointed. bo  a  ^laboratory  that- has  ended  up  without  a 
leader.' 

[Question]  But  ^ete  do  the '.eissociates  go  in  this  case?  .  ' 

[Answer]  .  The  mahagenient  considers  their  cases  individually 

and  tries  to  find  jobs  that  aDrrespbnd  to  the  experience  and  qualifications  of 
each.  -v' 

When  a  laboratory  Ghief:irtntinues  to  work  it  is 'possible  to  separate  frOm  him, 
to  "branch  out"  -a  news  laboratory ;  ahd  a  new  sdehtif ic  directlOhi; '  The 
management  of  the '.institute  uses  very  high  and  rigid  criteria  for  this  ^  But 
it  is  inpossible  to  "overthrow"  one's  immediate  supervisor.  Everyone  knows 
this  and  it  has  a /  favorable  effert  on- ^the  moral  and  psychological- climate  of 
the  collectives.  I  think  that  this  practice  could  be  applied  more 
extensively.  Incidentally^  one  exception  was  nonetheless  made— -for  the 
institute  as  'a  whole'jo  After  the  death  of  AndrSy  Mikhaylovich  Budker  the 
Institute  of  .Nuciearcs  Physics:^  continues  the /  work-  he  started  ;  Under  the 
leader^ip  of  his  favorite  student/  Academician  A.'  -N^  Skrinskey.  BUt  A.  M. 
Budker  was  an  exception  himself //  Me  did  not  simply  create  a  scientific 
school.  '  i  Approximately  10  directors -  of  insfeitutes '  arid  leaders  of  large 
projects  have  been  educated  Jin  hur  Collective;-’  As  Andrey  Mikhaylovich  liked 
to  say,  the  exception  only.  prxDVes  - the  rule--  -  /  * 

[Question]  ;  But.  still?let  iis  return  to  -the  vsci^tific  idea;  after  ail,  it  was 
there-iidien  the- institute  was  founded/' it  not?  ..  ^  ' 

[Ans^^]  The  institute  was  formed  around  tira  ideas:  One  of  them  pertains  to 
physics,  the  other  to  economics.  The  first  consists  in  the  following:  the 
basic  instrument;?  of  the-experimenters  in  our  area  Of  science  is  the- flow  of 
charged  particles  obtained  ;ifi:  special "  installationS'5»'?/-acceieratSrs’.'  By 
directing  the  flow  toward  a  target  the  physicists  detect  the  structure 'df  the 
substance  of  the  target,  the  nuclei  of  the  atoms  of  the  substance,  the 
nuclepns  of  which  jthese  nuclei  consist,  .-'.the  higher?- the  eriergy  ^bf  the 
particles  that  are  utilized  the;  "deeper"  6ne  ;  Can  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of 
the  construction /gfi  matter.  :  ;  Advancing  along  this  path,-  physicists  are 
creating  larger  ard* larger  accelerators.  In  the  4960 's  the  sizes'  of  these 
•^instruments"  passed  :  rte'kiiemeter- mark,  and  the  cost  began  to  be  meaSiired  in 
tens  of  .millions- of  rubles  or  dCllars..  .  But  the  most  difficulty  t^^ 
beginning  with  a  certain  ^energy;  vdien  the  Speed  of  movement  of  the  particles 
becomes  fairly  close , to  the  speed  of  light,  each  time  the  effective '&iergy  of 
the  collision  of  the  flying  particle  with  the  particle  of  the  target  is 
doubled’  ::it  i  requires  4K‘f'fdid  /  >^lricrease  dn^  rt  sizes  and- "Cost  '  Cf  the 

accelerator.  ThisThappenS  becaiise  the  of  the  rapidly  moving  "particle 
increases  many  times  over  and  the  collision  of  such  a  heavy  particle  with 
an  imrachile  (and,  consequently,’ rldght^j-'parti^^  of  the  target  it  iS  iiipOs^ 
to  realize  all  of  the  energy  that  is  So  valuable  to. us.  :  ‘  >' 


ihe  only  path  to  incareasing  the  effectiveness  of  aiergy  utilization  is  for  a 
heavy  particle  to  collide  with  a  heavy  one/  that  is,  to  disperse  the  particles 
of  the  target  emd  direct  two  bvmdles  of  particles  against  one  another. 
Success  along  this  new  path  was  achieved  siiitultanepusly  by  two  groups  of 
physicists  in  c^rposite  comers  of  the  earth—in  California  and  in  Siberia. 

It  is  precisely  this  achievement  that  is  the  scientific  trademark  of  the 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics  of  the  Siberian  Breuich  of  the  USSR'  Acadetiy  of 
Sciences.  Accelerators  with  bun^es  that  collide  are  now  in  cp^tion  and  are 
being  constructed  Idiroughout  the  world.  The  method  has  not  simply  received 
general  recognition;  it  has  become  the  beisic  one  in  esperimental  research  on 
elementary  particles. 

Ihe  second  idea,  the  economic  one,  led  to  a  situation  vhere  the  physicists 
began  to  develop  and  produce  industrial  equipment  for  enterprises  of  the 
national  econcray  vhich  is  related  to  the  experiments  equip®®**  they  create. 

[CJuestioh]  But  this  requires  a  plant  within  the  institute. 

[Answer]  We  need  a  plant  anyway.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  research  on 
hi^  energy  physics  without  a  continuous  process  of  creating  large  accelerator 
installations,  their  modemizaticai  and  their  reoonstructicm.  If  tMs  matter 
were  left  in  traditional  channels-- sijbmit  the  order  to  an  outside  design 
bureau,  find  a  plant  vhich  will  manufacture  the  equipment  and  an  installation 
organization,  then  supervise,  select  and  assist-i-all  this  would  take  a  de^de 
or  petdiaps  even  more.  The  creation  of  installations  under  these  conditions 
would  not  assure  us  of  leading  positions  in  world  Science. 

The  only  way  out  was  for  the  institute  to  create  its  cwn  ei^ineering-technical 
and  production  base.  Siberian  physicists  understood  this  long  ago  and  o^ 
institute  began  with  the  creatimi  of  production  ^ibps;  only  "then  was  the  main 
laboratory  facility  OOTStructed. 

[Question]  In  and  of  itself  the  idea  of  creating  a  powerful  erperimental 
production  is  not  a  new  one.  What  are  the  specific  features  of  the  approach 
of  the  Siberian  nuclear  physicists? 

[Answer]  In  the  fiirst  place,  this  is  not  an  idea  but  a  reality,  but  in 
addition  to  this  Audrey  Mikhaylovich  Budker  laid  the  basis  for  tl^  economic 
experiment  in  science/  Tbe  experiinent  pursued  two  goals.  The  first  w^  to 
prrbve  that  hi^-energy  plysics  is  riot  cmily  an  item  of  expenditures,  that  it  is 
not  only  directed  toward  solving  future  scientific  pioblaBis,  but  that  it  can 
also  produce  an  advantage  for:  the  iiatdoned  ecorary  in  tbe  present.  Because  of 
this  advantage  it  is  possible  to  firee  the  state  from  spending  some  of  the 
funds  that  go  for  maintaining  a  large  research  collective.  , 

The  second  goal  is  to  develop  an  imporrt^t  direction  of  scientific  and 
technical  progress  by  solving  inporteuit  problems  related  to  introduction. 
Advancing  along  the  path  of  their  own  reseiarch,  physicists  still  must  engage 
in  aigineering  and  experimental  design  activity.  And  with  a  small  amount  of 
completion  work  the  resiilts  of  their  activity  can  be  used  in  industrial 
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prcduction.  And  if  they  can,  then  they  must  introduce  the  technical  decisions 
that  have  been  developed  into  the  national  economy. 

In  1966  Academician  A.  M.  Budker  went  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  requested 
permission  to  conduct  an  economic  ej^eriment  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
would  provide  for  an  additional  financing  of  resource  and,  on  the  other,  the 
introduction  into  the  national  economy  of  those  achievements  that  were  made 
along  with  the  ej^perimental  research  in  high-energy  physics.  And  permission 
was  given  for  this  experiment. 

[Question]  Is  partial  self-financing  possible  because  of  the  output  of 
industrial  accelerators? 

[Answer]  We  are  now  selling  varioxK  kinds  of  electrophysics  equipment  for  10 
million  rubles  a  year.  Most  of  it  is  industrial  accelerators,  but  there  are 
also  orders  for  other  kinds  of  installations  vhich  we  are  able  to  inanufacture. 
Almost  always  the  basis  remains  the  same.  Our  items  are  used  for  indi:istrial 
radiation  technology  or  for  research  and  experiments  in  the  same  area. 

[Question]  Could  you  briefly  describe  the  scientific  and  technical  aspect  of 
this  technology? 

[Answer]  Radiation  technology  for  industry  is  nothing  new.  Isotopes  have 
^en  us^  for  several  decades,  and  the  sphere  of  their  application  has  become 
relatively  stable.  But  the  possibilities  of  isotopes  have  been  largely 
exhausted  and  they  should  be  replaced  by  industrial  accelerators.  In  the 
first  place,  isotopes  are  a  constant  source  of  radioactivity  and  therefore  it 
is  fairly  difficult  to  organize  various  kinds  of  auxiliary  operations — 
transportation,  replacement,  repair  and  so  forth.  The  industrial  accelerator 
is  incomparable  simpler  to  deal  with  in  this  respect.  All  one  need  do  is  turn 
it  off  like  any  other  machine  or  instrument  and  the  radiation  disappears.  In 
the  second  place,  the  range  of  application  of  isotope  technology  is  limited  to 
the  small  capacities  of  radiation  which  can  actually  be  produced  by 
radioactive  isotopes.  Of  course  there  are  also  liinitations  on  the  capacity  of 
radiation  generated  by  industrial  accelerators,  but  the  existing  needs  can  be 
entirely  accommodated  within  these  limitations? 

The  largest  batch  of  industrial  accelerators  that  we  produced  was  acquired  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  Industry.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  mdnistries  in  the  country  vhere  they  are  attentive  to 
technical  innovations  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  difficulties  of  introduction. 
In  conjunction  with  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  the  Cable 
Industry  we  have  developed  radiation  technology  for  increasing  the  heat 
resistance  of  cable  installation.  This  is  now  the  most  advanced  area  of 
introduction  of  indxjstrial  accelerators  into  production. 

The  leadership  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  Industry  has 
notified  us  that  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  the  economic  effect  from  the 
introduction  of  radiation  technology  in  their  branch  on  the  basis  of 
accelerators  developed  and  manufactured  in  our  institute  amounted  to  250 
million  rubles. 
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Varioxis  plastics  are  used  to  insulate  cable  items.  If  you  want  a  more  durable 
and  heat-resistant  installation  you  use  expensive  plastic.  If  you  want  cable 
that  is  less  expensive  you  use  polyethylene,  but  then  the  heat  resistance  will 
be  somewhat  less  and  it  will  wear  out  more  rapidly.  Why?  The  polyethylene 
layer  consists  of  long  fibers— threads  that  are  not  connected^  to  one  another. 
At  a  temperature  close  to  100  degrees  this  installation  begins  to  melt,  the 
threads  shrink  together  and  the  insulation  gets  out  of  position.  But  if  it  is 
subjected  to  sufficiently  powerful  radiation  the  fiber-threads  seem  to  beccme 
untangled  and  compounds  and  chemical  bonds  are  formed.  The  insulation  will  be 
not  a  totality  of  individual  fibers,  but  a  solid  fabric  whose  threads  have 
cross  "stitches."  The  polyethylene  shield  on  a  cable  or  wire  now  withst^ds 
temperatures  up  to  200  degrees  and  has  considerably  greater  mechanical 
durability.  The  idea  of  such  technology  existed  before  us,  but  we  made  it 
feasible  because  of  the  fact  that  we  produced  inexpensive  radiation. 

The  pioneer  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  accelerators  into  the  cable 
industry  was  the  Mozyrkabel  Plant.  Two  technological  lines  of  this  plant 
produced  an  economic  effect  of  3  million  rubles  as  early  as  1976.  Other  cable 
plants  followed  after  them:  Azov  Kobel,  the  plant  in  Podolsk,  and  others. 
About  2  dozen  accelerators  have  now  been  installed  in  cable  plants  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  Industry.  Ihe  electrical  equipment  plant 
in  Beltsy  uses  Inexpensive  radiation  to  strengthen  polyethylene  pipes  that  are 
xosed  in  electrical  installation.  But  the  main  thing  is  -^t  these  pipes  after 
radiation  acquire  the  quality  of  heat  shrinkage.  It  is  as  though  the  pi^ 
"remembers"  its  form  at  the  moment  of  radiation.  If  a  radiated  pipe  is 
inflated  to  a  larger  diameter,  after  heating  it  returns  to  its  previous,  small 
diameter. 

[Question]  The  sphere  of  application  of  the  effect  of  thermal  shrinkage  is 
probably  hot  limited  to  the  cable  indxjstry,  is  it? 

[Answer]  It  is  exceptionally  broad.  Here  is  one  of  the  probl^  which  has 
been  solved  successfully  with  its  help.  We  know  that  now  the  basic  insulation 
of  pipes  in  main  pipelines  is  done  under  plant  conditions.  When  the  pipes 
arrive  at  the  line  the  only  places  vhere  they  have  no  insulation  is  around  the 
joints  and  in  the  places  vhere  they  will  be  welded.  Under  field  conditions  it 
is  necessary  to  insulate  only  the  seams  themselves  and  the  parts  of  the  pipes 
adjacent  to  them.  It  would  seem  that  thus  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
work  would  be  transferred  from  the  "field"  to  the  plant,  which  essentially 
reduces  the  labor-intensiveness.  But  the  labor-intensiveness  of  manual  work 
for  insulating  the  seams  has  turned  out  to  be  no  less  than  the  mechanized 
process  of  insulating  already  welded  pipes.  , 

Heat  shrinlcage  makes  it  possible  to  simplify  the  technology  of  insulating 
joints  considerably.  The  radiated  sleeve  whose  diameter  is  increased  by 
stretching  after  radiation  is  slipped  onto  the  pipe  before  welding  and  mov^ 
away  from  the  joint.  After  the  seam  has  been  made  and  tested  the  sleeve  is 
moved  toward  the  joint  and  allowed  to  cool.  Shrinking  in  size  and  resuming 
the  form  it  had  at  the  moment  of  radiation,  the  sleeve  fits  tightly  over  the 
seam  and  provides  reliable  sealing. 


It  would  seem  that  the  taek  is  cleat  eind  thCre  would  be  no  doubt  about  the 
economic  effectiveness  from  the  introduction  of  this  technology,  but  the 
d^jartment  that  develc^js  the  teChnolc^^  the  two  departments  that  are  the 
potential  consumers  cannot  agree  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Chemical  Industry 
about  the  output  of  sleeves  with  heat  shrinkage. 

In  general  these  sleeves  aie  Ordy  a  particular  instant  and  heat  shrinkage 
works  well  everyvhere  vhere  it  is  necessary  to  compress,  pack,  condense  and 
seal.  Film  with  these  prcperties  is  used,  for  example,  vhen  packaging  poultry 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  stores. 

[Question]  One  can  conclude  that  radiation  prCcessing  of  plastics  is  one  of 
the  premising  directions  of  technical  progress.  Are  there  ai^  other  similar 
examples? 

[Answer]  Two  accelerators  produced  by  us  are  now  in  operation  at  the 
Elevator.  They  are  used  for  disinfecting  the  grain.  As  distinct  from 
chemical  methods  of  treatment,  radiation  does  nCt  kill  the  insects,  it  only 
sterilizes  them  and  makes  it  impc^ible  for  them  to  r^roduce.  This  is  enou^ 
for  tte  decontamination  of  grain.  Chemical  methods,  on  the  contrary,  destroy 
insects,  but  not  all  of  them‘**'**only  those  that  are  in  the  biologically 
active  phase.  A  certain  amount  of  time  after  chaoical  treatment,  new  insects 
appear  from  the  Cocoons,  larvae  or  eggs— I  am  not  sure  vhiCh.  BUt  radiation 
destreys  the  ability  to  r^ahduoe  in  all  forms. 

Additionally,  Chemical  treatment  involves  the  use  of  toxic  substances.  I 
cannot  say  if  ar^  of  these  substances  remain  in  the  grain,  but  I  can  fully 
guarantee  you  that  no  radiation  remains  in  the  grain.  Incaustriai  accelerators 
produc^  by  us  will  be  installed  in  other  elevators  of  the  country  as  well . 
Radiation  disinfection  of  grain  is  becoming  a  regular,  generally  ar^cepted 
technology. 

Of  course  neither  disinfection  of  grain  nor  processing  cable  insulation  can 
give  an  idea  about  the  broad  possibilities  of  the  Utilization  of  inespensiVe 
radiation  in  industry.  Ihe  technology  of  the  polymerization  of  paint  and 
varnishes,  for  example,  is  fairly  complicated.  In  order  to  obtain  a  shiny 
surfaTO  on  the  housing  of  a  radio  or  television  set  it  is  necessary  to  have 
complicated,  lengthy  and  not  always  Safe  thermal  processing  of  this  surface. 
And  a  lengthy  operation  require  significant  production  ^ce.  After  Changing 
over  to  radiation  technology  it  is  sufficient  to  go  over  a  vrooden  panel  with  a 
radiation  device  and  the  process  is  ccspleted.  Both^  t^^  and  space  are  saved. 
Similar  processes  produce  an  effect  in  polymerization  of  films  and  artificial 
leather. 

There  is  also  the  cutting  ^d  welding  of  metal  with  a  bundle  of  electrons. 
One  of  our  accelerators  was  purchased  by  the  Japanese  firm  Kavasaki  Heavy 
Industries,  which  produces,  in  particular,  large  tankers  and  complicated 
technological  equipment.  The  accelerator  was  used  in  a  laboratory  which 
engages  in  the  development  of  hew  methods  of  welding.  We  would  much  rather 
have  installed  one  of  these  in  cmie  of  the  Soviet  shipbuilding  plants. 
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There  is  a  miltitude  of  technological  processee^  directed’  towarxi  breaking  up 
chemical  cqtipour^.  ■  These  aie  mainly  processes  vfor' purification;  of  industrial 
wastes.,}  Thus  wastes  from  l^e  production. .  of ’iSyntbehio  ri^ben  Jiave  a  rare 
resist^cei  They  must  Jbe;  stored  for time  and;  it 

money  not  only  on  their  storage,  but  .also  on  .  enuring ’  the  safety  of  l^e 
surrounding  environment.  After  these  substances  are  subjected  to  radiation 
treatihmt  thay  break  down  into  hariidess  .  ^ 

[Question)  ,i  f  .  T^  decomposition  ,pf  riibher  .wastesi  jis  *  .again  a‘  pai±icular 
application.'^  3; 

[Answer]  Perhaps  the  most  e^ensiye  .possible  .applicaticai'  Of  rac^atiori  is  for 
neutralization  of  itomicipal  jrastewabers  and  wastewaters'^  frm  animal  hu^Dandry 
farms,  above  all  large  hog  complexes. 

[QiiAg'hTnn]  hn  yoU  really  think  that  sametinp-  in  the  ’fUturei^^^n  each  hog 

farm  there  will  be  a  source  of  f radiation  wM  be'msed  to;  neutralize  the 

wastewaters^;  ’  -O' U-j-y  t 


[Answer]  vi  do  not  see  ar^thing  ^unusual  in  that.  It  ie  worse  Nfhen  one  cannot 
take  a  dip  in  the  river  because  jof  fear;  of  pollution  with  v/astewaters.  .n  . 


[Question]  iUxi  this  is  not  dangerous?; 


[Answer]  I  guar^tee  that  it  is  not. 

[Question]  5four  institute;  has  been  of  relation 

technology. :for many- ,yearpi-ncw..>-.v‘rv;:^  'V;  -.r.- 


[Answer]  ;  ^ Yes,  sinc:e  1966. 


[Question]  Is  it  not  time  to  turn  the  technical  documentation  over  to  some 
industrial  ehtetprises?  After  all,  ’  they,  ccsuld  -^^  industtial  accelerators 

themselves  if  :they  are  so  ne(oessary>.:  -s.,-.';- ' 

[Answ^];  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  ;r  ;  ;  •  ;  c  :;  ‘ 

[Question],  V  But  vhy^  there  is  a  idemani  for,;  them.  I\ho  is  to  blame 

for  the  ’fact  .that ,  industry  has  hot .  mastered  the  production  of  accelerators? 
Is  it ;  a ;lack  .oi’  interest  or  technological  uipreparedness?  Why:  h^ 
academic  institute  b^  producing  industrial  accelerators  for  20  years  :ato  toe 
end  to  'tois  is  still  not  in  sight?-,  certain  ministries 

could  have  turned  in  the  direction  of  producing  this  kind  of  technical 
ecjuipment. 

[Answer]  J ,  Of  course,  we  have  not  stood  still  for  20  years ;  toe  designs  sf  the 
acceletotprs  have  been  constantly  .  inproving.  ;  But  .industry  actually  has  ncpt 
set  ab^t  producing  them  yet.  What  is  to^ 'reason ''fpr;tois?  ;fln^^^^^^i^  it  is 

generally  difficult  to  produce  that  yhich  is  required  in  a  •  quantity,  of  several 
units  a  year.  The  small  series :  and  to©  po^le^city  of  high‘-voltage  items  are 
two  aspects  which  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  accelerators  as  a  future 
producrt. 
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But  here  too  we  are  gradually  airranging  (Contacts  with  the  itiinistcy  we  already 
mentioned — the  Ministry  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  Industry.  The  USSR 
Gosplan  has  come  to  a  decision  concerning  the  assimilation  of  the  production 
of  industrial  accelerators  at  enterprises  of  this  branch.  We  have  now  begun 
the  introduction  of  the  production  of  accelerators  at  the  Sibelektroterm 
Association.  The  association  is  technologically  prepared  for  the  assimilation 
of  these  products.  But  many  coirponents  are  alien  to  it:  electronic  optics, 
irradiation  units,  and  control  elements. 

It  is  presuii^  that  the  transfer  of  technology  for  producing  accelerators  will 
take  place  in  stages.  Initially  let  the  production  association  assimilate 
only  those  parts  and  technological  operations  vhich  it  can  handle  most  easily. 
For  the  time  being  the  rest  of  them  can  be  done  by  the  institute's 
experimental  production.  If,  for  example,  the  Ministry  of  the  Electrical 
Ec^ipment  Industry  has  ordered  15  accelerators,  let  the  enterprises  of  this 
ministry  do  work  which  in  terms  of  labor-intensiveness  is  equal  to  the 
production  of  ^is  quantity  of  items  and  the  rest  will  be  finished  by  our 
jmstitute.  This,  according  to  ity  idea,  is  planned  introduction  of  industry 
into  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

[Question]  But  \idiy  must  this  introduction  be  smooth? 

[Answer]  From  numerous  contacts  I  have  formed  the  conviction  that  production 
workers  ^e  afraid  not  so  much  of  the  volumes  as  of  new  technologies:  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  introduce  them  and  a  lor^  time  to  learn  them.  Our  ej^jerimental 
production,  on  the  contrary,  finds  it  difficult  to  increase  volumes.  As 
concerns  restxucU^ing  technology,  this  is  precisely  our  main  specialization. 
Of  course,  with  time  industrial  accelerators  will  be  produced  in  plants,  but, 
if  necessary,  the  assimilation  should  be  gradual. 

[Question]  Is  it  possible  to  predict  the  creation  of  a  subbranch  for 
producing  industrial  accelerators? 

[Answer]  A  subbranch  is  going  too  far.  One  or  two  plants — ^perhaps  with  a 
volimie  of  production  of  several  dozen  a  year. 

[Question]  Is  that  your  estimate  of  the  demand? 

[Answer]  There  are  all  kinds  of  demand.  There  is  a  demand  which  is 
determined  according  to  the  principle  "It  would  be  good,"  and  there  is  the 
real  demand  that  can  be  seen  from  the  needs  of  the  enterprises.  The  former  is 
calculated  by  analogy  with  the  leading  industrially  developed  countries,  and 
the  latter  is  roistered  by  the  readiness  of  industrial  enterprises  to  take 
over  the  production  of  these  accelerators. 

[Question]  It  wotald  be  more  correct  to  call  the  second  demand  a  false  one. 
[Answer]  The  first? 

[Question]  No,  the  second.  There  is  a  full  saturation  of  the  market  because 
the  consumer  is  not  prepared. 
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[Answer]  I  viould  still  call  the  first  one,  the  dem^  on  paper,  a  false  one, 
vUcien  orders  are  submitted  for  the  five-year  plan  without^  any  responsibility. 
In  fact  the  market  is  not  prepared  to  accept  this  qu^tity  of  accelerators. 
Only  a  few  enterprises  are  actually  prepared  to  assimilate  them — a  coiple  of 
dozen  or  perhaps  a  hundred.  And  this  is  the  actual  demand. 

[Question]  All  right,  but  why  is  the  consumer  not  sufficiently  prepared? 

[Answer]  This  takes  place  to  a  considerable  degree  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  technical  side  of  the  matter  nor  because  of  illiteracy,  but 
because  of  complacency.  A  rule  goes  into  eff^;  "Tto  adopt  the  new  will  cost 
you  moire."  These  are  the  most  general  considerations.  But  there  are  also 
more  concrete  ones.  The  plant  would  be  glad  to  adopt  developed  technolo^, 
but  we  are  offering  it  an  accelerator  because  we  do  not  decil  with  radiation 
technology  as  such.  That  is  already  far  afield  from  nuclear  physics.  We 
cannot  simultaneously  be  specialists  in  grain,  insects  and  the  viruses  that 
live  on  these  insects,  we  cannot  have  a  profoiind  understanding  of  paints  and 
vami^es,  polyethylene  and  artificial  leather. 

In  order  to  incorporate  radiation  technology  successfully  into  the  basic 
technological  process,  one  needs  specialists  in  the  corresponding  areas  of 
industrial  production.  IWo  of  the  most  successful  applications  of  industrial 
accelerators— —in  the  production  of  cable  and  at  elevators — ^tum^  out  to  be 
successful  only  because  enthusiasts  were  found  in  the  branch  institutes.  The 
group  that  took  the  initiative  in  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute 
of  the  Cable  Industry  sinply  could  not  construct  its  own  accelerator,  but  vhat 
to  do  beyond  that  was  iquite  clear  to  them. 

The  cooperation  proceeded  with  more  difficulty  with  the  Minist:^  of 
Procurements:  there  the  workers  had  fewer  skills  in  working  with  complicated 
technical  equipment.  Within  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Grain  and  its  Novosibirsk  branch  grotps  were  created  in  conjunction  with  vhich 
we  did  the  first  eiperiments,  first  in  Novosibiri^  and  then  in  Odessa. 

[Question]  Perhaps  it  would  be  espedient  to  create  a  multiprofile  multibranch 
center  for  producing  radiation  technology  and  industry. 

[Answer]  Under  the  conditions  of  the  branch  structure  of  management  such 
centers  should  be  formed  within  each  branch. 

[Question]  But  the  example  of  the  heat-shrinking  sleeves  convinces  us  how 
difficult  it  is  to  overcame  barriers  between  branches. 

[Answer]  This  exaitple  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  xis  to  arrange  oi^ 
relations  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Chemical  Industry.  For  this  ministry  in 
the  future  should  be  the  largest  consumer  of  industrial  accelerators.  But  so 
far  we  have  delivered  only  four  to  them,  and  only  one  of  these  is  working 
well,  that  is,  in  a  production  program.  The  remainder  are  used  as 
experimental  and  esperimental-industrial  installations.  So  the  basic  lansaid 
word  regarding  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  heat  shrinkage  sleeves  was  left 
vp  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Chemical  Industry.  We  shall  hope  for  the  best. 
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[Questidji]  at;  chemipal'^ijn^^  ^ould  be  ypr^ 

intermec^ary,  fp:p  i^e  ibit:ip6^^r(iicm"i^''im^  there  f^? 

[Answer]  We  siitpiy  lipt  a^^e  &e;  Bum  pf  Biis  and  th^f ore  we 

are  tryiiig  jto  solye  c^ter  other  weans. 

First  of  all,  we  Were  decislv^y  st^jpor^^  No^sibirsk  .CEOT  (3dJ^ 

submitted  a  suggestion  to  make  one  of  the  plants  the  center  for  radiation 
chemical  technology,  toe  breeding  ground  fpr  -technological  processes  in 
toe  ^i^tem  pf  the  Winistiy^^  of  toe  to  to  the  plan, 

13  accelerators  shbuld  be  installed  at  this  plant /''and  it  is  to,  produce 
several  thousand  tons  of  heat  shrinkage  sleeves  for  insulating  petroleum  ard 
gas  pip^ines,  various  kinds  Pf  films  and  .cpatings.,  ^  /;  i 

Not  s6  Ipr^.  a^  toe  USSR' (Spsplah  had  to  ediib^^  |)he  ,^rk  of  toe  Siberito 

Branch  pf  the  US;^  Academy  of  '^ienpes.  Thora'repr^'^tati^  pf  scierde  itade 
a  suggetoiop  to  create  a  center  for  radiation  techhgi'ogy,  on  jthe  basis  of  to 
aforedientipned  plant,  Ilhe  Gc^lto/ approved  Npw,  relying  pn 

si^po^  frcttji  party  agencies  and  the  Gosplan,-  we  hp^  ,  to  .convince  toe  Ministry 
of  toe  Ch^c^  Industry  dt  toe  need  for  such  a  scitotific  prbdu^^^ 

[Question]  :  It  . tirrns  out  that  you' have  ttito/tosucc^tofuiiy 

deal  wjito  top.  Same  autoprity ...  .  '/.'r,;. 


[Answer]  toe  prchlem  is  that  it  is  h^essaryVtPrefejeto'  ceitoih^pitdto 
to  transfer  ’  certain  ones  to  other  plants,  -lihis'i^s  ^ 

considerably  simpler  when  everytoing  remains  as  it  is/  Forcing  people  to 
change  scsnetoing  frequently  means  forcing  them  to  act  in  opposition  to  thPir 
interests.  ^  ^  ^ 


[Question]  Still  there  are  mariy  bitoch  itotli^tes  tn  pur^^^c^  Gan'^  we 

expect  that^  at  some  time  there  .will  he  a.  Xihe  pi  enthusiasts -from  these 
institutes  cofflii^  to  you  for  radiation  tedhnolo^?  And  toat  heeds  tP  be  done 
for  this  to  happen? 


[Answer]  YOtir  ^estion  pertains  hct  ;,o&Ly  to  radia;^^^ 

more  gen^:al  hltoe. .  to  toe  vhoie  I '  am  to  Ppt:^ist,  -hut  cptm  inspired 

by  decision^ '  of  toe  party  and  government,  tod  particularly  by .  recent 
decisions.'"  '.'v.'  ■'  '  ./'tv//  ./X-',/'  - //■  "V;  .  ' 

In  order  to  increase  interest  in  technical  innovations  it  ,lsj,  necessary  to 
resolxitely  eliminate  anonymity  ard  to  form  pc^itiye  feedtock:  those  too  are 
working  best  should  receive  the  best  corriitions  for  their  further  activity* 
Inseparable  from  this  positive  feedback  is  a  demand  of  the  time— heater 
independence  for  production  collectives.  Ihese.  problems  are  frequently  raised 
on  toe  pages  of  ER3  as  well.  '  '  ;  .  .  . 


Ihe  hito  goals  of  fundtototal  scitoce  m^  it  '^ssible  ta  cgi^ 
of  talented  people' too  are  involved  in  toeir  wprl|c. '  qreati-<k/iabnr  i^niTV^«^iy 
deserves  encouragement,  boto  moral  and’ toterial./  i^^^^  opinion  of 

many  au^rs  in  EKD  to  toe  eff^  that  toe  role  of  material  incentives  and  its 
proportion  in  wages  should  be  increased,  removing  toe  existing  limitations  on 
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the  amounts  of  bonus  paym^ts  *  But  it  Should  be  noted  that  even  now  the 
management  df  the  scierttific  research  cpllecrtive  far  from  always  takes 
advantage  of  all  the  e)cisting  possibilities  f or  •ttie  desired  differentiation  of 
wages  of  associate  in  ke^i^  With  the  real  oontrihutiQn  to  the  Gonmon^  Cause. 
Ihe  existing  proportion  of  1*e  bonus  fund  is  spent  on  sinply  incpasing  the 
average  wages.  On  a  certain  amount  of  collective  stimulation  vrtiich> 
unfortunatriy,  like  ^  overall  amount  of  the  bcmus  fund,  does  not  depend  on 
the  results: 'of ;:the;-VKadc.  -;  ; 

[Question]  Do  you  wish  tO  say  that  it  is  sinpler  and  easier  for  the 
management  of  the  institute  to  p^  bonuses  according  to  the  principle  of  "a 
little  for  everyone"? 

[Answer]  I  would  not  like  to  repeat  that  banality.  It  is  better  to  say  a 
covple  of  wonis  about  one  of  the  objective  factors  that  forces  us  to  tate  a 
different  path.  It  sesms  to  me  that  in  the  sphere  of  science  and  sci^ific 
and  <-iyhni  rial  pmgress  the  factor  Of  the  collectivity  of  labor  is  poorly  tal^ 
into  accoxuiti,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  socialist  system  and  ccmmuni^ 
ideology  orient  us  directly  toward  that.  Invention  work,  for  exaiipie,  is 
totally  arranged  on  the  principle  of  individual  incentive.  The  existing 
policy  motivates  an  indiyidued  not  for  the  siKxess  of  the  overall  cause,  but 
in  filling  out  an  application  for  the  proposed  invention  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  receiving  an  authort s  certificate.  Precpiently  even  this  person 
himself  iinderstandS  t^t  his  receiving  an  author's  certificate  will  te  of  no 
benefit  to  the  cause  airt  he  nUSt  f ill  out  an  imnense  number  of  papers  in  order 
to  si±mit  art  applicati<Si  scrnetimes  excdusively  for  the  sake  of  one  more  entry 
in  his  not^DOok  of  scientific  works  and  inventions. 

[Questibn]  And  this  distracts  him 

[Answer]  I  think  that  the  state  prize  is  also  largely  an  individual 
incentive*  The  collective  represertted  by  the  ^cific  prize  winner  is  not 
stimulated  by  this  and  does  not  receive  greater  possibilities  for  further 

work* 

It  is  important  for  the  collective  that  is  working  best  to  have  the  best 
conditions  for  production  activity!  better  equipment  and  so  forth.  Even 
moneteuy  enchuragetaent  could  be  made  sui  element  of  the  production  ^Coitive 
if>  for  example,  the  collective  "earns"  an  increased  coefficient  irt  wag^. 
Let  us  say  that  for  an  important  achievement  each  member  of  the  collective 
receives  a  si^ificant  (20*30  percent)  increment  to  his  salary.  Ihis 
increment  should  autcmatiCally  go  into  effect  for  a  time  that  would  orient  the 
collective  as  a  \feoie  tChrauJd  new  production  successes.  And  each  one  should 
feel  this^  from  the  mmiager  ri^t  down  to  the  cleatii^ 

[Questich]  .There  are  ikcbehiy  no  st^ 

[Answer]  In  sciaioe  Ih^  is  not.  The  category  is  awarded  not  for 
the  r^ults,  but  frequently  according  to  the  departmental  jurisdictipri*  And 
not  for  a  period  of  time,  but  once  and  for  all.  But  the  most  iitportant 
incentive  is  the ''incresused"  ppssibUities  of  further  work. 
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[Question] ^  I^t  us  turn  from  general  questions  to  their  concrete 
manifestations.  I  should  like  to  learn  of  some  examples  of  technical 
solutions  which  were  obtained  as  a  byproduct  during  the  creation  of 
experimental  installations  and  have  turned  out  to  be  useful  for  practical 
application. 

[Answer]  We  produce  two  series  of  industrial  accelerators:  the  ELV,  v^ich 
operates  according  to  the  principle  of  an  ordinary  rectifier,  and  the  IIU — on 
the  basis  of  high-frequency  resonators.  In  each  of  them  there  are  elements 
which  exist  only  in  experimental  physics  and  they  are  quite  unusual  for 
industry.  Especially  imusual  for  production  workers  is  the  handling  of  a  high 
vacuum  and  the  creation  of  technical  equipment  with  superhi^  tensions. 

[^estion]  In  vhat  respect  have  industrial  accelerators  improved  during  the 
time  since  they  have  been  produced  in  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Ihysics? 

[Answer]  They  have  improved  in  two  directions:  they  have  become  more 
reliable  and  more  powerful.  We  have  gradually  begun  to  understand  what 
reliability  is  under  plant  conditions  when  the  accelerator  is  controlled  not 
by  a  physicist,  but  personnel  vtio  have  undergone  minimum  training.  In  this 
respect  we  have  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  ejperience.  The  accelerators  have 
become  less  esperpive  per  unit  of  capacity.  We  began  with  accelerators  with  a 
capacity  of  10  kilowatts,  for  a  long  time  the  standard  was  for  machines  with 
20  kilowatts,  but  now  we  are  also  producing  100— kilowatt  accelerators. 

[(^estion]  What  does  an  accelerator  with  a  Capacity  of  100  kilowatts  look 
like  from  the  outside? 

[Answer]  From  toe  outside  it  is  a  tank  about  3  meters  hi^  and  about  a  meter 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  ^ould  be  located  in  a  small  radiation  insulated 
premise.  Everything  that  is  radiated  should  go  through  this  premise:  grain — 
along  the  transporter,  painted  panels — on  stands,  and  cable  goes  through  by 
itself.  There  is  no  radiation  outside  of  these  premises. 

[Question]  ^  But  perhaps  a  false  saturation  of  the  market  could  maintain  high 
prices  for  indus'teial  accelerators?  After  all,  for  ejperimental  production  in 
an  academic  institute  reducing  production  costs  is  a  tertiary  goal. 

[Answer]  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  the  industrial  accelerator  plays  an 
essential  role.  ^In  the  first  place,  the  acquisition  of  each  accelerator  is 
supported  by  special  ^  financing  from  the  corresponding  ministry.  Second,  with 
current  prices  the  time  period  for  recouping  the  espenditures  does  not  exceed 
a  year.  As  compared  to  other  kinds  of  new  technical  equipment  the  economic 
effectiveness  of  industrial  accelerators  is  simply  obvious. 

[Question]  We  are  discussirg  the  results  that  have  already  been  achieved,  but 
vhat  can  be  said  regarding  the  future?  What  new  technologies  do  you  intend  to 
introduce  into  the  national  economy? 

[Answer]  Under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  for  i:is 
will  be  the  development  and  manufacture  of  equipment  for  the  generation  of 
synchrotronic  radiation. 
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[Question]  What  is  that? 

[Answer]  Accelerators  of  elementary  particles  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
1 1  npar  and  circular.  In  the  latter  the  magnetic  field  draws  the  accelerated 
particles  out  of  the  free  linear  movement  and  causes  them  to  move  in  a  closed 
trajectory.  Under  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  pressure  like  particles — 
electrons — lose  energy  on  radiation,  which  is  called  synchrotron  (SI)  or 
magnetobrake. 

We  all  know  how  sparks  fly  from  a  grinding  wheel — on  a  tangent.  Brake 
radiation  is  in  the  same  direction.  From  the  vheel  of  the  accelerator  along 
the  tangent  they  make  channels  of  synchrotron  radiation. 

The  range  of  synchrotron  radiation  is  broad.  With  a  small  amount  of  energy^  of 
the  electrons  most  of  the  radiation  is  in  the  ultraviolet  range.  Wi"^ 
increased  energy  the  range  expands  sharply  and  most  of  the  radiation  is 
initially  low-energy  and  then  it  becomes  high-energy  X-ray  radiation.  But  the 
main  thing  is  that  the  brightness  of  the  synchrotron  radiation  is  much  (tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times)  greater  than  the  brightness  of  existing 
sources  of  X-ray  radiation.  The  broad  range  of  wave  lengths  and  the  immense 
brightness  determine  the  richest  possibilities  of  synchrotron  radiation; 
almost  every  sphere  of  natural  sciences  is  involved  in  this  and  is  interested 
in  experiments  with  it. 

Solid-state  physics  and  chemistry,  material  science  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word  and  biology  have  been  given  a  powerful  new  instrument  for 
investigating  their  objects.  By  utilizing  SI  it  is  possible  to  conduct  X-ray 
structural  analysis  of  a  specimen  that  is  thousands  of  times  smaller  in  wei^t 
and  in  a  very  ^ort  pieriod  of  time.  Thus  biologists  were  able  to  \ase  the  X- 
ray  method  to  film  the  process  of  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  and  thus  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  this 
phenomenon. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  name  all  the  numerous  exaitples  of  the  utilization  of 
SI.  This  broad  area  of  research  is  a  side  product  from  physics  of  elementary 
p>articles,  the  method  of  using  beams  going  in  opposite  directions,  for  vhose 
realization  electronic  accumulators  were  developed — the  sources  of  SI. 

[Question]  But  if  such  large,  complicated  and,  of  course,  costly 
installations  as  your  accelerators  using  opposing  beams  serve  as  the  sources 
for  SI,  is  it  feasible  to  utilize  this  radiation  extensively  in  other  areas  of 
science. 

[Answer]  Yes,  you  are  right,  we  are  speaking  about  equipment  that  costs  tens 
of  millions  of  rubles,  and  centers  for  collective  use  should  be  established  to 
operate  it  efficiently.  Such  centers  alreac3y  exist  abroad:  five  centers  for 
the  utilization  of  SI  in  the  United  States,  five  in  Western  Europe  and  three 
in  Japan. 

Such  a  center  recently  began  to  operate  in  our  country  in  the  Institute  of 
Atomic  Energy  imeni  I.  V.  Kurchatov.  A  small  specialized  accumulator  of 


electrons  (source  of  SI)  and  equipment  for  the  c^ter  were  delivered  and 
manufact^ed  in  our  institote;;  But  most  of  the  work  with  the  utilization  of 
SI  is  still  done  by- us. ^  Here  we  have  mote  than .  lOO  qroups  not  only  of  Soviet, 
but  also  of  foreign  scientific  subdivisions  and  they  are  conducting  research 
on  SI,  vhich  is  a  "l^roduct''  of  on:  'taslc  production'»--work  on  physics  of 
elementary  particles.  Ihe  users- of  SI  work,  as  we  say,  ’’under  parasitic 
conditions.” 

[Question]  Can  Si  have  any  other  applications  besides  scientific  research?  ■ 

[^swer]  Yes  it  can,  and  very  significant  ones.  -  The  development  of 
microelectronics,  one  of  the  main  directions  of  scientific  and  technical 
progre^,  ^  acccBipanied  ty  a  continuous  reduction  of  the  sizes  of  elements  of 
microcircuits,  an  ever  larger  number  of  vMch  are  1^  on  a  i  service 

of  a  small  semiconductor  crystal.  From  integrates  circuits  of 
microelectronics  one  moves  on  to  large  integrated  circuits  (BIS’s,  superlarne 
SBIS's),  and  so  forth. 

A  banrier  has  appeared  on  the  path  to  further  miniaturization— the  wavelength 
of  li^t  ^t  is  used  during  the  proc^  of  the  fhotoprint  in  the  reproduction 
of  microcircuits.  Diffraction  of  light  impedes  obtalnir^  imprints  with  sizes 
of  elements  that  are  ccnparable  to  the  laig^  of  its  wave.  It  is  necessary  to 
change  over  to  sources  of  radiation  with  a  shorter  wavelength.  But  the 
intensiveness  of  the  existing  sources  of  X-ray  radiation  is  small  and  not 
suitable  for  industrial  application  in  the  reproduction  of  microcircuits. 
Only  SI  with  its  immense  brightness  has  turned  oUt  to  be  suitable  for 
purpose. 

The  scale  of  modem  prc^cti^n  of  microelectronic  equipment  is  such  that  a 
large  ente^rise  of  this  profile  can  allow  itself  the  utilization  of  such 
costly  equipment  as  ^  accumulator  of  ele<3trons  intended  especially  for 
cbtaining  SI.^  The  more  so  sincse  in  addition  to  the  process  of  reproducing  SI, 
apparently,  it  will  be  used  for  Stage— by— stage  control  of  the!  structure  of 
crystals,  vhich  will  help  tp  sharply  r^ce  the  percentage  of  defective  Work, 
vhich  IS  now  discovered  only  in,  th®  final, .  stages  of  the  technological  process. 

[^estion]  What  can  you  say  about  the  Ibhg'^onsidered  plan  Of  creating  a 
Siberian  center  for  SI? 

[Answer]  In  the  first  place,  the  Siberian  CSehter  f or  SI  already  exists  and  is 
els  of  tte  largest  scientific  centers  in  the  country  for  collective 
c;fUnctionn  of  coirpiicated  and  costly  equipment.  The  more  than  100  scientific 
groups  outside  of  our  institute,  the  regular  all-union  and  international 
conferences,  the  schools  ahd  oonventioite  on  prcfolems  of  the  utilization  of  SI 
speak  for  themselves. 

But  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the  plan  for  the  creation  in  the  Siberian 
branch  of  a  laboratory  for  utilizing  SI,  which  is  equipped  with  a  special 
electron  accumailatbr,  the  source  of  Si,  which  has  bunkers  near  idiis 
accumulator  for  conducting  ejqjerimients  and  laboratory  premises  for  preparing 
them  has  been  discussed  for  a  fairly  long  time  and  so  far  withput  results. 
Unfortunately ,  the  limited  resources  of  the  Siberian  branch  for  many  years 


have  mde  it  to  isolve  this  ptoblair>  M  the'SI -iisers  ira^ 

thenselves  to  the  ipconven^  the?  "pairasitic'V/cxjnditiom  aiid  the'>  extreme 


caxiwde^^s. 


In  spite  of  the  fact;  that  apw  tfee  htaTdred  grot^ 

to  institutes  of  the  Siberian  Branch,  the  possibility  of  this  ooqperatioh  in 
our  Akademgorodok  is  far  from  fully  utilized.  The  structure  of  the 
Novosibirsk  Scientific  CQiter  teS:?ahai®^ftaft%;fe^^  of  all,  teete 

is  no  single  specialization  or  scientific  monoculture  here,  vhich  is  typical, 
in  particulcir,  of  Dubna  or  Pu^chino,:c  dhsiiackvof  ^e  urrLfied  orientation  has 
its  pluses  and  minuses,  but  the  ,ppfifeiv&  aspectsihite  clearly  greater. 
Researchers  working  in  y^ious  areas_,?9f  ecience,  i:  in  xmte  with;  bne '  another  , 
and  abpve  all  in  the  process  „  Qf  ^  deilF  informal  ecpmunication  and  the 
performance  of  joint  work,  learn  about  new  m&thods  of  wc^k;  ?;  'Thete  is  a  mutual 
enrichment  pf  the  sciences  with  methpdPiPgiGal  :innciVations>  '  Vhich  caihnot  ;  but  "  ■ 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  process  of  scientific  research  as  a  ■whole;  ' 


[Question]  Apparently  the  rolP  Pf  the  Institute:  of  ;  Nuclear  Thysics',  the 
largest  institute  in  the  Siberian  -Branchy  .  within? framework  of  such 
creative  cooperation  is  significant  even  iirespePtive'of  rthe  ^tebleitt  bf  S 
it  not?;- .  1. V' , ; , " / ^ y  ■ 

[Answer],  NUclear  physics  and  physics  of  ^^ementaiy  particles  is  characterized 
by  a  high  level  of  -the  ntilization  Of  - -.  electronib  .  computers  and  o 
electronic  equipment  in  "the  process  ?of  conducting  eiqperitentei  '  Ihe^'c^^  pf 
SI  users  working  at  oirr  institute  have  all  the  opportimities  to  borrow  this 
culture,  and  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  contribute  in  all  ways  to  this 
process,  not  backing  away  from  ■bhe  neceseafycita'tdrial>  aM  labor  es^iendii^^ 

We  would:  b>e  glad  to  increase:  our  ^interaction/ with  Our  ;nei^^^  Work  in 

radiation  cheius'try  and  'the  dcvelopineht /  of  radiation  .'te<3mologies. " 

But  th^e  are  aisO  judgit^'te:  about  copperatioU’S^chKtei^  me  of  thO  *  content 
of  an  article  I  read  somewhere  In.  lone', of  s  ■thfev  central :  newspapers .  •  The 
joumalis't  .  described  how  the  designers  i  ofi  ;the  d^igh  ;  bureau  "  which  was 
successfully  developing  new  potato  harvesting  combines  were  regularly  sent  to 
harvest  pptatoes  by  hand.  ;  It  is  possible  toi  approach ’the  >  interaction  be'tWeen 
the  Ir^ti'ba.te  of  Nuclear  Fhysics  and  other  institutes  of  the /Siberian  Branch 
in  the  same  way.  Do  you  have  a  large  e>5)erimental  production?  Let  it  do  yhat 
is  nec^s^ry  for.  ether  .institutes.  .^0; 

It  seems  to,  us  much  more  fruitful  to  tak©  aldiffCrent  approach,  taking 
advantage  of  our  specific  experience.  i:A^therijLllristratian'  is.  the  eXhiiEple  of 
our  cOc^eration  with  .groups  of .  SI-.,users.  ni*  ■■ 


Physicists  working  in  our  area  of  science  are  able  to  do  more  than  just 
accelerate  particles  and  create;  radiation'  beams.'  \  i  Various  methods  of 
registration  of  particles  and  i'teef-croationiof  ?5?afious' kinds  :jof  radiation 
detectors,  coicprise  a  highly  developed  apea  of  experimen'tal  technology.  Thus 
especially  for  researchers  who  use  pur  spvnces  of  SI:  we  have  developed  and 
manufactured  in  several  models  positipnally/  fsensi'tive  'single  and  doiible 
coordinate  X-ray  detectors.  In  pur/ins'^^^  foimed  a  siriair  grotp  ' 

vhich  is  carrying  out  •tee  development  of  this  kind  of  ins'truments.  Ihe  hi^ 
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parameters  of  these  detectors  and  the  immediate  connection  with  the  conputers, 
vMch  one  mi^t  say  are  built  into  the  body  of  the  instrument,  have  opened  i:p 
for  them  other  (in  addition  to  the  SI)  areas  of  application. 

One  of  the  modifications  of  the  detector  was  installed  in  the  Center  for 
Protection  of  Maternity  and  Childhood  (Moscow)  and  is  utilized  for  X-ray 
examinations,  making  it  possible  to  reduce  the  dose  of  X-ray  radiation  to  one- 
30th  as  conpared  to  other  available  methods.  We  hope  that  a  second  instrument 
of  this  type  will  be  used  ty  Novosibii^  medics. 

[Question]  Does  such  a  large  scale  of  work  of  an  applied  nature  not  irtpede 
your  basic  research  of  a  fundamental  direction  and  is  it  still  possible  to 
consider  this  the  basic  one? 

[Answer]  The  basic  directions  for  the  work  of  our  institute,  as  before,  are 
^ysics  of  elementary  particles  and  controlled  thermonuclear  synthesis.  We 
are  trying  to  carry  out  oiir  solution  so  that  the  total  expenditures  of  all 
kinds  on  applied  work  do  not  exceed  25  percent  of  our  resources.  This  is  not 
so  simple.  Life  is  pushing  us  in  the  direction  of  increasing  this  figure  and 
certain  efforts  are  necessary  in  order  for  the  25  percent  planned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  end  up  being  no  more  than  27  percent  at  the  end  of 
els  year.  Ihe  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  applied  research  is  simpler  and, 
c:  fUnctionstanc%>oint  of  the  present  day,  more  necessary.  But  we  understand 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  collective  such  as  it  is  is  determined  by  its 
basic  tasks.  An  essentially  greater  orientation  toward  applied  work  will 
change  the  composition  and  the  very  nature  of  the  collective,  and  it  will  be 
no  different  fresm  the  numerous  scientific  institutions  of  an  applied  profile. 

[Question]  .What  will  be  the  institute's  next  step  in  research  on  physics  of 
elemi^tary  particles?  Is  a  large  new  idea  being  developed,  one  comparable  in 
significance  to  the  method  of  counterdirectional  beams? 

[Answer]  Today's  situation  for  installations  with  counterdirectional  beams  of 
electrons  and  positrons  reminds  one  of  that  vhich  existed  in  the  1960 's  for 
accelerators  with  an  unmoving  target.  Again,  beginning  with  a  certain  amount 
of  energy,  to  double  it  means  quadrupling  the  sizes  and  cost.  The  physical 
nature  of  these  two  obstacles  on  the  path  to  increasing  the  energy  of  the 
collision  of  particles  is  quite  different.  In  the  1960 's  this  was  a 
relativistic  growth  of  the  mass  of  the  particle  with  a  speed  approaching  the 
speed  of  light;  in  the  1980 's  the  barrier  to  the  development  of  circular 
accelerators  with  counterdirectional  beams  of  electrons  and  positrons  has  been 
synchronic  radiation.  A  catastrophic  increase  in  its  capacity  with  an 
increase  in  the  energy  of  the  particles  forces  one  to  reduce  the  sharpness  of 
the  turn  in  the  path  of  the  particles  and,  consequently,  to  increase  the  sizes 
of  the  installation. 

For  this  reason  the  size  of  the  vacuum  chamber  of  our  installation 
approximately  coincides  with  the  size  of  the  running  track  around  the  stadim 
and  the  installation  under  construction  in  Geneva  in  the  European  Center  for 
Nuclear  Research  (CERN)  will  have  a  perimeter  of  27  kilometers  and  will  cost 
almost  a  billion  dollars. 
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The  only  v/ay  to  avoid  synchronic  radiation  is  to  change  to  linear  aoc^erators 
with  bundles  of  particles  directed  against  one  another.  This  was  the  last 
inportant  idea  of  Andrey  Mikhaylovich  Budker.  More  than  10  years  were  spent 
on  its  development.  By  the  present  time  all  the  principal  problems  have  been 
solved.  There  were  two  main  ones. 

The  first.  The  particles  pass  through  a  linear  accelerator  just  once,  and  in 
order  to  gather  the  necessary  energy  here  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  hi^ 
rate  of  acceleration.  Otherwise  the  length,  and,  consequently,  the  cost  of  the 
accelerator  will  be  inccsrparably  large  and  there  will  be  no  advantage  over  the 
circular  design.  By  the  present  time  the  institute  has  experimentally 
obtained  the  necessary  rate  of  acceleration. 

Second.  In  the  installation  with  the  counterdirectional  linear  bundles  the 
particles  meet  only  once  and  in  order  for  this  single  meeting  of  a  pair  of 
bundles  to  have  any  results  it  is  necessary  to  ccrapress  them  at  the  point  of 
meeting  to  very  small  sizes.  Now  on  one  of  our  installations  the  cross- 
sectiOn  of  the  bunches  of  particles  at  the  moment  of  meeting  is  only  10 
microns,  calculations  have  ^own  that  in  the  linear  design  effective  work  is 
possible  only  if  the  amounts  of  the  bunches  are  measured  in  tends  of  a  micron. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  goal  Can  be  achieved. 

[Question]  What  should  be  the  sizes  of  the  new  installation  with  linear 
counterdirectional  bundles? 

[Answer]  We  have  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  lO-kilometer 
underground  tunnel  for  locating  two  accelerators  that  "fire"  bunches  of 
electrons  and  positrons  against  one  another  with  an  energy  of  500 
gigaelectron-volts.  An  inportant  feature  of  the  plan,  xdiich  has  the  name 
VLEPP  (counter  linear  electron  positron  biandles)  is  that,  having  begun 
construction  from  the  place  of  the  encounter  of  the  bundles  on  both  sides,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  full  length  is  constructed.  Even  the  first 
third  will  make  it  possible  to  conduct  research  on  enei:gy  that  exceeds  the 
energy  of  the  Geneva  installation  I  mentioned. 

[Question]  If  it  is  true  that  in  the  first  3  kilometers  of  a  linear 
installation  you  obtain  energy  that  is  more  than  on  a  27-kilometer  ring 
installation,  is  there  any  point  in  constructing  the  20-kilometer  ring  tunnel 
viiich,  I  have  heard,  is  now  being  constructed  near  Serpiikhav? 

[Answer]  The  circulation  installation  of  the  UNK  under  construction  near 
Serpukhov  is  intended  for  research  with  heavy  particles — ^protons  and  anti¬ 
protons.  In  this  case,  as  distinct  from  installations  with  electrons  and 
positrons,  synchroton  radiation  cannot  play  any  role.  But  the  results 
obtained  in  these  various  installations  are  equally  iirportant  and  augment  one 
another.  Therefore  the  new  Serpukhov  accelerator  should  be  constructed  and 
constructed  quickly,  more  quickly  than  the  United  States  is  constamcting  an 
even  larger  machine. 

But  victory  in  this  international  ccoipetition  can  be  gained  only  a  radical 
new  idea.  Obvious  ideas  (such  as  increasing  the  radius  of  the  accelerator) 


are  no  good  here.  This  is  the  typically  extensive  path  of  development. 
Conpetition  for  "vAioever  invests  more  money”  is  fairly  pointless. 

The  idea  of  linear  counterdirectional  bimdles,  like  the  method  of 
coimterdirectional  bundles  at  one  time  is,  in  our  opinion,  for  physics  of 
elementary  particles  the  newest  technology  toward  vh.ose  development  part^  and 
government  decisions  are  calling  us  in  all  areas  of  science,  technology  and 
industry. 
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RJEL  INDUSTRY  EMiS  SHDET  IN 

NCJVOSibirsk  EKSIOMIKA  I  ORGANIZMSIYA  PIOffSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODST7A  (ERD)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  64-72 

[Article  by  V.  I.  Zorkaltsev,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  and  Yu.  A. 
Sharapov,  scientific  associate,  Komi  Branch  of  the  USSR  Acadenoy  of  Sciences 
(Syktyzk^) :  "Not  the  Last  CJold  Winter"] 

[Tejct]  Why  does  the  fuel  and  energy  industry  go  into  a  frenzy  every  time  the 
covmtry  esqperiences  a  cold  winter?  A  fuel  shortage,  interruptions  in 
electricity  and  heat  supply  for  industrial  enterprises,  lower  tenoperatures  in 
the  residential  buildings  were  all  observed  during  the  winter  of  1978-1979. 
These  problems  were  manifested  in  an  even  more  crucial  form  in  the  winter  of 
1984-1985.  Can  a  lesson  be  derived  from  this?  Solving  these  problems  is,  in 
our  opinion,  an  essential  part  of  the  work  for  achieving  the  goal  envisioned 
by  the  27th  CESU  Congress:  to  place  the  develCpm^t  of  branches  of  the  fuel 
euid  energy  complex  in  the  service  of  the  task  of  steadily  satisfying  the 
country's  needs  for  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  energy. 

So  far  the  USSR  lydrometeorological  Center  haS  not  dared  to  predict  vhat  next 
winter  will  be  like.  To  be  sure,  in  the  summer  and  aubmin  pecple  themselves 
guess  at  this  (for  example,  from  the  berries  on  the  ash  trees).  Each  year 
central  and  planning  agencies  conduct  special  preparations  for  winter.  But 
this  winter  passed  and  the  result  is  this:  once  again  these  measures  cannot 
be  considered  successful. 

As  far  as  we  know  the  readiness  of  the  fuel  supply  system  (and  also  the 
systems  for  heat  and  electricily  supply)  for  Winter  have  not  been  discussed  in 
scientific  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  a  supply  of  fuel  in 
the  event  of  cold  winters  is  discussed  in  many  scientific  works.  For  a  long 
time  these  problems  were  handled  by  associates  of  the  Physics  and  Energy 
Institute  of  the  Latvian  SSR  Academy  of  Sciences  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  of 
Technical  Sciences  Yu.  Ya.  Mazur.  Similar  research  was  conducted  in  the 
Siberian  Energy  Institute  of  the  Siberian  Branch  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  Komi  Branch  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  sciences  and  in  other 
organizations,  and  this  has  been  the  subjech  of  more  than  one  dissertation 
project.  Unfortunately,  up  to  this  point  this  work  is  being  ckaie  primarily  on 
the  "academic"  plane.  One  can  only  hope  that  next  winter  will  force 
management  and  plannirtg  agencies  to  ac3dress  the  reseazxh  in  this  area  and  give 
it  a  more  practical  direction. 


There  are  varioi:is  kinds  of  winters.  One  will  be  warmer  and  another  will  be 
colder.  For  the  European  part  of  the  USSR  there  are  data  from  observations  of 
the  air  tetrperatiore  for  more  than  100  years.  As  an  analysis  of  these  shows, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  winter  the  ej^jenditure  of  thermal  energy  (and, 
consequently,  fuel)  for  heating  one  and  the  same  ambxint  of  hoiasing  can  vary  in 
a  range  of  up  to  +/“  20  percent  of  the  average  ej^ected  level.  Today  we  are 
using  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  consumed  fuel  for  heating.  This  means  that 
the  aforementioned  deviations  in  absolute  terms  can  be  calculated  in  the  tens 
of  millions  of  tons  of  conventional  fuel  and  can  exceed  the  annual  volumes  of 
production  of  any  of  the  country's  coal  basins  (except  for  the  Donbass  and 
Kuzbass) . 

For  Syktyzkar  the  winter  of  1984-1985,  judging  from  the  total  daily 
tenperatures,  was  not  the  most  extreme  for  the  weather  and  climate  zone  of  the 
south  of  the  Komi  ASSR.  This  conclusion  is  also  correct  for  other  central  and 
northern  regions  of  the  country.  As  we  know,  there  are  sometimes  many  cold 
winters  all  in  a  row.  A  series  of  extreme  winters  was  formed  by  the  heating 
periods  of  1939-1940,  1940-1941  and  1941-1942.  For  exaitple,  for  the  central 
regions  of  the  European  part  of  the  USSR  the  indicator  of  the  relative 
espenditure  of  fuel  for  the  memorable  winter  of  1978-1979  amounted  to  only  80- 
90  percent  of  the  value  of  this  indicator  for  1939-1941  and  1941-1942 .  To  be 
sure,  in  certain  cities  the  winter  of  1978-1979  had  record  low  temperatures 
for  several  days.  This  aspect  is  important  for  analyzing  the  reliability  of 
technical  systems  for  heat  and  electricity  sv:pply. 

And  so  how  does  one  prepare  a  fuel  supply  system  for  increased  consumption  of 
fuel  in  the  event  of  a  cold  winter?  The  problem  can  be  formulated  in  another 
way:  how  does  one  determine  the  efficient  composition  of  means  of  reserves 
Vihereby  one  achieves  a  minimum  of  the  sum  of  ejpenditures  on  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  reserves  and  a  minimum  of  harm  to  the  national  economy  in  the 
even  of  their  Portage? 

The  matter  is  conplicated  by  the  fact  that  it  involves  preparing  for  a  random, 
unpredictable  situations  vhich  might  not  arise  either  in  this  year  or  in  the 
next  one.  But  the  existing  system  of  planning,  with  good  reason,  gives 
preference  to  determined  methods  of  calculation.  In  the  calculated  plan  this 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  using  probability  methods.  This  is  done  in 
electric  energy  engineering  when  sxibstantiating  the  required  amount  of  the 
emergency  reserve:  they  compare  expenditures  on  creating  reserve  and  the 
mathematical  expectation  of  harm  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  of  generating 
capacities  and  handling  capacities  of  electric  power  transmission  lines. 
According  to  our  estimates  the  deviations  of  the  need  for  fuel  for  heating  do 
not  have  a  clearly  ej^ressed  tendency  toward  increase  or  reduction.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  use  data  from  meteorological  observations  of  past  years 
to  estimate  the  possibility  Of  the  various  deviations  in  the  future.  The 
function  of  probability  of  deviations  in  the  demand  for  fuel  constructed  this 
way  for  a  large  region  (for  exairple,  for  regions  of  the  European  part  of  the 
USSR  or  the  country  as  a  whole)  makes  it  possible  to  change  over  to  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  reserve  supplies  for  the 
totality  of  possible  situations,  taking  into  account  the  chance  of  their 
actually  occurring. 
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losses.  Visible  and  Invisible 

It  is  relatively  siitple  to  evaluate  ejqpenditures  on  the  careation  and 
maintenance  of  reserves  using  methods  of  calculating  adduced  e>q3enditures.  It 
is  considerably  more  difficult  to  do  an  economic  evaluation  of  the 
consequences  of  a  shortage  of  fuel.  First  of  all  let  us  note  that  a  fuel 
Portage  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  direct  economic  harm,  vdien  the  activity 
of  the  enterprises  of  the  national  econoomy  is  limited.  In  particular,  there 
will  be  no  such  harm  if  the  shortage  is  covered  from  special  kinds  of 
reserves:  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  rubles,  for  e>raraple,  the  reduction 
of  the  level  of  health.  There  may  be  no  direct  harm  to  production  if  the 
Portage  of  fuel  is  conpensated  for  by  limitations  in  the  nonproduction  ^here 
— housing  and  municipal  services,  consumer  and  trade  services,  consxmier  and 
trade  services,  sports  and  cultural  facilities,  and  passenger  transportation. 
But  such  limitations  inevitably  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the  living 
conditions.  And  so  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  diseases,  the  amount 
of  free  time  decreases,  labor  productivity  drops. .. .  And  as  a  result,  this 
ends  not  only  with  social  harm,  but  also  direct  production  losses. 

In  literature  suggestions  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  a  fUel  Portage  by 
reducing  the  tenperatures  in  the  buildings.  If  the  terrperature  in  buildings 
is  reduced  for  a  month  even  by  an  insignificant  amount  of  1  or  2  degrees, 
then,  for  example,  on  the  scale  of  the  European  part  of  the  USSR  this  can 
produce  a  savings  of  2-3  million  tons  of  conventional  fuel.  The  losses  from 
such  a  measure  can  be  estimated  through  the  increased  ejpenditure  of  electric 
energy.  With  such  an  estimate  the  losses  turn  out  to  be  relatively  small — 
about  50-70  rubles  per  ton  of  fuel  that  is  saved. 

Actually,  in  this  case  the  population  inevitably  uses  electric  heaters  for 
maintaining  the  customary  temperature.  The  winter  before  last  this  was 
manifested  clearly  in  the  schedules  of  electricity  svpply  in  places  vhere  it 
was  decided  to  limit  the  heat  supply.  Consequently,  the  savings  on  fuel  is 
only  apparent.  It  should  be  conpensated  for  by  an  increased  ejpendituce  of 
fuel  for  the  production  of  electric  energy.  Atomic  energy  stations  i^ould  be 
xased  to  the  full  extent  vhen  there  is  a  shortage  of  fuel.  But  the  coefficient 
of  useful  utilization  of  fuel  is  somevhat  lower  vhen  producing  electric  energy 
than  vhen  producing  thermal  energy.  And  so  it  turns  out  that  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  under  consideration  can  actually  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
ejpenditure  of  fuel  of  approximately  20  percent  of  the  volume  which  is 
supposed  to  be  saved.  Because  of  this,  and  also  because  of  the  indirect 
losses  it  is  hardly  expedient  to  count  on  a  significant  savings  on  fuel  from 
housing  and  municipal  services. 

On  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  representation  of  the  limitations  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  national  economy,  the  proportional  losses  from  a  shortage  of 
fuel  can  be  estimated  as  the  ratio  between  the  national  income  and  the  volume 
of  consumed  fuel  or  through  the  proportion  of  fuel  in  the  production  cost  of 
industrial  products.  In  both  cases  we  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  proportional 
loss  of  300-400  rubles  per  ton  of  conventional  fuel.  In  addition  to  direct 
losses  (the  output  of  products  has  been  curtailed) ,  there  are  also  indirect 
expenditures — on  wages  during  tlie  period  of  idle  time,  from  spoilage  of  raw 
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material,  the  reductidri  of  the  speed  of  movement  of  circulating  capital,  and 
so  forth. 

But  if  one  takes  into  accoinlt  that  the  limitation  of  the  activity  of  the 
enterprises  generates  associated  consequences  having  to  do  with  interbranch 
and  is  reflected  for  ah  extended  period  of  time  in  the  national  econotty, 
■ttie  estimate  of  tiie  losses  can  be  considerably  more.  Ihus  in  electric  power 
engineering  the  proportional  loss  because  of  the  limitation  of  consumeirs  of 
energy  is  at  40  kopecks  per  kilowatt  hour,  if  it  is  calcailated  as 

the  ratio  between  the  national  inocme  and  the  electric  ene^  consumed  in  the 
country,  or  aooo3:ding  to  a  more  popular  method  of  evaluation — 60  kopecks  per 
kilowatt  hour.  Let  us  note  that  according  to  data  from  certain  ministaries  the 
ratio  between  the  estimates  of  these  losses  and  the  volume  of  electric  energy 
that  is  not  delivered  during  certain  winter  months  of  1984-1985  reached  1-2 
rubles  per  kilowatt  hour.  From  1  ton  of  coal  one  can  produce  approximately 
3,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  energy.  Therefore  the  proportional  loss 
because  of  the  limitatims  on  the  consumers  of  electric  energy  eis  a  result  of 
the  shortage  of  fuel  is  already  estimated  in  an  amount  moie  than  1,000  rubles 
per  txxi  of  conventional  fuel. 

With  large-scale  interruptions  in  services  it  is  fairly  typical  to  teve  a 
situation  vhere  the  ocnplete  losses  greatly  eso^ed  not  only  the  ejq)enditures 
required  for  the  production  of  these  energy  resources,  but  also  the  direct 
losses.  As  an  exanple  one  can  give  the  large  emergency  in  the  energy  system 
of  Sweden  on  27  December  1983.  Of  the  overall  losses  from  the  emergency  vhich 
were  estimated  at  200-300  million  krona,  only  20  million  were  losses  which 
were  sustained  by  the  aiargy  companies.^ 

The  estimates  of  individual  losses,  conventional  as  they  are,  are  xxseful  a^ 
even  necessary  for  analyzing  other  economic  decisions.  For  example,  in 
comparison  to  expenditure  on  production,  exporting  fuel  cannot  be  regaled  as 
a  hi^ily  profitable  mee^ure.  But  this  conclusion  will  already  be  questionable 
if  the  expansion  of  exports  involve  the  risk  of  limiting  the  consumers  within 
the  countiy.  One  must  know  the  amount  of  the  losse  vhen  one  substantiate 
the  expediency  of  reserve  and  determine  their  optimal  amounts,  otherwise 
only  cxie,  visible  part  of  the  losse  to  'Uie  national  econcary  will  be  apparent 
— expendituire  on  sipplle  ed  reserve.  And  the  other  c3oetituent-—lese  to 
the  nationcQ.  econony  because  Of  the  shortage  of  reserves- — ^will  make  itself 
known  only  from  time  to  time,  in  situatioe  vhe  there  is  no  longer  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  avoid  them. 

From  the  estimates  of  proportional  losse  that  have  been  presented  it  follows 
that  the  reserve  and  sipply  should  be  such  that  limitations  cai  consumers  of 
fuel  arise  as  rarely  as  pesible.  For  there  not  to  be  any  doubt  about  the 
need  to  maintain  reserve  and  sipplie,  however,  even  during  periods  when  th^ 
are  not  being  used,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  calculate  those  unforesee 
losse  vhich  will  arise  if  one  doe  not  maintain  reserve  and  sipplie. 

Beerve — The  Path  To  Ensuring  Reliability 

Which  reerve  funds  can  be  used  to  regulate  deviatioe  in  the  expenditure  of 
fuel  for  heting?  Above  all,  sipplie.  But  ip  to  this  point  vhe  drawing  ip 
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thfe  plans  for  fuel  supply  norinatives  ibf  insurance  Mjjplies  oi  fuel  in  the 
event  of  cold  winters  are  not  taken  into  account.  The  entire  volume  of 
operational  si:5plies  of  boiler  fuel  (of  consumers,  in  warehouses  in  the  USSR 
Gos^ab,  in  underground  gas  storage  facilitii^>^  ih‘ the  places^  c^ 
with  a  certain  degree  of  cohyentidriaiity  can  be  divided  into; three  parts: 
seasonal  supplies,  cuTrent  insurance  'Su|>plies,  a^  supplies  for  regulation 
over  many  years.  Si;pplies  in  the  eVeht  Of  cold  winters  ^e  inOluded  in  the 
-last 'constituent.  ic  ■ 

Each  year  during  the  winter  ^riod  (first'  and  fOiirth  'guartersy  about  30-40 
times  as  much  fuel  is  cohstmied  as  ih  t^e  sUri^r  period  (sec^  third 

quarters) .  Almost  a  third  of  these  deviations’  are  ’compehsated  for  by  the 
iikareased  deliveries  of  fuel  during  the  winter  pferiod.  Basically  the  increase 
;  in  the  seasonal  fUel  consuirption  is  covered  with  si:^lies.  Thus  the  Seasonal 
'  supplies  for  the  fall  conapriise  about  a  wliM&e-Of  fuel^  cOhsunption. 

Ttfe  total  amount  of  the  other  two  parts  Oan  be  considered  to  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  level  of  sipplies  with  vSiich'  the  syst^  fuel  siipply  reaches 
the  end  of  the  winter  period.  Of  these  the'  Ourreht  insurance  supplies 
intended  for  regulating  irregularities  in  deliveries  and  consuirption  of  fuel 
within  the  day  and  within  1die  Week  should  ddmpfise  a' volume  approximately 
equal' to  the  3-5  days  of  fuel  eonsunption.  Supplies  in  excess -of  the  amount 
of  seasonal  and  current  insurahde  supplies -cah  be  put’  into  the  category  of 
Supplies  for  longer-term  regulation.  '  These  suppries  can  increase  or  be 
reduced,  depending  on  the  ratios  in  the  increaSe  in  piPductioh  aitl  consumption 
oof  fuel.  For  example,  on  the  baSiS  of  data '  (published  in  the^^  i^^  book 

'"^e  National  Econanry") ,  one  can  establish  that  at  t^  the  11th 

Five-Year  Plan  the  level  of  fuel  supplies  (in  relation  to  the  volume  of  fuel 
consumption)  was  cxie  Of  the  lowest  in  the  Ihe  provision  of 

supplies  increased  sometdlat  during  the  firSt  3' of  thS  five-year  plan, 
but  they  did  hot  even  reach  the  1975  level.  And  this  iS  when  the  level  of 
fuel  Suppli^  is  an  important  indicator  of  the  reliability  of  the  fuel  supply 
system  and  its  readiness  to  cov^er  possiblS  disturbaribes. 

our  suggestion  consists  in  the  f ollbwirig .  '-  The  sup)plieS  f of  long-term 
regulations  Should  be  forced  oh  the  basis  pf  4ioitotiV(^.  T^  will  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  energy  coiplex  to  laj^e^s^le  disturbs 
eases  when  the  actual  level  of  supplies  bedc^eiS  Ibwier  than  the  normative 
Special  measures  Should  be  enVisiohed  to  incr^ii^  it.  '  Airi^  convefe  the 

level  of  supplies  exceeds  the  normative,  plah  can  be'  leSs  even  than 

the  average  eipected  level  of  fuel  consumption. 

For  this  regulation  of  supplies  to  be  realistic'  it  is  necessaty  to  have  a 
Solid  fbUndation.  ihis  can  be  provided  partly  aS  a  result  of  increasing  or 
reducing  the  limitations  bn  rbSources  aliotted  to  individual  Categbries  of 
cbrisUmers  ahd  ^so  throu^  maneutvering  of  the  ■  volumes  bif  espbrts  of  fuel .  But 
perhaps  a  fundamental  solution  is  possible  only  aS  a  result  of  maintaining 
reserve  capacities  in  fuel  production.  For  tliese  capacities  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  policy  of  planning  aiid  itahagortient^^^  it  Will  be  possible 

to  increase  the  volumes  of  deliveries  of  fuel  d^ing  years  vhen  the  level  of 
Applies  have  drcppM  belcw  the  normative  this  it  iS  'heceSsary  to 

reduce  the  production  in  years  viien  the  Stpplies^^  the  noiSnative  level. 


This  plan  for  regulation  has  been  realized  in  the  form  of  a  model  which 
repeatedly  iTnitatAs  the  processes  of  delivery,  consumption,  accumulation  and 
develcpnent  of  supplies  of  fuel .  The  demand  for  fuel  was  given  as  a  random 
amount  with  a  function  of  the  density  of  probability  determined  on  the  basis 
of  meteorological  observations.  The  calculations  that  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  European  part  of  the  USSR  show  that  vAien  maintaining  reserves  in  an 
amount  of  4  percent  of  the  volume  of  fuel  consumption  the  net  average  annual 
effect  will  be  about  1  billion  rubles,  as  compared  to  a  situation  when  there 
are  no  reserve  capacities.  The  normative  for  supplies  was  talcen  as  eqi^l  to 
tlie  monthly  volume  of  consumption  (reserves  and  supplies  here  are  considered 
with  respect  to  the  ratio  to  the  volume  of  consumption  of  fuel  only  for 
individual  periods) .  Here  the  proportional  losses  from  the  shortage  of  fuel 
were  taken  as  equal  to  350  rubles  per  ton  of  conventional  fuel,  and 
ejqjenditures  on  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  reserves  and  supplies  are 
approximately  equal  to  those  made  the  national  econorty  for  the  production 
and  storage  of  ftiel. 

Because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  deliveries  from  the  eastern  regions  of  toe 
country  to  toe  fuel  consumers  in  toe  European  part  of  toe  USSR  it  is  becoming 
crucial  to  create  reserves  of  fuel  production  here.  In  this  respect  toe 
Timano-Pechora  energy  complex  is  of  interest:  it  has  significant  volumes  of 
practically  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  this  would  make  it  possible  to  provide 
structural  reserves  as  well. 

Under  toe  conditions  of  toe  general  desire  to  utilize  all  kinds  of  reserves, 
the  idea  of  creating  supplies  of  fuel  vhen  there  is  a  chronic  shortage  of  it 
and  also  reserve  capacities  in  fuel  production  seems  absurd.  But  let  us  not 
be  hasty.  Let  us  imagine  for  a  minute  what  would  happen  if  there  were  no 
reserve  capacities  at  electric  power  stations.  Almost  every  emergency  in  toe 
energy  system  would  immediately  affect  us,  toe  consmers:  if  a  machine  tool 
halted  there  would  be  no  light  or  water  in  toe  buildings,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  up  to  toe  12to  story  on  foot,  and  so  forth.  Natrurally,  we 
would  not  agree  to  such  inconveniences  and  therefore  toe  availability  of 
reserve  capacities  at  electric  power  stations,  one  might  say,  are  a  compulsory 
measure.  Nobody  has  any  doubt  about  toe  justification  for  such  a  reserve 
vhich  is  brought  about  largely  by  toe  immediately  appreciable  loss  from  toe 
toortage  and  output  of  electric  energy,  not  to  mention  an  emergency  in  toe 
electric  energy  system. 

In  essence,  this  is  a  situation  that  has  arisen  in  toe  fuel  industry  as  well. 
Ihe  only  difference  is  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  si:pplies  is  not  manifested 
immediately,  but  it  is  manifested  especially  crucially  with  the  onslaught  of  a 
severe  winter.  If  there  have  been  several  warm  winters  in  a  row  toe  seed  of 
doubt  begins  to  ^rout:  Is  it  worthwhile  to  spend  money  on  toe  creation  and 
maintenance  of  sx;pplies  and  reserves  vhen  we  do  not  know  if  we  will  ever  use 
them. ..and  toe  next  cold  winter  falls  like  snow  on  our  heads,  bringing  immense 
losses. 
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SOmnONS  SCJOGOT  FOR  SUPI^Y  ERDBI^ 

NovosibirsTc  EKONCmKA' l  ORGftNIZATSIYft  ER0M7SHIENn6G0  EROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russiah''No  5, 'May  86'';^' 

[Report  on  discussion  iij'  diiredtoite''  club-  pfepar^  tiy  L.  Shcherbakov:  "Views 
From  Inside  and  Outside"]  i  ■ 

[Text]  One  of  the  most  important  issues  in  the  activity  of 
any  industrial  enterprise  and,  consequently,  of  the 
.  ?H?^=nati6naLl^^^^^  ^  ®as  i^  ^technical 

>  v  "  ;'.i  supply/  >  ^e'  ‘'  pfbvislon  *  "“of  ‘the" '  "production  pi^ 

.  ’  material  •  resdurces  -  '  in  the  '  Necessary  assortment  ■  and 

>  quantity,- -  and  <  at  the  Its  signif  icance 

c«  increases^w  sharply  i /in  the  course '  "  toward 

^  the' country's  na  economy.*  '  As 

“  : 'General  -/Sedretaiy^^^^'^^^  Central  Committee  ■Mi*'  S. 

Gorbadhev*  - pointed  out  in  the  conference  of 

the  CPSU  Central  Committee  regarding  questions  of 

V  accelerating  ■  scietfcific'  progress,  "problems 

of  the  prdduCtion/'^infrastruCtute  have  been  aggrayated^  '  ■  The 
■  arrears  "  Of 'fttansportatidn,/^  communications,  material^/  and 

.  r/r  tecimicai'  sia^iy'abd^^  o  brahch^’lead  to  large  losses.  '  ^ 

■  .  ■  ^/  "The^^  i^  to  .mobilize  organizational,  economic 

and  social  factors,  to  bring  order  into  everything  aM'  to 

improve  the  organization  of  production  in  order  to  prpvide 
>  >  •  for  "^better  utilizatibrt  '  ai  ^  the  country  has  at  its 

"  ‘•disposal."'  *  In '  carding a  gre4t|^'  deal 
depends  “bn  t^  material  ^id  tecltiical  supply  agencies ''  and 
‘  '  on'*  /  their  Oriehtatibb'^t^  mbre  Complete  satisfaction'*  of 

r  the  needs  of  in^  V  ^  f 


In  recent  years  *  oh  the  ’ pages*- of  the  press  and  in  statements 
from'  ’e^  'aHd  ““  Sdi^^^  there  has  been  repeated 

'discussibri  thMt'  the-  System  of  material';  and 

techhical  'sappiy'‘  MgsvCehind  the  ''requirements  of  lifer  ' 
at  the  ■same''’ time,  •^airiyrii^ttle’  has  been  said  abopt  ’  the 
'positive  Suggestions done  in  brder  to' 'Change 
; the  exiStirq 'Siti;^tibhr-'^'  '‘’^’  '  V 
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A  meeting  in  the  EKO  Directors'  ClTJb  in  Novosibirsk  was 
devoted  to  these  problems.  it  was  attended  by  managers  of 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  city,  executives, 
representatives  of  the  iGoSbank  and  sdholars.  The  meeting 
was  conducted  by  managers  of  the  Western  Siberian  Main 
Territorial  Administration  for  Material  and  Technical 
Supply  of  the  USSR  Gossnab.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a 
warehouse  coitplex  for  metal  supply  and  sales,  where  the 
guests  were  shown  the  shop  for  sorting  metal  and  the 
production  services. 

'  ■  *  .'f.'  ' 

We  are  offering  for  your  consideration  an  abridged  record 
of  the  discussion  in  the  Directors'  ClxJb  and  also  the 
speeches  by  the  representatives  from  the  Institute  of 
Economics  and  Organization  of  Industrial  Eroduction  of  the 
Siberian  Branch  of  the  USSR  Acadeity  of  Sciences,  who  svmi  up 
the  results  of  the  conversation. 

A  Boundless  Sea  of  Simply 

In  the  country's  national  ecanamy  are  nc^  mor^  than  40  million  positions 
pn  the  annual  plant  products  list.  Of  these  25  million  are  for  internal 
industrial  circulation.  All  Of  this  immense  mass  passes  throu^  material  and 
technical  supply  agencies.  Take  just  one  main  administration  of  the  USSR 
State  Ccamnittee  for  Material  and  Technical  a^ly“the  Western  Siberian  Ifein 
Territorial  Administration.  In  terms  of  the  Volume  of  work  performed  it 
ooopies  seventh  place  in  the  USSR  and  servi^  businesses  of  Novosibirsk,  Omsk 
and  Tomsk  oblasts.  What  is  the  scope  of  the  operation  of  this  administration? 

A.  P.  Babanakov,  chief  of  ZapsibglaVshab^isyt:  It  ie  fairly  great.  Thus  the 
plcinned  volume  of  sold  products  is  14,180,000,000  rubles.  We  serve  2,493 
consumers,  of  which  1,165  are  industrial  enterprises.  Industry  and 
construction  annually  consume  about  2  millioh  t<hs  Of  metal  (not  inclxiding  the 
metallurgical  plan  imeni  Kuzmin) ,  about  5  million  cubic  meters  of  timber, 
5,500  square  meters  of  glass,  2,500  tons  of  cement,  and  3,000  kilometers  of 
C^le  products. 

These  volvunes  force  us  to  work  on  Strengthening  the  material  base.  The 
Overall  volume  of  internal  capital  construction  is  9.1  million  rubles  and 
construction  and  installation  work— -about  5  million  rubles.  We  do  our 
construction  with  our  own  SMU^  The  warehouse  areas  have  increased  sharply  in 
recent  years.  Now  the  area  of  warehouses  is  about  500,000  square  meters 
(covered — 190,000  square  meters) .  The  level  of  mechanization  of  loading  and 
unloading  and  warehouse  work  in  our  main  administration  is  83  percent.  In 
addition  to  the  complex  vhere  we  are  now  located  we  have  created  highly 
mechanized  warehouse  complexes  for  machine  building  products  (near 
Novosibirsk,  the  Tomsk  universal  Oonplex,  and  so  forth.  These  are  essentially 
modem,  highly  mechanized  enterprises.  According  to  the  developments  and 
designs  of  the  NPO  [Scientifib  Production  Association]  "NOTsnab"  (Riga)  more 
than  870  ocmprehensive  jdas  have  been  introduced  for  oigineering  personnel  vho 
are  si;^lied  with  special  Organizational  equipment  and  specialized  furniture. 


A  branch  corrputer  center  has  been  created.  Omsksnab  and  Toinsksnab  have  branch 
machine  bookkeeping  stations.  A  complex  of  tasks  for  controlling  warehouse 
processes,  including  automated  search  and  distribution  of  products,  is  being 
put  into  the  coiputer. 

ttranodity  supplies  as  of  1  January  1985  amounted  to  132  million  rubles,  with  a 
normative  of  108.3  million.  Moreover,  a  tendency  tward  incr^sing  supplies 
is  characteristic  of  the  Gossnab  as  a  whole.  I  think  this  is  taking  place 
because  the  enterprises  are  transferring  their  above-normative  supply  to  us, 
that  is,  they  are  beginning  to  feel  confident  of  supply. 

V.  V.  Varonin,  chief  of  the  Metallosnabsbyt  Complex,  Zapsibglavsnabsb;^:  It 
is  not  only  the  volumes  of  work  that  are  great,  but  also  the  list  of  kinds  of 
raw  and  processed  materials  that  are  delivered — this  is  a  direct  result  of 
scientific  and  technical  progress.  During  the  past  5  years,  for  example,  the 
number  of  types  and  sizes  of  metal  products  has  increased  from  8 , 000  to 
14,000.  And  this  is  far  from  the  limit. 

Territorial  Control  of  Material  and  Technical  Supply  and  Territorial 
Organization  of  Production 

I.  G.  Dubovskiy,  deputy  chief  of  Zapsibglavsnabsbyt:  Anyone  who  has  been 
working  in  the  field  of  supply  for  a  long  time  is  well  aware  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  activity  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  have  expanded  significantly  in 
recent  years.  Being  the  successors  of  the  sovnarkhozes  viiich  were  aboli^ed, 
the  territorial  Gossnab  agencies  have  ended  up  being  that  unit^  in  the 
administration  of  production  where  many  important  issues  in  the  activity  of 
the  enterprises  are  concentrated:  supply  and  sales  of  products,  delivery  of 
items  under  cooperation,  control  over  the  condition  of  accounting  and  storage 
of  materials,  observance  of  funding  discipline,  fulfillment  of  state 
assignments  for  economizing  on  resources. 

The  existing  idea  of  supply  as  merely  the  distribution  of  resources  among 
consumers  is  also  changing.  Although  this  is  not  taking  place  as  rapidly  as 
we  would  like  it  to.  Both  workers  of  the  Main  Administration  and  supply 
workers  of  the  enterprises  must  remember  that  the  main  thing  today^  is  not 
simply  to  require  raw  and  processed  materials,  but  also  to  acquire  the 
necessary  amount  of  vAiatever  is  needed.  The  supply  worker  has  not  been  passed 
by.  He  must  think  economically,  in  modern  categories.  We  have  in  our  system 
workers  (and  there  are  many  of  them)  v^o  v^en  distributing  raw  and  processed 
materials  do  not  delve  into  the  essence  of  their  work.  Sometimes  they  even 
try  to  give  out  more,  if  only  they  can  avoid  conflicts  with  representatives  of 
enterprises.  The  increased  branch  norms  for  the  expenditure  of  materials  also 
contribute  to  this.  But  there  are  also  examples  of  an  economical,  thrifty 
approach.  For  a  number  of  years,  for  exanple,  there  is  a  critiral  shortage  of 
one  of  the  components.  The  Bereznikovskiy  nitrogen  fertilizer  plant  was 
regularly  failing  to  fulfill  its  commitments  for  deliveries.  Having  studied 
carefully  the  technological  processes  in  which  this  chemical  is  used  at /toe 
Tomsk  Bearing  Plant,  toe  specialists  of  the  Zapsibkhimlegsnab  Association 
recommended  that  it  be  replaced  with  liquid  sodium  nitrite  which  is  not  in 
such  short  supply.  As  a  result,  the  need  for  crystal  nitrite  decreased  to 
less  than  one-half. 
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A.  P.  Babanakov:  In  our  work  with  the  entei^rises  we  try  to  utilize 
progressive  forms.  Thus  the  enterprises  now  obtain  350  million  rubles'  worth 
of  raw  and  processed  materials  through  direct  ties.  There  are  41  enterprises 
in  the  region  that  have  c±ianged  over  to  guaranteed  si:5ply.  Sixty-one  percent 
of  the  cargo  is  delivered  centrally.  And  some  of  our  subdivisions  deliver 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  raw  nnprocessed  materials  to  the  enterprises  this 
way.  Within  our  Main  Administration  we  are  introducing  a  complex  of 
additional  services.  These  include  unpackaging  of  liquid  chemicals  and 
cutting  of  paper  and  cable  products.  We  plan  to  expand  the  volume  of  these 
services.  On  the  territory  served  by  the  Main  Administration  we  have 
organized  the  rental  of  unique  equipment  and  technical  equipment  for  measuring 
the  composition  of  the  air,  the  noise  level  arxi  so  forth,  worth  a  total  of  2.1 
million  rubles.  This  indicator  is  third  in  the  country  after  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  We  intend  to  sharply  increase  the  rental  of  instruments. 

Additional  Production  Services— A  Compass  in  the  Sea  of  Sipply 

Participants  in  the  meeting  of  the  directors'  club  were  interested  in  the 
esqjerience  of  Zapsibglavsnabsbyt  for  sorting  metal  and  rendering  additional 
production  services  to  industrial  enterprises.  The  scope  of  the  sorting  of 
metal  here  is  the  greatest  in  the  country.  The  exp^ience  :m  organizing  this 
work  is  discussed  by  leaders  of  the  Main  Administration  and  its  workers. 

I.  G.  Dubovskiy:  If  one  looks  somewhat  more  deeply  into  the  causes^  of  the 
shortage  of  metal,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  discipline  of  individual 
suppliers  v4io  do  not  promptly  fulfill  their  agreements,  it  turns  out  that  most 
frequently  the  interruptions  in  the  sx:5)ply  appear  in  places  where  there  is  a 
need  for  literally  several  tons,  and  sometimes  hundreds  or  even  dozens  of 
kilograms  of  metal  of  a  particular  grade,  brand,  profile  or  size.  It  is 
precisely  the  small  sizes  of  the  orders  that  explains  one-third  of  the  idle 
time  on  the  rolling  mills  at  metallurgical  plants  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country. 

If  they  were  to  combine  the  orders  of  the  enterprises  and  the  construction 
sites  of  the  entire  region  for  rarely  used  types,  grades,  brands  and  sizes  of 
rolled  metal  or  those  that  are  used  in  small  quantities,  the  metallurgists 
would  not  have  to  adjust  production  so  frequently.  If  the  metal  products  were 
also  sent  to  some  single  base,  the  scale  of  shipments,  with  rare  exception, 
would  correspond  fully  to  the  transit  norms  for  dispatching. 

But  it  turns  out  that  even  on  the  scale  of  a  large  economic  region  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  find  two  or  more  clients  vhose  need  for  a  v^ole  nunber 
of  profiles,  sizes  and  makes  of  steel,  even  for  a  year,  would  comprise  one 
miniTmim  transit  norm.  But  vdiat  if  we  were  to  combine  all  small  orders,  not 
for  one,  but  for  several  economic  regions?  At  the  large  base  vbich  centrally 
receives  metal  from  the  si:pply  plants,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  ^is 
kind  of  sorting.  This  is  shown  by  the  work  experience  of  the  Novosibirsk 
enterprise  for  interrayon  deliveries  of  metal  products,  pipes  and  scrap  metal 
in  semisorted  form,  which  serves  enterprises  and  construction  sites  of  15 
regions  of  Siberia,  the  Far  East,  Central  Asia  and  KazaWistan.  So  far  it  is 
the  only  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
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Noy  this  is  a  large  produc^ioh  and  warehousing  area  of  its 

buildings  exceeds  18,000  sgiKdre  niet@».  (Dcxqplete "■.ixx^as_  ar^  well  equipped  for 
open  storage  of  various  types  and  gtades  Of  steetl.  I^de^  it 

possible  to  fully  mechanize  loading-unloading  and  Inteenal  war^^^  work.  At 
delivery  warehouses  we  have  a  total  of  iwra^^^t^^  and 

tfansportatipn  mechanisms  in  ppefatibn,  The  dlspatph  of 
has  m^ie  it  possible  to  acxselerate  the  turjrxsvef  of  ooi^^  With 

ordinary  warehouse  deliveries  it  was  5,1  times  a  year,  and  With  interrayon 
deliveries  it  is  7,2  times.  Metal  feoeived  from  mpfe  than  50  suppliers  is 
sorted  according  to  type,  grade,  brand  and  si?eis  in^  Jte  on 

the  orders  of  tdie  clients,  it  is  pacdced^  inqluding  in  special 
delivery  in  mixed  railroad  batches,  and  it  is  s^t  in  ponibined  cars  to  36 
enterprises.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  issue  toe  toe  Client. 

There  are  now  sorting  bases  in  Sfvetolpvto/  Chelyabinsk,  tonetsk  and 
Dnepropetrovsk.  To  "link"  them  into  a  unified  system  means  to  create  the 
necessary  prerequisite  for  on-the-spot  toiiAicttis^  to  many  prtolems  related  to 
thm^  still  frequently  arising  shortage  in  V^iows  Hinds  of  metal  products  in 
various  regichs  of  the  country.  This  will  mSto  it  pptotole  to 
deliveries  of  metal  products.  Hie  toteiprises  for  deliver^ 

USSR  Gossnab  system  Will  become  unique  kinds  of  tovin^  banks  for  material  and 
technical  resoutoes  will  be  equally  adytotageous  to  the  "depositors"  and  the 
state..'-'' 

M.  G.  Severgin,  director  of  the  Machine  fcKSl  toiWin?^ 

Bartsyezd:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  otf  creating  a  ponpl^  that  renders 
a(Mitional  services  is  a  great  one.  Our  plant  one  of  the  first  to  work 
with  the  services  shop.  But  I  must  say  that  Wei  are  still  not  completely 
satisfied  With  its  work.  We  have  concluded  agreements,  coordinated  delivery 
schedules  and  hoped  that  all  the  probltos  would  be  resolved  calmly,  without 
excess  bustle,  and  the  metal  would  ccane  to  US  re^nlarly  and  stably.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  orders  were  not  filled  for  a  numbeSr  of  positions  in  1®®4" 
1985.  Thus  during  a  number  of  months  of  1985  we  jdi<^  not  receive  up  to  19 
kinds  of  metal  and,  as  a  result,  that  year  we  failed  to^^  f^  for 

preparations  under  agreements  by  2  percent*  toP®i^  should 

prob^iy  exert  considerable  effort  to  order  to  tove  tois  nsef^  imdertaking 

jirstify  itself,  so  ttot  toere  will  be  no  interfiptitos*  ^ 

Gossnab  and  Enterprises:  A  Ikuty  of  Partoers  to  ^a  Cfeaifticit  of  Interest? 

The  imterTClations  between  enterprises  and  Gosento  agencito  conprlse  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  discussed  at  to®  meetiiig.  :Ii»ieed,  the  supply 
^stem  was  created  not  for  itself /but  to  order  to  satisfy  inore  fully  the 
needs  of  the  country's  enterprises  fo:r  eto-pitomsto(l  mattoial®*  Among  the 
numerous  duties  of  Gossnab  agencies,  this  is  pitbbtoiy  stil^^^  the  most 
important.  An^  all  other  intorests,  above  a^  depattototal  ones,  should 
undoubtedly  be  subordinated  to  it.  What  a^  toey,  the®®  i^®l®f tons?  What 
suits  the  partners  and  vhat  does  not? 


1.  Efficiency  of  Supply 

:'y.  the 

;';;^tp^iy^ag^&i^^.^^  t^t ,  sl6d^  su^ly?  W^  ^puld  like  take 

Elrst  of  lil  ,  sufe  :pc^'  ^t'iBf iBd’  ^itjl  ^the  wrk  of  .automotive  _tt^psportation. 

'■ffi.er§  is  a  critiCTi_'^&^p|i  ago  ja  good 

pfax^ieejr^^ete^  wi^e  ;|e^t,  dt‘,tlie  fcids^.  .in  iOrd®i^  -^9  PF°yide  |oir  more 

'intehs£ve'''ddiivet^  'of^^’nfet^^,,  i^aiitomotive  transjportatiori  j^rorkers  ^ould 
teaye  ^  at  laast  16-lS  tirailers  U9^6ila:m4tei^^  ,  .they  still  do  ^  rot  9^^^  ^ 
'  tfiis'jopportuiidly^- " '  ",’  .,. r": '' '  ’’  '•  ;  ...  '»  .  y,-x)b':-'j 


B^  ey^  ’at*  tha  entSj^riste  tiia  ^pigahizatiQn  is;'^  the  pix®^  i^el.  Now 

'  i§6  pdrcent  of  the  ahiai^fises  cannot  receive  metal  ori^i^  second 

shift  hecause  there,  are,  no  sejyice  , personnel,,  and  the  mech^isms  are  not 
wbrktng,^  '  Automgtiv'd ;  .trai|sE?^^  workers  are  already  .jkkiiig^  c 

Siticie  they  da^bt  *uie  th4ir\%ans|)prtatibn  "34  Iho^s  9  j^sy  b;r:^yeh  on  two 
■^ifts .  '  ;Md'  iherif pie  J^e  'GbftcIudC  a^eera^ts  wil^  pre . enteii^rises  for 

deii^^i^^l  ohe  ’of  thi  jS^  pdinlk  should  hb  provicL^  from  8 

*  ^ih  lire  mbmirtig^  '^  midnight  .l  ^  lChe’  to  the 

'fehtet;i)rises  c^i  the  ‘  first'  ahi£^  base 

Wi-thout  beind  tfliio^dedl*  in  thih  'cash  wb  hre  hieaking  piu:  a  the 


The  second  problem^  "^at  njust  ,  be  discu^^  is  the  ^terrsletipns  with  the 
raiiiOad  l^i^  a^sdciatiphs  ’  a^ 

■  agb^'^^i^el:  !l|ie  spvharl^  the^  were 

to'  ■tdle  "Minist:^  Of  Raii^  one  mpst,  say, '  hbw  thpy  abspiut^iY^dd 

Ico’^bs^iri  to  the  tiiatifdce^  t^  ,  Tlipse  asspciatioris,  will  npt  t^® 

’  full  'rek^hsibilityi  '  t'  i^alf'  gi^e  9rie  ^anple.  i^^  are 

brought  tp  up  oil  ■  the  ^faiirPkdV^'  wpigher  shpuid/examine  a^  the 

ca^o  J'  The  whiter  ■  dpst  ,^wbrkbr ,  di  tiiia  .^busih^s  "for  otherwise  he  is  not 

reSponbibie  fbr^prpheBtii^  ,ciargp,  ,  ,^‘a  result,'  'idre/pa^os  for  a 

"  ior^  time  Mule  Wit&g :  fpt  ldiip^exc[m|nati^.,  .Relations ,  witii  toilrpad^^i^ 
are  ;ditficiult,  ^T^ibh  in  tio.lfihal  analysis  Itoc^,  to.  losses^ in  t^^  the 
'■’qU^l^'pf  tiie' w^  ,';j  I"  .  '■ 

What,  in  our  opinion;  is  the  'sPlutioh?  We  "are  now  engaged  in  the 
svJDstantiatipn,  following  thp  .pxample,  of,  the  Ilichev  wprkprs,  of  a  unified 
complex  'in  vhi  four  irfiits  partici^te:  '  supplier,  consumer,  transportation 
worker ,, and  base.  They ^must  be ,  jpined^^^  by  a  single  pontract  which 

'  iwpuld  ni^^  ttiit‘po|5pibtbLy',fes^to  fPr  the^  final  result  pf  Jdie  work. 

We  are  absolutely'  rtpt  ..pati^^  by  ‘the  level  ,  of  c^tralized  dpiive'ry  of 
materialdv  to^ .  ‘bahd  bebau|e  of  the_  is  departmental 

sedhrat  idn.  of  ‘;tEpse  >hp  .deliver  ^^d  thoPe  Mio  *  order  the  metal . ;  .  As  of  today 
'  the  pr^lsito  trar^pftatioh'for  deliye!cy;.reaches  80 

'  percent'  dr,  at  'best,  90~  |«rceht  of  the  ^t  transpprtatipn  w 

their  own  solutions :  transportation  Is  taken  away  first  arid  foremost  for 
agricultural  work.  This  is  especicilly  appreciable  during  the  "third  quarter  of 
the  year,  'both  for  ns  and,  of  course,  for  the  enterprises.  Additionally,  the 
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trucks  that  are  allotted  for  shipping  metal  are  not  specially  equipped.  We 
are  even  given  logging  trucks  which  are  not  equipped  with  the  devices 
necessary  for  rapidly  loading  and  unloading  metal. 

Question:  Are  external  factors  the  only  way  to  ejqjlain  the  inefficiency  of 
simply?  After  all,  you  did  not  alwa^^  fulfill  your  agreements  for  centralized 
delivery  either.  It  frequently  happens  that  we  send  our  v^icles  to  the  base 
and  they  are  returned  eropty. .. . 

A.  P.  B^Danakov:  Of  course  there  are  also  internal  reasons.  In  some  ways  we 
are  inefficient,  and,  finally,  sometimes  it  is  simply  difficult  to  deliver  the 
necessary  batch  of  metals  from  the  warehouse.  This  is  precisely  vhy  we  attach 
such  great  significance  to  the  construction  of  the  warehouses  and  their 
technical  reequipment  and  construction.  In  the  near  future  we  shall  carry  out 
reconstruction  of  Metallosnabsbyt.  We  will  lengthen  the  platform  by  about  300 
meters  and  equip  it  with  gantry  cranes--^ich  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  work. 

Yu.  G.  Shelyukhin,  candidate  off  technical  sciences:  I  think  that  automotive 
enterprises  should  be  assigned  to  supply  organizations  for  control  of  material 
and  technical  supply  and  should  change  over  everywhere  to  centralized  delivery 
of  all  cargoes.  Then  even  if  transportation  is  diverted  to  assist 
agriculture,  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  planning  this  ahead  of  time.  It 
is  also  necessary  for  territorial  iranagement  of  material  and  technical  supply 
to  have  transportation  for  interurban  ^ipments.  Then  it  will  become  possible 
to  batch  the  trains,  knowing  the  need  of  the  enterprises  in  the  oblast.  This 
is  very  important,  since  the  volume  and  number  of  these  shipments  is 
increasing  with  each  year.  With  centralization  of  ^ipments  the  enterprises 
of  the  city  should  help  the  territorial  material  and  technical  supply 
administration  by  sending  even  their  own  workers  on  trips  for  shipping 
products  in  to  enterprises  as  well  as  control  administrations.  I  think  that 
material  and  technical  supply  agencies  should  have  limits  on  all  kinds  of 
transportation. 

This  system  would  provide  for  a  colossal  savings  as  a  result  of  eliminating 
the  endless  idle  time  of  transportation  means  belonging  to  the  enterprises 
because  of  late  or  incorrect  filling  out  of  documentation,  because  of  lines, 
poorly  timed  provision  of  loading  and  unloading  mechanisms,  and  so  forth.  In 
this  connection,  I  think  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  pose  the  problem  this 
way:  since  the  enterprise  has  not  unloaded  the  vehicle  promptly,  products 
should  not  be  delivered  to  it  centrally.  Situations  vary  and  there  are  even 
those  in  which  for  various  reasons  it  is  actually  impossible  to  unload  the 
vehicle.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  pose  the  question  this  way:  The 
enterprise  has  delayed  the  unloading  of  the  vehicle — the  Gossnab  finds  it,  yet 
nonetheless  does  not  take  away  centralized  deliveries. 

2.  Excessive  Number  of  Supply  Units 

G.  Ye.  Kolonda,  candidate  of  economic  sciences:  Today  we  visited  only 
warehouses  of  Metallosnabsbyt,  but  even  from  this  one  can  see  how  much 
progress  our  Main  Administration  has  made.  Once  you  have  created  such 
capacities  and  a  qualified  staff,  the  majority  of  cases  having  to  do  with 
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material  and  technical  si:5ply  have  to  be  resolved  here,  on  the  spot,  without 
going  to  Moscow.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessajY  to  rec^ce  the  number  of 
administrative  units  in  supply:  plant—Main  Administration,  in  the  Main 
Administration — Glavsnab,  and  then  Gossnab.  I  think  that  the  enterprises 
should  be  assigned  directly  to  territorial  main  administrations. 

A.  P.  Babanakov:  The  history  of  this  issue  is  this:  supply  and  sales 
organizations  of  the  branches  were  created  with  the  generation  and  development 
of  branches,  trusts  and  main  administrations.  Wh^  a  new  agency  of  the 
national  economy  was  created,  the  USSR  Gossnab,  which  was  called  upon  to 
handle  material  and  technical  supply  and  which  included  territorial  main 
administrations,  most  of  the  branch  supply  organizations  were  eliminate .  But 
not  all  of  them.  Then  this  was  associated  with  the  lack  of  objective 
conditions — ^the  Gossnab  was  still  too  "young"  a  branch  to  take  on  the  full 
volume  of  functions- — and  also  to  the  lack  of  the  proper  material  base  in  our 
branch.  Now  all  of  this  has  been  created.  But  the  parallel  supply 
organizations  have  remained,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  ^iminate  them.  As 
soon  as  one  enters  discussions  about  this,  naturally  touching  \:pon  somebody's 
interests,  there  are  a  mass  of  justifications  of  the  need  for  the  existenc^e  of 
these  administrative  units.  And  the  number  of  them,  I  can  say  without 
exaggeration,  is  immense.  These  include  organizations  for  energy  engineering, 
construction,  divisions  under  oblispolkoms,  organizations  of  river  and  rail 
transportation.  And  in  the  construction  administration  there  are  eight  of 
these  institutions  vhich  are  operating  in  our  region,  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry — forth,  and  so  forth. 

Question:  But  what  is  the  economic  effectiveness  of  their  activity  as 
cotrpared  to  territorial  Gossnab  administrations,  yours  for  exaitple? 

L.  N.  Veselkin,  chief  of  the  division  for  organization  of  material  and 
technical  supply  and  automated  control  systems  of  Zabsibglavsnab^yt:  ^  as  is 
shown  by  calculations  conducted  in  1980  by  the  USSR  Central  Statistical 
Administration  and  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  for  Material  Supply  oh 
the  basis  of  a  one-time  accoxanting  for  departmental  supply  and  sales 
organizations  existing  in  the  country,  for  one  supply  organization  in  the 
system  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  there  were  an  average  of  20.3  million  rubles  in 
warehouse  sales,  while  in  the  supply  and  sales  organizations  xonder 
departmental  jurisdiction  this  figure  was  only  5.7  million  rubles.  One  worker 
in  the  state  ^stem  of  material  and  technical  sv:pply  provided  warehouse  sales 
for  products  for  production  and  technical  services  throu^  enterprises  tinder 
product  deliveries  in  an  amount  2.2  times  greater  than  in  departmental  supply 
and  sales  organizations. 

An  analogous  pattern  is  also  confirmed  by  the  results  of  a  one-time  accounting 
for  supply  and  sales  organizations  (conducted  by  the  USSR  Central  Statistical 
Administration  in  March  1985)  located  in  the  Western  Siberian  economic  region. 
Thus  vhile  in  supply  and  sales  organizations  included  in  Zapsibglavsnabsbyt 
the  average  volume  of  the  overall  wholesale  sales  per  one  worker  is  959,700 
rubles,  the  analogous  indicator  in  the  majority  of  departmental  supply  and 
sales  of  subdivisions  taken  into  accouint  does  not  exceed  150,000-200,000 
rubles.  This  indicator  is  especially  low  in  the  Novosibirsk  cost-accounting 
base  of  the  MTS  Linen  Cooperative  Ass(x:iation  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the 
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Tejdzile  the  tlie  MIS  Navpsltjirskpro^^ 

RSESR  Ministiy  of  the  Filing  IrKJus1^yr:;the^^  |^  j^e  ^plogy-  adraijiistiration 
of  the  RSESR  Ministry  of  Geology  and  so  forth.  For  inore  than  45  departmental 
supply^,  and  sales  sxibdiyisionSi  this  jin^^  npt  exceed  :50y  (K)0?s60 , 000 

rubleg.  ^ere  is  ^sp  a  great  disp^ityv^h^^it  pther  indipators, 

for  . Sample ,  ,  t^e  leyei  pf  :e??P®hditi^ea  on  pirculation„per  *1  rublesiof  sold 
produCTs.  -  .In,, departments^  and  sales  subdiyisiops  it  is  3-?5,f:tiines 

high^,,^  ,We*  farj  ahead  pf  jl^partins^ii  sj^piy  and  sales;  prg  of 

.liie  region  with^  respect  yplumeiaii^i  sfe^ctura;  of  icoraaodity' Supplies, 

GomriKxHty  -iaornov^^^  a^il^ility ,aa£i  volimps;;  rlifting^tr^isport  and 

,  mechara^^irork-ti^t,at® f  "'tf  c 

vi\!V  '  ■  ^  'to  :'0 •  «d:;  ’O 'o  "  ^  . .  o:;  'i . 

An  analysis  of  .the  result^  of^  the^capsas  s^iows  that  npt  .  cotinting  tsnpply  and 
sales  organisations  of  f  el^pst^^ika/ .^el^  and  .  the  1^F§R  State 

Goskomhefteprodukt  and  a  nur^r  of  individuai  ministries  and  departments  in 
tlie  W^tem  Sj^ri^;  ,r^ion;,;  a#  Pfi  there  t/rere  :li8 ,  d^artinental 

.  orgartizatioris  operating  in  -jarallel  ^^d  p[upl^  another  :  which  were 

inclu^fd  ip  37  minist:rias'  apd  depar^^ts*; :  In.  1984  they  sold  indust^ 
products  in  a  volume  .  pf  52^  million^, r^  including  ;289,. million  rubles 

throu^  warehouses  and.  stpr^.  ,;i^  8,214  raiid  the  output 

per . wcn^r'ias '  63 ,  sooiiities*  Jn  ^ple^  pales  and  :35> 200  ip;  warehouse 
vholesale  salesw^ '  sales  organizations  of  the 

Zapsii^lavsnabsb^ -sysi^  .a^iey^  a§'|(pptppt.;Of  .617  >700;  an^  f223s>:5.O0;  ri^ 
ihe  oyerall  vhole^le,  OOTmodity  iiirn^!^  ,ai^^  about  1.6  'billion  rubles , 

including  580  pill  ipn  n^les  pi  ipearroip^ity  iiirnpver  ildtcugh  fWare^  + 

stores.  ■.  ihe^t^erallf  ntm^  2>^6..,'  of.;: 


Considerable  and  ^ireguehtiy .  incbi^  se%  , of  residual  of 

commodity  and  inaterial  yalpes  aye  fprm^  and  ;  remain  In -departmental :  supply 
agencies,  and  they  are  taken  out  of  economic  circulation  for  a  long  period  of 
time . .  ^ '  I'a  a  number .  of  papes ,  pl^ir  .deliyery  and.t  pales  are;  carried  out  by 
inefficient  arid  "^ecbriomically  irihf feptiye  pfp  with  large;  transportation 

ejqjenditures.  Two-thirds  of  the  products  that  are  sold  and  practically  100 
Percent  ,  of -  the  . .products ,, -list  of  -Jhe  .jir§S^  Gossnab  are  .received  by  the 
departmental  .agencies  ,.wiih^  directly,  from  enterprises  for 

deliv^ing.  presets  .^..^e  riyst^  ,  of  the.  Zaipsibglavsnab  with  repeated  .trans¬ 
shipment.  .  Anri  since  the  ;  products  jtha1>  ,  a^  received  are  sent  to  the 
enterprises  ,  for  their  own  system,  there  are  three;  and  four  Ibrans-shipments 
vhich  liricyaases  l^ipryinterpiyer^ss  prid  of  handling.  ■ 


do  branch  agencies  located  irij  -Ncypsibirsk  ^gago  in  stpply  of  consumers  in 
Khabarovsk  or  KatKhatl^,.  wi'ffi' cargo  if  they;  IJavp  their 
own  territorial  supply  agsucies?  itlopepyer,...;^^t^  needs,  as  ;P  rule? f  are  very 
.anall.  Who  needs  double;  pr, triple  acepunts,^^^  is  freguently'ilje  case  now 
yhen  for  Cbtainirig  piiejarid  tte.saita,^^!^^  reports  ai^e  made  both  by  the 

territorial  administrations'  ofi,.*^ssnab  (wM  it:  on  ;the 'railroad  and 

transsriip.  it  to  the  branch  organizations)  anri  -by  trie  branph  organizations? 
Recently,  .triere  has, l^eri  increase, In  trausit  normp  for  shipping 

ca^o  (metal--fram  62  tojTSrtO  ;86,i596.  tGras,?  iri  trie  „future — ^UP  to  tI24  .tons) . 
cargo  flows  are  increasing,  speeds  are,  .increasing,  on  Goramodity.. trains. which 
frequently  move  faster  triau  passenger  ti^ains,  and  routes  for  theifemovement 
are  being  developed  i^rupT^ouslyr  .>,<tonsequently  it  is  necessary  ;to  :  reduce  the 


nurnber  of  trans-shipaen^  Sc^eving  this  is  to  reduce 

the  intenneaiate  adMni^^ 

Calculations  dore  by  Zapsib^lavshabsb!^  shew  that  tSie  ceax^ntration  of  only  42 
departineiitial  organizations  located  to  the  jregion  i^  the  ^stem  bf  the  USSR 
Gossnab  vioiiid  it  possible  to  ztidtuoe  toeffiqient  vtonehouse  turnover  by  45 
million  rubies  and/ as  a  result  of  qtobentxation  of  commodity  resources  and 
increased  assortments,  would  provide  for  more  effecjtive  and  itaneuverable 
utilization  of  financial ,  labor  and  material  resources  and  would  cut 
warehouse,  transportation  and  administrative;  ergrenditures  almost  to  half.  In 
our  opinion,  territorial  .inairi  a<3i«toistrati6r»  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  toould  tate 
full  responsibility  for  the  functioris  of  departmental  suK>ly  and  sales 
organizatioais  and,  on  the  basis  of  conoentratioh  o^„  sillies,  caveats 

a  unified  mtfille  "bontedity  itoik”  for  the 

Yu.  G.  Shelyukhto:  I  frequently  go  on;  b^  and  see  how  many 

"accumulators''  we  have.  You  arrive  at  the  airpoxt  an  hour  early  aM  wait  to 
be  registered,  then  you  wait  for  the  customs  tospecticai,  after  the  inspection 
again  an  accumuiator,  again  you  wait»  yoii  aPI*r6aoh  the  stairs  and  again  you 
wait;  The  situation  aw  supply  is  very  similsur  to  the  one  I  described. 
Accumulators  in  the  foto  of  various  kinds  Of  Offices  east  throu^  almost  the 
entire  supply  route.  Ea<^  year  there  are  more  bf  them.  Now,  fOr  example, 
Novosibirsk  is  creating  a  new  supply  and  sales  organization.  Why?  In  order 
to  create  it  is  heoessary  to  expend  funds  and  mat^ials,  to  take 

vehicles  away,  and  all  ttos  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  entei^rises,  but  so  far 
it  has  produced  no  eppreciabie  assistonce*  it  would  be  e^  everyone  to 
work  if  they  did  not  tocrease  the  number  of  vartous  ki**i®  of  offices.  And  the 
reswrees  that  are  expended  bn  creating  them  shbUld  be  concentrated  in  a 
single  pair  of  hands—the  territorial  admtoistration. 

Re^xaise:  correct!  It  will  be  less  Cqnpllcated  to  solve  production  problems 
and  we  will  have  to  fill  out  less  pEperwork, 

Ye.  P,  Govzman,  general  director  of  toopenkoobyedintolya :  How  many 
organization  do  you  think  sipply  our  associa^on;  vhbse  branches  are  located 
to  five  <*>lasts?  Let  Us  toy  to  c»uht  them:  ZapSibglavsnabsbyt, 

KuzbaSsglaVshabsbyt,  lyuinenglavsnabsbyt,  the  Ministry  bf  the  Textile  Industry, 
and  Rostekstilglavsnabsyrye  (there  to  stoh  an  btgzaiizatians  under  the  ndni^^ 
:ihich  supplin  raw  material)  *  SellhoateJdintoa  s^^  with  spare  parts 

for  automotive  transportation*  construction  materials  are  provided  by 
Sayuzglbvkqnpiekt  and  soyuzkcmplektoVtomatiicav  Equipment  for  ktoiergartens 
and  dtoing  ropmS  is  provided  by  tip  to^^  administration.  . , .  All  told,  there 
are  ll  orgehizations!  toabtoe  toe  position  Of  cuu^  atoociation,  ity  deputy  and 
toe  chief  of  the  supply  diVisioh:  it  to  neqetoary  to  literally  go  to  every 
one  of  these  firms .  And  each  of  then  brganiaatibns  has  its  own  normative 
base  While  the  UMto  [A^iministration  fbr  Materi^  Technical  Supply]  or  the 
mtoistjy^  to  genral  has  no  normative  ban»  to  axy^  case,  it  has  no  effect  on 
us.  For  the  same  repair  purposes  we  ato  sometimes  given  10  carlcjads  of  ceiment 
and  semetimeS  juist  One.  .  We  have  i^^iyed  mat^  d^xendtog  cai  how  much  is  left 
at  toe  baiSe  and  not  on  how  much  we  nebi.  X  shall  give  ah  example.  We  have 
140  motor  vtoides*  toe  plan  for  cargo  shi|»iBhts  fo^  5.4  billion  ton 

kilemteters.  Aboordtog  to  the  lettto  frto  the  toe  espenditure  of 


gasoline  is  163  tons  per  1  million  ton  kilometers.  This  means  that  in  a  year 
we  shoiild  obtain  700-800  tons  of  gasoline.  We  are  given  450  tons.  And  vAiere 
are  we  to  get  the  rest  of  it?  They  say  that  we  are  si:pposed  to  get  it  from 
agriculture  since  we  are  shipping  cargo  for  it.  But  the  agricultural  workers, 
of  course,  do  not  give  us  any  gasoline.  And  so  half  of  our  motor  vehicles 
stand  idle  without  fuel  in  all  32  enterprises  of  the  association  that  are 
located  in  Western  Siberia. 

3.  Lack  of  Clarity  of  Functions — ^Weak  Responsibility 

G.  Ye.  Kolonda:  The  next  question  we  should  like  to  discuss  is  thie  division 
of  the  products  list  between  the  Gossnab  and  the  Gosplan.  Sometimes  one  finds 
positions  in  the  plan  vdii(±i  "hang"  between  these  agencies  and  there  is  no  way 
to  find  out  v^ich  of  them  can  and  should  help.  I  think  that  these  questions 
of  the  products  list  should  fall  within  the  coirpetence  of  the  Gossnab,  and  for 
us  in  Novosibirsk — Zapsibglavsnabsbyt.  The  imprecise  distribution  between 
these  two  departments  forces  the  enterprises  to  replace  materials  or  refuse 
deliveries.  Previously  this  could  be  done  45  days  beforehand,  and  now  it  is 
60.  But  sometimes  the  plants,  naturally,  refuse  to  accept  ttie  rejections, 
demanding  the  delivery  of  those  components  which  they  were  supposed  to 
receive.  The  case  is  brought  up  for  arbitration,  time  passes,  and  the 
supplier  produces  and  delivers  products  viiich  nobody  needs.  This  is  a  waste 
of  immense  amounts  of  state  money.  It  is  necessary  to  resolve  the  problems  in 
such  a  way  that  when  replacing  items  on  the  products  list  for  the  supply 
enterprises  the  client  still  receives  vhat  he  needs.  There  are  cases  in  vhich 
individual  materials  are  not  allotted  for  many  years,  even  though  the  supplies 
have  been  allotted.  For  example.  Kapron  bits  and  tape.  All  problems 
involving  these  are  solved  at  once:  the  plant  workers  go  to  the  plant  which 
produces  polystyrene,  make  an  agreement  and  obtain  these  materials.  But  this 
is  not  the  point!  Either  one  should  eliminate  supplies  throu^  the  Gossnab  or 
improve  it.  The  Gossnab  should  be  placed  in  a  responsible  position  and  those 
materials  envisioned  in  the  state  plan  and  for  which  norms  have  been  set 
should  be  mandatorily  granted  to  the  enterprise  vhen  it  enters  into  agreements 
with  any  agencies:  either  remove  the  plan  or  produce  the  materials! 

It  is  time  to  bring  order  into  this  question.  The  enterprises  are  required  to 
have  100-percent  fialfillment  of  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  products  list. 
But  for  the  Metallosnab^yt,  for  example,  it  is  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  plan 
for  sales — and  everything  is  in  order.  But  vhat  about  the  products  list?  It 
is  necessary  for  the  agreement  between  the  enterprise  and  the  supply  agencies 
to  have  the  force  of  law. 

A.  P.  Babanakov:  Yes,  the  situation  actually  is  this:  there  is  a  products 
list  vdiich  is  distributed  by  the  Gosplan  and  one  that  is  distributed  by  the 
Gossnab.  With  respect  to  our  positions  the  supplies  are  "defended"  locally  by 
the  managers  of  the  enterprises  and  workers  of  Zapsibglavsnabsbyt.  As 
concerns  the  Gosplan  products  list — metal,  timber,  cement  and  so  forth — here 
the  "chain"  of  interrelations  is  this:  the  ministries  "shake  up"  relations 
with  the  Gosplan,  and  after  that  they  allot  the  funds  to  the  enterprises.  As 
concerns  our  products  list,  recently  the  number  of  complaints  here  has 
decreased  sharply.  We  have  the  right  to  solve  all  problems  locally.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  with  the  Gosplan  products  list. 
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Question:  But  can  you  not  turn  it  over  to  the  territorial  agencies  and  see 
v^at  happens? 

A.  P.  Babanakov:  As  you  can  understand,  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
resolve  this  problem. 

Yu.  M.  Kisilev,  director  of  the  experimental  plant  of  the  Siberian  Branch  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences:  We  have  practically  no  sense  of  l^e 

responsibility  of  supply  agencies  for  the  results  of  their  work.  Everything 
is  based  on  good  relations.  Of  course  this  is  an  abnormal  situation.  The 
work  of  an  entire  collective  ^ould  not  depend  on  anyboc^'s  good  relations. 

G.  Ye.  Ifolonda:  Indeed,  too  much  now  rests  on  good  relations.  This  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  enterprises.  Frequently  the  Gossnab  puts  departmental 
interests  in  first  place  and  not  the  interests  of  the  overall  cause.  At  one 
many  plants  decided  to  take  advantage  of  guaranteed  cortpr^ensive  supply. 
They  drew  up  drafts  of  the  agreement,  but  the  Gossnab  demanded  that  the 
enterprises  have  a  certain  number  of  workers,  engineers  and  technicians.  But 
these  had  already  been  established  and  the  staff  lists  had  been  passed  on. 
But  vho  would  be  working  at  the  enterprise? 

I.  M.  Selivanov,  director  of  Olovozavod:  Today  we  no  longer  speak  about  work 
for  economizing  on  material  resources.  But  I  shall  ityself  to  express  a  couple 
of  ideas  about  this.  One  must  say  that  the  provision  of  materials  for  tdie 
combine  is  generally  proceeding  in  a  normal  way.  But  there  are  still 
difficulties  in  providing  tin  concentrate.  At  the  conibine  a  great  deal  of 
significance  is  attached  to  questions  of  efficient  utilization  of  material 
resources.  From  tin  raw  material  we  extract  12  other  nonferrous  metals  in  -^e 
form  of  compounds  or  individual  elements.  The  coefficient  of  the  utilization 
of  raw  material  is  0.95  percent,  which  is  good  for  our  branch.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  water  supply  is  recycled  and  we  have  constructed  dust  removal 
installations  vhich  make  it  possible  to  remove  valuable  components,  to  protect 
the  environment  and  to  salvage  heat  from  gases.  As  a  result  of  the 
utilization  of  secondary  energy  resources  the  combine  will  save  more  than  30 
percent  annually.  The  boiler  has  been  changed  over  from  fuel  oil  (and  it 
consumed  about  15,000  tons  of  fuel  oil)  to  gas.  But  we  must  save  on  both  the 
initial  raw  material  and  processed  materials,  and  nse  them  for  their  intended 
purposes  with  more  thought  and  efficiency.  But  take  a  look  around  the  back 
yards  of  any  industrial  enterprise.  Equipment,  spare  parts  and  other  valuable 
materials,  even  refractory  materials  and  brick  are  basically  left  out  in  the 
open.  And  they  will  remain  there  until  the  branch  and  interbranch  agencies, 
including  the  Gossnab,  devote  the  proper  attention  to  the  construction  of 
wardiouses,  storage  spaces,  and  covered  areas.  In  the  itajority  of  cases  even 
if  something  is  being  constructed  it  is  on  the  personal  initiative  of  the 
deputy  directors  for  material  and  technical  supply  or  the  chiefs  of  the 
material  and  technical  divisions .  Centralized  work  is  being  done  poorly  in 
this  respect. 

Ye.  P.  Govzman:  Two  years  ago  an  order  came  down  from  the  minister  which 
discussed  the  need  to  construct  warehouses  using  funds  for  capital  repair. 
All  right,  we  will  find  the  money  (1  million  rubles)  for  these  warehouses,  but 
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we  still  need  metal  atid  be  oanstrik±ed  wit)^ 
of  the  Gosshab.  , 

I.  M.  Selivanov:  And  another  thing.  Throu^  the  chain  of  cdramand  of  t^e 
branch  ministries  and  the  GossnsO)  wO  haVO  received  assignments  for  reducing 
the  expenditures  on  materials  by  a  certain  pertentage.  We  now  have  15-20  of 
these  positions.  But  they  aife  not  always  established  on  the  basis  of 
analysis.  Savings  Should  also  be  reascaiable.  Each  year  wS  use  in  production 
more  and  more  raw  material  that  is  poca?  in  its  content  of  nonferrous  metals. 
And  the  norte  for  the  e>penditutfe  of  materials  and  eleotric  energy,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  take  these  Changes,  into  account.  It  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
overejpenditures  of  these.  Me  must  react  to  these  chancy  promptly. 

M.  G.  Severgins  Today  we  learned  that  the  Main  Adminisfctatidn  intends  tO 
develop  its  own  pcwSer  nietallur^.  But  is  this  necessary?  Me  have  a  section 
for  this  at  the  plant.  PethapS  it  Should  be  expanded  and  loaded  on  two  to 
three  shifts  in  order  for  it  to  work  to  fill  orders  from  other  branches  of  our 
region  as  well .  And  will  you  handle  supply  and  sales  as  is  envisioned? 

Response:  This  is  a  very  valuable  SUgge^icai! 

M.  G.  Severgin:  I  think  that  Such  things  Should  be  developed  On  the  basis  of 
some  enterprise  and  it  Should  be  loaded  with  orders.  The  more  so  since  we 
also  have  the  specialists.  After  all  the  GOssnab  has  scanewhat  different 
functions.  We  should  nOt  replace  one  another,  but  to  interact  with  one 
another  is  a  different  matter. 

4.  S:^tem  of  Priorities:  And  If  One  Has 

Question:  When  resources  are  being  distributed  vhy  does  the  agroindustrial 
cxmplex  frequently  stand  between  the  Gcjssnab  agencies  and  the  enterprises. 
They  refuse  to  give  us  certain  materials,  blaming  this  on  the  critical  need 
for  them  in  the  agroindustrial  ecnpleX.  .  .  .  / 

A.  p.  Babanakov:  Now  thO  fact  is  that  it  is  included  on  the  priori^  list  for 
deliveries. 

Ye.  P.  Govzman:  Our  association  is  also  a  mienjber  of  the  agroindustrial 
coirplex  but  for  some  reasoh  We  are  hot  included  on  the  priority  list  for 
deliveries.  lUid  therefore  we  receive  rolled  metal  from  the  same  metal  base 
and  not  until  the  end  of  the  ye^.^^  I^  we  receive  9  tons  Of  ii^tal  of 
our  70  tons  of  annual  allotment  on  28  Dec^ember.  Is  this  the  way  it  is 
sipposed  to  be? 

N.  D.  Matveyev,  general  direetor  Of  the  Novosibirsk  Sewing  I^C)du(3ti0h 
Association  Sorevr»3vaniye:  mistaken  but  t  h^^  feeling  that 
in  many  regions  of  the  cxjuntry  the  ll^t  industry  enteriariSes  are  cut  short  in 
material  and  technical  s^ipply  aS  ocmpared  to  Cither  branches  of  the  national 
economy.  This  is  manifested  in  everythii^  Our  enterprises  are  in  a  very 
difficult  position  with  respect  to  labor  force.  There  is  especially  a 
shortage  of  seamstresses,  ahd  the  outflow  of  personnel  is  not  decreasing. 
Therefore  we  try  to  devote  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  retaining 


persortti^l,  Ndw'We  ate  TOristi^(§t:lr]g  the  ijntethal ' f 

Previously  this  initiative  was  welcomed  at  all  levels.  Now  it  f s' hot; 


with  eih?'harfe  folded  in' ^‘s^  a  Mffidi^t,  SitMtibri.as‘;th  our 

brancht  *  ’iiatehials  arte  heedeii  5^tete  Wili;  We  go,;  Mtejcsey 

Petrovich,  - >b  tKah'^  yoii '  a€'-the  AMini^trhbibplf;-  ';  :^t  b^_  Main 

Admi  ni  htrtetibh  -^does"  hot  iyalve  o^'  prcbitefe^  a^  ^oihf  hbt^l’pither, 

Practichiiy  all  the  m'beMais  ahe  allbt^ed  €0  *1^ '  v^iuites. 

For  exatple>  wte  arte’ 'giveh^bhly  2^6' ld.iogr'ams''bf  4l6^t:Sbd^^’‘  y  .^ 
buildii^s’^  and  six  prbductibh  sittes  in  varibbS  Citi^.'^ ’is  ,  l?rate,.  >  t 
think  that  therte^  ^buld'  M  hb  probltemS  or'  issue#lih^  are  too  small’  Tbr  thte 
Gossnab. 
state  ii 


lab.  It  is  necessary  to  approach  any  pi^lems  from  tte  stapc^wint  of  the 

it';?  ‘ '';f< -■  !  f  '  'i.^  rJ’ ^  I'i.  ?:■'«'#  J-  '''W  .-.s  ^ 

5 .  initiativte  ■  aM"  ihdepSidehdte  •  bf  ^e  'I^nag^:  M 


Becbtife ; 


N.  D.  Matveyev:  I  think  that  unless  we  ^untie  the  h^(fe  of  the  managers  we 
will  end  up  in  a  very  difficult  sitiaatibh.’  '  ZtepSil^layaybsbihi  shoiiLd  pr^ 
have  operations  funds  vhich  could  be  used  if  ,  the  entep)rise  endeg„up  in  a 
difficult  situatibh;  '  Ahd  ahother  &ihg:  pfbh&itted '  to  pispatdh 

materials  'fc^thout'  ;f\U^  This  tites  blir  hahdte^^^^^^W^  Is  a  bpnstaht 

shorta^?tpfrinafey;Mhds"bfrawtehdpioctesSe(i“  materials.'  “"it  ,tb 

find  a  -manager  -  Who  Wbuild'  squahdeh  his  ’fund  matehiais  ” But  Sometimes  some 
things  are  required  immediately  even  for  technical  safety,  to  a  ri^t 

to  trade  raw  materials  vhich  are  not  in  such  ^ort  supply  for  us  in  o^er^to 
acquire,  them.  ,  xo:'  - ■  ,x:.x;. -.fc . "  '  ' 


G.  Ye.l^i^lbndav:  ‘  :Ihe  Solutioh  discussed  by  N..  _D.'  Mtye^te^^ 
especially  from  the  Stahdpoint  of  teffibieht  htriitatibri^bf  S^  mat^ials 

and  otheb  matterials  toat  are  hot^  iri'^  tooft  'yu^l^l^.^^  .1^  toat  the 

enterprise  had  accumulated  some  special  produet>  ’  for  exanpite;'  cathodies  for  a 
movie  projector,  and  these  could  not  be  sold.  But  there  js  a,toole  carload  of 
them  in  toe -'piacte.  i  Those  itiatteriais’  ctonot  be  'liquidated.'  since  technical 
equipment  is  developing  so  rapidly,  within  a  couple  of  years  not  only 


6.  Material' and  TechriiGai'Si!^ly:  -Db^’ It 'hctoipeiratte  iscientif ip:  a^ 
Technical^  Progress  at  toe  5  Ent^^  ’■  -  ’ 


I.  N.  SeliVariov:  -  A  shortoge'  of  faW  tetlrials;  proctestoi  toteriais,  reSg^ 
and  metals  holds  up  scientific  and  technical  progress  at  the  enterprises.  We 
shoiild  probably  have  a  working  stoc]g)ile^  of  raw  and  pracessi^  materials  for 
the  introabctibh  of ;  deveiqpiitotsx  '  We^  m  to  deal  With  prcbieins  and 

life  is’  forcing  us  to  do  tois,  ’  tot  it  is  so  difficu  and  frsqutotl^.  evari 
iiipossiblte'to -toniftest  .ihitiatiyter'  t'  ■  x'x 't.'- 

The  prabticte  toat-  texistS^  as  to  ‘btday  in  materlai ;'to:i''to  siipipiy  ;at 

industrial  toteTpriseS  actoally  dbteS  not  toHtriButte  tgj  actoieratii^  ^itotific 
and  technical  progress."  Just  toy'^at  ‘same'  time  it  the^tobdi®  to  ttb  yebr  to 
make  a'  bhahge^  in  the  technology  *  of  prbductiot  or  install'  a'  small '  industrial 


device  for  which  you  have  not  previously  ordered  reagents,  materials  and 
shipment.  You  will  immediately  come  up  against  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
limits  and  funds.  In  the  introduction  of  a  measure  the  ejqjenditures  for  vhich 
are  recouped  in  a  couple  of  months  will  have  to  be  put  off  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years:  _  It  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
the  "order"  campaign  so  as  to  order  the  necessary  equipment  and  Tnatta-riaig  for 
the  following  year. 

On  the  scale  of  the  country  or  individual  regions  there  are  no  special  supply 
agencies  v^ich  could  help  an  enterprise  in  such  situations.  It  would  seem 
that  the  USSR  Gossnab  should  work  out  the  problem  of  the  creation  of  a  way  of 
si:pplying  such  organizations  in  the  system.  Attention  should  also  be  devoted 
to  the  e>pansion  of  small-scale  viiolesale  trade  for  the  sale  of  materials  and 
equipment  to  the  enterprises.  This  will  help  to  a  certain  degree  in  solving 
stpply  problems  that  result  from  a  suddenly  arising  necessity.  After  all,  one 
sometimes  speaks  about  the  acquisition  of  a  couple  of  single  imits  of  small 
electric  engines  or  reduction  gears,  the  retail  price  for  vdiich  ranges  from 
several  dozen  to  several  hundred  rubles. 

Yu.  G.  Shelyukhin:  In  the  last  year  of  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  many 
enterprise  produced  basically  products  developed  during  the  same  five-year 
plan.  This  bears  witness  to  the  growing  rates  of  renewal  of  the  products 
list.  This  tendency  with  an  increased  introduction  of  the  achievements  of 
scietific  and  technical  progress  is  becoming  typical  of  all  branches  of  the 
national  economy.  With  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  renewal  there  is  a 
reduction  of  the  time  during  vhich  various  items  are  produced  vhich,  in  turn, 
leads  to  a  reduction  of  the  volxmne  of  orders  for  various  kinds  of  materials 
and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  numbers  of  these. 

In  the  interests  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  it  is  necessary  to  be 
oriented  toward  the  fulfillment  of  orders  for  small  batches  from  the 
enterprises.  This  issue  should  be  resolved  in  principle.  At  the  highest 
level.  It  is  precisely  through  the  prism  of  the  solution  to  this  problem  that 
one  can  look  at  the  development  of  the  services  for  material  and  technical 
supply .  Unless  this  is  resolved  there  can  be  no  serious  discussion  of  a 
strict  regimen  for  economizing  on  materials. 

Yu.  M.  Kiselev:  I  completely  with  Yuriy  Grigoryevich.  I  shall  give  this 
ex^le.  Each  year  80  percent  of  our  items  change.  The  positions  we  win  in 
science  and  technology  depend  on  how  rapidly  we  are  able  to  change  over  to  the 
production  of  new  items.  And,  of  course,  material  and  technical  supply  plays 
far  from  the  last  role  here.  But  it  does  not  resolve  many  of  the  issues  in 
the  way  that  the  tasks  of  the  modem  day  require.  We  should  like  for  special 
consideration  to  be  giv^  to  material  and  technical  support  for  esiperimental 
and  single-imit  productions,  vdiere  the  replaceability  of  items  is  very  great 
and  on  vdiich  scientific  and  technical  progress  depends  to  a  decisive  degree. 
But  we  ^ould  not  ^read  out  the  solution  among  newly  created  special  offices, 
but  concentrate  everything  in  the  hands  of  territorial  administrations  of  the 
USSR  Gossnab.  For  us  this  is  Zapsibglavsnabsbyt. 

G.  Ye.  Kolonda:  think  that  support  for  scientific  researxdi  and  esq^erimental 
design  work  will  iitprove  if  we  develop  stores  and  wholesale  enterprises  for 
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trade  in  small  batches.  They  should  have  everything,  especially  in  a  city 
like  Novosibirsk  where  divisions  from  three  academies,  more  than  100 
scientific  research  institutes,  and  a  powerful  and  diverse  indxistry  are  in 
operation.  It  is  necessary  to  conduct  quarterly  vholesale  trade  fairs  so  that 
all  enterprises  will  participate  in  them,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to 
introduce  order.  It  is  also  wrong  for  us  to  allot  batching  items  to  toe 
enterprises  only  once  a  year.  We  must  also  put  an  end  to  this.  Batching 
items  should  be  ordered  once  a  quarter.  The  USSR  Gossnab  shoxild  probably  be 
thinking  about  this. 

7.  Oh,  But  That  Is  Patronage!  But  Is  That  All  It  Is? 

I.  M.  Selivanov:  I  shall  discuss  one  issue  vhich  at  first  gl^ce  does  not 
seem  to  pertain  directly  to  our  discussion  for  today.  But  this  is  only  at 
first  glance.  The  enterprise  is  forced  to  divert  a  certain  part  of  its 
material  resources  with  patronage  needs:  rendering  assistance  to  schools, 
kolkhozes  and  so  forth.  Many  assignments  also  come  in  from  local  management 
agencies.  Yet  it  is  difficult  for  toe  management  of  enterprises  to  render 
assistance  to  those  under  their  patronage  because  of  a  nuniber  of  decrees  that 
limit  their  latitude  with  respect  to  toe  utilization  of  funded  materials. 
There  is  no  legal  basis  for  this.  We  have  two  sovkhozes  under  our  patronage 
vdiich  we  could  render  assistance  in  construction,  and  they  need  this. 

A.  P.  Babanakov:  You  may  help  all  you  want!  But  this  can  be  done  only  with 
savings  on  material  resources  and  not  to  toe  detriment  of  toe  production 
program.  And  you  yourself  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  harm  it.  It  is 
another  matter  if  because  of  patronage  assisteince  there  are  various 
violations,  cind  we  do  come  up  against  these:  toe  head  bookkeeper  writes  a 
resolution  to  allot  toe  sovkhoz  particular  materials.  And  this  sovkhoz  is  not 
under  its  patronage. 

Question:  But  how  does  one  fulfill  the  assignments  from  local  agencies  toich 
are  sometimes  very  burdensome  for  toe  enterprise? 

A.  P.  Babanakov:  Local  agencies  are  also  guided  ly  decrees  and  they  must  be 
fulfilled.  And  they  come  to  us  in  toe  main  administration  for  assistance. 
The  city  has  grown,  it  has  1.5  million  residents,  but  the  infrastructure  has 
remained  at  toe  level  of  toe  1960 's.  Who  will  increase  it?  Of  course,  there 
are  contradictions  toen  solving  these  problems.  But  toe  only  legitimate  path 
to  such  assistance  is  to  provide  it  as  a  result  of  economizing  on  raw  and 
processed  itaterials. 

I.  M.  Selivanov:  This  is  hardly  realistic.  Each  year,  in  keeping  with  a 
decision  of  toe  oblispolkom,  we  allot  a  million  and  a  half  rubles  for 
construction  of  oblast  roads  alone.  But  we  also  need  materials  resources.  If 
this  matter  were  legally  reinforced  it  would  be  easier  for  us. 

Yu.  G.  ShelyuWiin:  And  is  it  really  just  the  businesses  xmder  their  patronage 
that  are  demanding  assistance  from  toe  enterprise  today?  Everyone  too  is 
going  anytoere  is  asking  for  something. 
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since'  H^e  Clos^:;  -to 

and  pl'^tilg'  canijpaigns^'  thb'  enteiipii:fsbW''g6  ’tb  fii^Ki&ai^i^l^inlbt^ 

Ihey  lis'ten  to  'them  "there  and  "then  a^:  What  will  y^ou  give  ife?  ^  '6his^^^^ 

became  wide^read!  .  .<  i,  V  •  . ,  ^ 

.  .'.  p.,;‘  ’‘-'‘f;."  '..f-  ■  '  .  -''.Xi  ,  .  \  ;■  '  uXj  ■•,•7  •■,■■*  •,  ■■  ■  : 


0PJ'/Jv 


ji  •^■i. >'  'Ll-'’ ' 


Quite  tec^tly  ‘  "the  ^ter^tisbs  rbcbtyed '^■^dlg;;if |.p?itib^^  ~  " 

ri^t 'tb  help  the  jtolkhoz^  •drtd^^^  j^  iT  r 

■this  means'  schopls  a^' p^er 'bi^[|hizb^iBrisp^‘^ 

Ivan  HiWiaylbvich  'Ui  "thi^'  e3^1ahatibn7'^b^^^r&^  'abpbtifil;  ipp  all  o'f  ^'^e' 
dif f i^ltii^V  ^  A  Very  iatge ^  bf  wgirfe;  Is  raghp  M  decrees '■frGm'l'ith 

rayiqpolfeOT'f^'  let  me  giye  tl^^  exajiple:  Vih  l^84'  bp^  'of  '^e'^en 

ci'ty  7®!*^  ^  l1^lP®®terS  lirie  ‘ip .  with  . .^1  of  •(lie 

^tletp  and  throughout  -the:^  it  kbpt  :p;  hiri^de.  Ifliigh'  wopked^^.’^^ 
it.  In  bribf  /  i't  iS  rieb^eaiy>]th  iu^^t  ^evel  l&t  shbulS  " 

be  done  wi^  t^e^  assigni^  and  aiBj  whosb 'ekpep^'IJhey' 

iising  v&ch  iPsouibes.  Otherwise  eveiybhe'  cm±ies^t^e?n^^but  .  i^^^^^  ' 

•there  is  arbi'trariness.  ■'  ■'■  ■  ■■■•;■  ■  *>  u-.;..,.- 

G.  I .  L^ih^ ,  <^1®!  Pf '  t?P,  '“Ihstallh'tibh  i  ahd  ^ec^blcgi cal ',’ i 
Another  cblihidera'tipn  whlc^  must^^  hiepessary  .’to,  arrange 

more  rbpidiy  ’  for  proVidihg  pc$)ulatioh.‘wittf;  j^ipi^,  doj^tructiop  matepials> , 
linoleum,  "that  is,  materials,  inS'ttPmert'ti'  ahd  accesMoiries*  for  repairing 
housing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  odds  ang  ends,;,  thpppgp,  rpt^il  trape^^ 
Directly  related  "to  'this  is  the  pfcb^s  pf‘  Wl&png'pjraelj!  ,! 

of  resouic^  at  bn'berpri^  and  Ph^ljy,  tediii3j^’'yibiatipne 
of  these  ma-tetials  as  well  iitprbvet^t  sbpibpsyfchploglcal'  c^ 

•the  labor  ' ‘collectives.  '  i, 

8.  Abbve-Normative  Supplies:  vhricuS  ViPwS; oh  Qfte;Pfbbl^^  ;  V  <  X 


S .  A.  ■■  Baranovskaya,  chibf  of  the  pivlsfoh^^f ^  Credit  fbf  iHea^;  Induet)^’  : 
Enterprises  of  the  NavbsibiPsk  pbl^t'bff ids’'  te  " 

have  be^  mahy  people:  speaJdhg  about  ii^tbti^  teB^pjCchl  Vsi^ly;  feut  pplx^. 
has  mePtibPed  financial  Support  Yet  rth  tglO  pf  IGpsb^ik  . 

f ormatibP  of  circulating  ca|)ital  for  ’  Hie  ehhbf^l^^st  hf  the  oblasl;  -Xs 
significsant.  -  ■  "in  7984  ■;cirrtlatioh''  using .  industrial  ! 
en'terptises  'corresponded  to,  ;the  fflHrtl  Voll^  'b;t'Sal^;:bf 
Ihe  main  object  for  rtedit  vihs  dipinkxii^ 

I  shall  give  two  of  Vihat  in  ity  pinion  are  the,^  basic  factoi^  in  j'the  fprmation 
of  sullies pf ; prepairti  praduCts;’ ^  '■  .7l.,l:.‘X-  X?  v 7XX. -  X  ' 


IncorrePt  fbrmatibp  ‘bf  the  sales  plan ,  ^ith  %bh  p-  ptmb^.  g|;  .^tprpjfises  haS 
not  oPly  noHbeen  ipcreaSed  hy  the  aportt  of  htpyplportatirt*  supplies  of, 
prepared'  pr^ucts  at  "tlie  beginning  tpf  'the  “  yeah ,  ■'  buH  hps^  eyeh7  dropped,  IpwSr 


to  credit  ^fbr  abbvertprmatiye  SU^pliep'bf  prt^artd  1  Han]^  "heayjjr 

industry  ^terptises  are  dping  a  ^x>r'  job  pf  ‘,;rSS't7h<ft|hirtg  ,rt  produgitibn .  ' 

for  "the  output  of  consiimer* goods  of  the  propeir’ quality  and  aSsbrtm^t.  hs  a  7 
result,  as  of  1  January  1985  an  overall  sum  of  about  13  million  rubles'  worth' 
of  consumer  goods  had  accumulated  in  the  warehouses  for  prepared  products. 


Uiese  included  engi«««d  poor  quality  crystal,  clocJcs  for 

motor  v^cies,  electrical  rtusical  attadimente  furniture  accessories,  tape 
reodrders'-emd'SO  ft»rthV:\ 

Production  sii^liud  fcr  tdiith  dredit  has  not  been  granted  originate, 
basically,  tiirou^  the  tc  fulfill  plans  for  prbajK3ticai  and  the  product 

list/  a  lack  Of  bal|hc«  of  these  )pian^  their  unfea^ibililY.i  In  1984  the 
production  plans  of  the  El^ctroagregat  Production  Association  were  ctenged  32 
times,  and  the  plan  the  Sib^ektrOterm  ibsociatio^^  the  products  list 
thrcjiughbut  the  course  Of  the  year  easoeeded  the  plan  for  cxmimodity  output  by 
inore  than  8  million  rubies,  :<«lich  is  equal  to  the  production  progr^  for  2 
months.  And  Inaterial^^^^  in  for  the  initially  fornulated  plan 

for  the  products  list.  For  the.  Biektroagregat  Industrial  Association  the 
initial  plan  for  the  products  list  for  1980  ekceeded  the  plan  for  commodity 
cxrt^t  hy  9  million  rubles,  ahi  the  SihlitraaSh  Plant~4  million  rubl^.  One 
must  Say  that  all  th^  enterprises  participated  in  the  large-scale  ejq)erinieht 
and  e^en  that  did  not  rid  thStt  Of  their  ^U^  plans. 

V.  G.  lunin,  deputy^l^^  Kircy  Oivisicai  of  the  Gosbank,  Novosibirsk: 

mspecrtlcans  at  la^  tte<hine‘‘la^  enterprises  of  the  raycai  stowed  that  the 
main  reascan  f Or  the  formation  of  aboye-normative  supplies  of  ccmnnodity  and 
material  values  is  the  lack  of  ctotdinaticjn  in  planning. 

In  the  first  place/  becsause  a^  rtuiitoe^  of  (^iterprises  the  volime  of  capmmodity 
cautput  does  not  corr^^pond  to  of  items,  that  is,  the  produc±s  list  in 

Units  multiplied  by  the  prices,  in  the  Second  place,  the  accumulation  of 
above-normative  siii^lies  iS  influtocsed  by  the  products  list  sincae  mat^ials 
are  shipped  in  for  a^  ^itoific  machine/  As  practice  Shows,  there  are  four 
variants  of  the  plan  in  effect  at  the  plants  ncaw.  The  first  is  the 
preliminary  plan  or  order*  it  is  drawn  up  by  the  enterprise  itself  in 
FebnUuy-^fey  f or  the  On  the  basis  of  this  plan  the  supply  services 

submit  orders  for  mat^ials.  Ihe  secaortd  is  to®  approved  plan.  Ohis  plan  is 
subamitted  to  toe  entetof  ito  ih  Nc»vember^Dec  by  the  higher  organization 
for  the  neact  year.  of  this  adjustments  are  made  in  the 

deliveries  of  materials  for  individual  positions.  Ohe  third  is  the  effective 
plan,  which  is  a^rCyed  toking  into  accnuint  thS  Changes  made  in  the 
verification  period,  is  the  production  schedule.  Uiis  is  a  plam- 

assi^moent  for  the  Shops  to  manufacture  all  machines.  The  supply  services  are 
cjbligated  to  provide  mfSTials^  f^  well, 

Natuirally,  the  difference  /bettweeh  these  plans  leacis  to  a  growth  of  above- 
normative  supplies  or  to  interruptions  in  the  supply  of  materials.  If 
acxerding  to  the  {ti^iminary  plan  b^  planned  a  larger  volume  of  nmchines 
than  was  in  the  approvto  pian/  materials  go  into  residuals.  ,lhe  same 
situation  exists  \dito  toe  effective  plan  is  reduced  (the  difference  between 
the  epprqyed  and  the  ^^fective  plans)  by  so-called  adjujetment.  ahere  is 
a  differencse  between  the  effectfv®  plan  and  the  produc2tion  schedule.  In  the 
sctodude  they  bto  pilantod  mcto  fbe  state  plan.  Beisically  the 

is  distitouiShed  f fto  tto  plan  by  the  number  of  machines  vhich  ate  to 
be  prcduced  in  mibSe^tob  ytorS,  toat  is,  a  Stockpile  is  created  for  the 
future. 
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The  inspection  in  the  Tyazhstankogidropress  Association  in  1984  showed  the 
following  quantitative  divergence  in  the  plans  (in  the  direction  of 
reduction) :  the  difference  between  the  preliminary  and  the  approved  plans--27 
machines;  between  the  approved  and  the  effective  plans — 2;  the 
underfulfillment  of  the  plans  for  the  products  list — 15;  the  difference 
between  the  effective  plan  and  the  production  schedule — 13;  the  stocikpile  for 
1985  not  indicated  in  the  plans  but  envisioned  by  the  production  schedule — 23 
machines.  A  deviation  of  80  machines  is  quite  essential. 

Our  task  was  to  clarify  the  sum  by  which  the  above-normative  supplies  of 
commodity  and  material  values  increased  because  of  these  factors.  This  is  a 
difficult  task.  The  simplest  method  is  direct  accounting.  The  supply 
divisions  of  the  enterprise  give  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  sum  of  the 
various  machines  that  are  not  produced  because  of  deviations  from  the  plan. 
But  this  is  not  always  possible.  In  practice,  one  uses  the  method  of 
calculating  from  the  percentage  of  coitpletion,  for  v^ich  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  acOTxmt  the  proportion  of  supply  materials,  batching  materials  and 
cooperation  in  the  estimate  of  ej^nditures  on  production.  Frequently  the 
cost  of  parts  according  to  the  notification  of  shortages  on  the  day  of  the 
inspection  is  subtracted  from  the  expenditures  according  to  the  plan.  In  the 
association  because  of  these- factors  -the  above-normative  supplies  increased  ly 
2,944,000  rubles.  On  individual  dates  the  increase  reached  9  million  rubles. 

The  next  stage  is  to  single  out  from  this  sum  the  incomplete  production.  In 
the  associa-tion  for  an  individual  order  -they  calculate  expenditures  for 
several  machines  and  even  for  several  models  of  machines. 

^en  the  accounting  for  incomplete  production  was  swi-tx:hed  over  to  conpu-ters 
it  became  clear  that  -the  plan  includes  one  machine,  but  parts  are  counted  for 
seven  machines.  Production  makes  the  parts  in  a  larger  quantity  than  is 
required  for  the  fulfillment  of  "the  annual  plan.  The  workers  of  -the 
association  esplain  this  by  mification  and  the  need  -tx)  increase  -the  batches 
of  parts  and  allow  -the  workers  to  earn  -their  money. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  "games"  -that  are  played  with  the  plan  with  the 
enterprise  and  ou-tside  of  it. 

G.  Ye.  Kolonda;  So  much  negotiating  has  been  done  about  the  plans,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  -this  issue  again  and  again  until  the  situation  is 
rectified.  After  all,  many  enterprises,  for  example,  received  the  plan  for 
the  11-th  Five-Year  Plan  on  August  1983.  If  planning  is  done  -this  way  -there 
will  be  no  precise  order  and,  consequently,  no  rhythmic  delivery,  and  there 
can  be  no  simply  normal  work  on  -the  part  of  either  "the  enterprise  or  "the 
material  and  technical  supply  agencies. 

N.  B.  Matveyev:  Why  does  such  a  large  quantity  of  above-normative  raw  and 
processed  materials  accumulate  at  sewing  enterprises?  Let  xis  consider  -the 
concrete  situation.  We  handle  millions  of  meters  of  fabrics,  -thread  and 
accessories.  We  received  supplies  in  -the  form  of  paperwork  and  we  do  not  know 
which  colors  the  fabrics  will  be.  Naturally,  -the  fabrics,  thread  and 
accessories  must  be  si:^lemented  to  achieve  the  right  quali-ly  and  color  ahead 
of  time,  but  nobocy  takes  care  of  this  and  we  have  been  given  no  rights  to  do 
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this.  We  receive  about  100  different  colors  of  fabrics.  There  are  very  small 
quantities  of  some  of  them  and  if  you  are  ^ort  two  spools  of  thread  you  have 
to  take  a  vhole  package.  Tekstil^veytorg  does  not  delve  into  these  prdblei^, 
and  neither  does  the  Main  Administration,  although  apparently  these  are  its 
problems. 

The  planning  agencies  do  not  take  into  account  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
enterprises.  The  plans  that  reach  us  are  not  ones  vhich  we  are  capable  of 
fulfilling,  and  resources  are  not  provided  for  us.  Here  is  another  one  of  the 
reasons  for  above-normative  residuals,  vhich  require  immediate  sal^,  either 
through  the  UMTS  or  through  other  agencies.  And  the  prohibition  of  sales 
without  funds  vdiich  was  discussed  above  ties  our  hands. ... 

Sh.  B.  Sverdlik,  Doctor  of  Economic  Sciences,  Novosibirsk  Institute  of  the 
National  Economy:  During  past  years  in  industry  there  have  been  few 
contradictory  tendencies  in  the  changes  in  the  return  for  material  resources. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  return  from  material  ejqjenditures  on  ccanmercial  products 
has  been  increasing  and  the  level  of  material-intenSiveness  has  decreased  frc3m 
65.2  percent  in  1975  to  63.4  percent  in  1980  and  62.3  percent  in  1984.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  return  from  material  sipplies  and  their 
turnover  is  slowing  up.  In  1975  for  one  ruble  of  industrial  ou1^t  there  were 
15.8  kopecks'  worth  of  material  circulating  capital,  in  1980 — 17.7  kopecks, 
and  in  1984 — 19.8  kopecks.  The  reduction  of  this  ratio  by  even  one  kopeck  is 
tantamount  to  increasing  the  volume  of  industrial  output  by  1.7  percent. 

The  slowing  up  of  the  circulation  of  material  supplies  to  a  certain  degree 
devalues  the  return  on  the  resources  saved  directly  in  production.  IXiring  the 
first  3  years  of  the  current  five-year  plan  the  savings  on  raw  materials, 
processed  materials,  fuel,  energy,  and  other  objects  of  labor  amounted  to  10.6 
billion  rubles,  and  circulating  capital  and  supplies  of  commodity  and  material 
values  in  industry  increased  by  31  billion  rubles.  Not  all  is  well  in  other 
branches  of  the  national  economy  either.  Material  cirroilating  capitcil  per  1 
ruble  of  national  income  used  for  consumption  and  accumulation  increased  from 
69  kopecks  in  1980  to  79  kopecks  in  1984.  There  was  a  significant  increase  in 
above-normative  sipplies  of  materials,  batching  items  and  prepared  products  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  plants  and  organizations. 

In  1984  material  circulating  capital  in  industry  increased  by  7  percent  ^d 
payments  out  of  profit  into  the  budget  and  the  bank  for  increased  supplies 
amoimted  to  approximately  600  million  rubles,  vhich  is  tantamount  to  reducing 
the  production  cost  of  products  by  only  0.1  percent.  With  this  ratio  the 
"weight  categories"  of  the  task  of  accelerating  the  turnover  of  circulating 
capital  remains  practically  outside  the  field  of  vision  of  economic  managers, 
and  additional  payments  into  the  budget  and  expenditures  on  paying  bank 
interest  and  penalties  and  suppliers  cannot  neutralize  the  advantage  of  having 
above-normative  supplies. 

I  daresay  that  economic  managers  were  really  interested  in  accelerating 
turnover  they  would  try  to  get  rid  of  above-normative  and  surplus  si:5plies  of 
commodii^  and  material  values. 


So  far  the  supplies  ^  not  affec?bing  their  pcxdoetbook  and  th^-^e  sippliee, 
that  is,  and  not  the  pocketbook—are  ''destined’V  to  inevitable  growth.  The 
fuller  the  warehouse  thh  less  the  boncerns  the  managers  have  with  fulfillment 
of  tte  plan  with  respect  to  the  vbltnite  of  producticm  and  the  product  list  for 
deliveries.  Ostap  Bender  asserted  that  he  has  400  relatively  honest  ways  of 
shaking  loose  or  taking  away  others'  An  ejperiehced  supply  wor]^  has 
in  his  arsenal  thousands  of  relatively  honest  ways  of  obtaining  from  state 
supplies  more  material  values  then  he  actually  needs.  It  is  possible  to 
increase  the  expenditure  norms,  specially  for  newly  assimilated  products,  and 
the  average  weighed  group  and  experimental  statistical  norms.  It  is  possible 
to  reduce  the  residuals  of  materials  ^  batching  items  in  the  warehouse  and 
in  complete  construction  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  planning  year  and, 
conversely,  to  increase  the  carryover  resictials  at  the  end  of  the  year.... 
From  the  data  of  bookke^ing  and  sthtisticJal  teports  one  cJan  establish  the 
growth  of  above-normative  residuals,  vhich  is  vhat  planning,  financial-bank, 
statistical  and  supply-sales  agehcies  do.  therefore  little  effect  has  been 
produced  by  bank  sanctions  against  enterprises  that  have  accumulated  above- 
normative  supply;  they  miss  the  matk.  3he  suppliers  promptly  dispatch  the 
ordered  material  resources  and  the  bank  transfers  the  consumer  over  to  a 
credit  form  of  account  and  refuses  to  ^ant  him  credit  to  pay  the  accounts 
with  the  suppliers.  The  victim  of  theee  sanctions  is  not  the  guilty 
enterprise,  but  its  suppliers  \dio,  as  a,  rule,  are  not  able  to  change  the 
^ipient  of  the  material  resources  they  have  dispatched,  especially  batching 
items,  and  give  them  to  ether  cxrisutmers  at  '^ir  own  discretion. 

Ihe  national  economy  has  acxxmud.ated  a  large  amount  of  positive  e>perienoe  in 
monetary  control  over  the  balance  of  planning  assignmsnts.  I  tiiink  that  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  the  need  for  resoUTcee  not  only  in  physical,  but  also  in 
value  lanits  of  measurement.  The  cost  of  resources  that  are  to  be  delivered  to 
the  enterprise  from  esctemal  sources  (limit  on  deliveries)  should  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  material  expenditures  on  producrt:ibn  and  the  actual  (ejpected) 
r^idual  of  produertioh  supplies  as  Qf  the  beginning  of  the  planning  period 
minus  the  normative  of  internal  circulating  capital  and  special-purpose 
supplies  for  vMch  the  bank  extendi  canedit,  until  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  limit  on  deliveries  shciuld  be  established  in  the  five-year  and  annual 
plans  simultaneously  with  the  approval  of  the  production  program  and 
assignments  regarding  the  level  of  production  costs  and  material  ejpaiditures 
per  1  ruble  of  exjramodity  ourt^V  ,  Within  the^  r^  the  established  limit  oh 
deliveries  the  enterprises  can,  at  their  own  discretion,  conclude  agreements 
with  suppliers,  and  the  bank  ^titutions  should  without  obstacles  pay  the 
accounts  accepted  by  the  enterprises  for  the  products  they  have  ordered. 

G.  I.  loginov:  Why,  in  ny  opini^,  is  th^P  an  accumulation  (or  freezing)  of 
matericil  values?  There  are  several  reasons. 

First,  this  is  the  result  of  the  iadc  of  correspondence  between  the  needs  of 
production  for  material  rescuroes  arri  the  f^^  that  are  allotted  for  them. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  main  fa:ctor  deterniining  the  quantity  of  allotted 
materials  is  not  the  production  need  calpulatbd  ot,  the  basis  of  normetives  sind 
volum^,  but  the  so-calied  ''base,''  that  is,  t^  quantity  of  the  given  kind  of 
material  allotted  and  receivi^  by  ^e  enterprise  in  the  past  year.  For 
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exartpipi  the  enterprise '  s  reai  need  for  ;any  Mnd  of  ;inqLterial  in^  the  next  three 
yearsjis  lOOj  go  and  120  tons,  entire  periix3.  :B^ 

the  sullies  are  never  allott^  ti^is  they  wiiLl  <^be  ‘ (end  tliis 

is  afier.  tortuors  substantiations)  ,;100*f  SO  andi90  ti^  ,.’that  is, 

for  tije'  third  year  they,  will  for  athe, -shortage  pf  SO’^  tons,  dsut,  the  ; 

"base"  will  -not  allow  anything  else-  fjo^coerdi^^  a  different  variant  in 
vhic±i  the  Jpa^  is  sequentially  .ih(5reased  .ty?8-10.iperc!ent  p^  be  r ; 

subst^tiat^,  we  receive  10p,  _  liO  and  120  ,tpn^^:0that  ;-is,i,^f^^^  and 

third  years  we  receive  vhat  we  jneed  and.  it  -is  not;  i^ 

period  we  have  received  an  extra  30::tpns,(.  everything  is^  logical 

from  the ,  stanc^xsint  of  the  organization  pf  paterial  and  techinc^  ;sipply,  the 
"base"  is  not  reduced,  and  prerequisites  ;^e-  ojeated  for  obtaining  material' m 
the  future..-  .  ;  i.v:  i-.t-..,  'li- ...  .-.J':;’- 

In  the  place,  the  plan  fop.  production  and-thf;  plan  as:  a 

rule,  are  not  coordinated  inrtapns  sOft  the  calendar  .dates  i:.  These  are  two  , 
indep^dent  plans  vhich  ^ist<-.indepa0dently  ,of .  cne  janoth^* ;  /One  can  - 

many  .Examples  like  this  .  ae  one  ^ wishes fto  cbhth  if  nom  -  industry  and  some 
constniction,  including  even  startup  projected  *:Ehfe  eince?.the  production  plan- 
is  a  sacped  thing,  it  itiust  ,  be  fulfilled. any  ^tase!  without  _  reservation,  and  s  ‘ 
there,  raitiains  only  one  soiution--the  i  enterprise  creates  .lts  :  own  internal . 
reserve  of  materials  .and  with  this ,  ii^  ^spoothas  iout  the  aforementioned  i  ? 
disjufictures,  and  th^  again  there  .  are;- abpve”nprmative  :sv:pplies  . ;  Ttfe  Worst  : 
thing  is  that  the  lack  of  confidence  in  obtaining  materials  at  the  required 
times  has  income  universal  and  inte^al  supplies  .are  b^inning  to  be  created 
at  aii  hierarchical  levels;  from -  the^  c^  materialv  warehouse: :5 of  the 

enterprise,  to  the  production, -section. 'i- ■  'T  '  - 

In  the;  third  place,  the  existing  interreiatipne  between  enterprises ;  and 
material  and  technical  -supply  ag^ciep:jdp;;r)ptTenyisipn're£ponsibility  Of  the 
latterj^dr  pfaitpt  and  ccmplete  satisfacrtipn  ^pf  ,ithe  sOrie^  of  the  enterprise. 

The  enterprise  is  always  to  blemetj-  -when  :it; has  taen.allotted  no  siipplies  . 
("You  are. not  able  to  work  since. you i are  tpehlei; to  .r^^  ypur  supplies^) , 

vhen  it  has  been  allotted  all  the  material  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  and 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  pbtain,  it,  and  take:,it:;a^ay:f (^V^^  e; 

everythlh?,  but  you  qannot  even,  take  it  a^y")  and::.sor;fprthy' ^ There  lis^  p 
one  prp^ection  with  such  a  ,  system  pf^ihterrelationsrrr-to-preate  a  supply  so  i:.  - 

that  the  prcxduction  will  not  be  fr^IjiedthP^^af^^'S^^Wy  all th^e  problems  ■; 
can  be,'hplved  in  a  more  peaceful-  si^ationi  .,4To?he  su|-e.i  .th^  > 

way  of  smoothing  out  the  disturbancses  that  arise;  in  the;, sj^t^  of,  mat^ 
technical  supply;  mutual  exchange  of  respurpes  and^-patu^  one  - 

enterprise  to  another. 

The  provision  of  materials  and  batching,- itpms  fpr-vscientifica ;  research  and  r -Jw 
e>perimental  design  work  is  in  an  even  more  delicate  situation.  The  system  of 
orders  at  the  beginning  of  the  year-a^  to  be  ^  ^  ' 

oriented ,’pnly  toward  series-product  peteriais  ;  a  an 

increast  demand  for  them  becaiise  ip  .is.tsf^li'^dltxt^^  demard*  .v 

The  scientific  and  technical  level;  beeau^  of  -'-j 

this.  :  The  nped  to  order  no  less  tht  a^shippiP9**i^toh  leads  to  a.- Situation^  ; 
vhere  they  scmetimes  must  order  ip-l§  tiait  j 
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Is  it  possible  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  situation  that  has  been  created?  It 
is  possible^  The  following  desires  are  expressed  regarding  this: 

To  provide  for  allotting  funds  to  the  enterprises  in  keeping  with  their  actual 
need,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  normatives  for  the  production  plan,  and 
to  reject  the  very  concept  of  a  "base.” 

To  provide  for  balance  in  the  time  periods  for  the  production  plans  and  the 
plans  for  the  delivery  of  material  resources. 

To  introduce  strict  material  responsibility  of  the  material  and  technical 
supply  agencies  for  late  and  incoirplete  deliveries.  The  amoiant  of  the  fund 
should  be  such  that  it  will  fully  compensate  for  the  damage  caused  to  the 
enterprises  by  interruptions  in  the  deliveries  of  materials.  The  same 
responsibility  should  be  borne  by  the  srpply  and  prices  to  the  material  and 
technical  supply  agencies  for  failure  to  fulfill  agreements  for  deliveries, 
and  the  fines  for  breaking  the  delivery  agreements  ^ould  be  paid  out  of  the 
material  incentive  fund,  and  if  there  is  none — from  the  fund  for  social  and 
cultural  measures  and  housing  construction. 

To  permit  the  enterprises  to  exchange  material  resources,  but  with  an  analysis 
of  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  surpltises  of  materials. 

For  inaterial  si:pport  for  scientific  research  and  ej^jerimental  design  work,  to 
utilize  more  extensively  store-salons  and  small  wholesale  stores,  sending  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  material  and  batching  items  there,  including  those  that 
have  been  newly  assimilated  in  production,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
developing  enterprises  to  acquire  them  within  the  range  of  the  estimate  of 
expenditures  under  the  article  "Materials." 

In  considering  the  country's  state  of  affairs  regarding  material  and  technical 
supply,  one  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  cxjnstituent  part  of 
the  organization  of  production.  Of  course  the  role  of  the  branch  and  its 
significance  is  great.  But  still  this  is  only  a  constituent  part  of  the 
organization  of  the  production  process,  however  iirportant  it  may  be. 

As  the  discussion  shows,  the  USSR  Gossnab  system  has  covered  a  significant 
path.  To^y  it  is  a  powerful  organization  with  good  capital  availability.  It 
has  experience  in  rendering  additional  services  to  the  enterprises  and  sorting 
materials.  The  role  of  the  territorial  main  administrations  of  the  Gossnab  is 
increasir^  in  the  territorial  organization  of  production.  The  reserves  that 
still  exist  here,  however,  are  much  more  significant  than  those  that  have 
already  been  realized.  The  main  administrations  are  called  upon  to  become 
centers  that  organize  more  efficient  circulation  of  resources  in  the  region 
both  throu^  their  own  corrplexes  and  through  small  vholesale  stores  and  trade 
fairs.  They  probably  can  and  should  make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  unified 
powerful  territorial  agency  which  has  real  resources  and  is  capable  of 
effectively  ei^aging  in  the  organization  of  continuous  supply  for  enterprises 
and  cooperation  among  them  in  solving  certain  problems  of  reproduction 
regardless  of  their  branch  structure.  Having  data  concerning  the  availability 
of  resources,  the  Main  Administration  should  have  the  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  them  efficiently  in  the  interests  of  the  enterprises. 
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The  role  of  efficient  (and  not  burdensome  to  the  country's  economy  on  the 
economic  plane)  supply  is  increasing  immeasurably  because  of  tte  tasks  set  in 
the  last  decisions  of  the  CESU  Central  Committee.  Scientific  and  technical 
progress  places  on  the  branches  special  requirements  that  have  never  teen  so 
critical  before.  These  include  eipansion  of  the  list  of  deliveries,  rejection 
of  strict  funding  conditions,  the  delivery  of  materials  in  small  batches, 
mediation  in  cooperative  deliveries,  and  so  forth. 

How  prepared  is  the  branoh  to  carry  out  these  tasks? 

So  far  the  degree  of  preparedness  is  not  as  high  as  is  required  by  the 
conditions  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible  to  solve  problems  of  material  aM 
technical  supply  with  strict  funding  conditions  while  the  econoity^  is  in 
operation.  And  adding  bulkiness  to  the  situation  with  extra  svpply  levels 
only  creates  a  larger  number  of  documents  and  coordinations,  confuses  the 
supply  s;^tem  and  impedes  scientific  and  technical  progress  at  the  enterprise. 
It  has  become  economically  necessary  to  eliminate  excess  parallel  supply 
organizations  vhose  existence  causes  immense  material  harm  to  the  country's 
national  economy.  The  effect  here  will  be  obtained  both  through  more 
effective  operation  within  the  framework  of  a  large-scale  complex  that  is 
equipped  with  modem  technical  equipment,  including  conputer  equipment,  _  vhere 
a  professional  collective  is  concentrated,  and  through  the  introduction  of 
scientifically  substantiated  norms  for  the  expenditure  of  materials  which 
today  are  frequently  elevated  in  the  branches  as  compared  to  the  Gossnab 
norms.  As  a  result  there  are  immense  supplies  of  deficit  materials. 
According  to  investigations  of  specialists  of  Zapsibglavsnabsbyt,  in  1984  the 
supply  of  materials  in  the  region  reached  the  2-year  norm  with  respec^  to 
several  positions,  including  deficit  materials.  And  there  was  not  a  single 
position  for  vhich  there  were  minus  figures  for  the  resources.  If  50  percent 
of  the  resources  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Zapsibglavsnab,  the  need 
for  those  in  the  ^ortest  supply  would  decrease  ty  25  percent. 

Of  course  there  are  branches  of  the  nation^  economy  vhere  it  is  necessary  to 
have  increased  reliability  of  supply.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
inadmissible  to  maintain  more  than  100  parallel  organizations  for  materi^  ate 
technical  sipply  within  three  oblasts — Om^,  Tomsk  and  Novosibirsk — which  is 
extravagant  for  the  country's  economy.  Their  elimination  ^ould  contribute  to 
more  effective  provision  of  resources  for  such  branches  as  li^t  industry. 

The  idea  of  creating  a  unified  commodity  bank  for  the  country  is  very 
interesting.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  sharply  increase  the  mobililY  of 
resources  and  to  reduce  the  shortage  of  them.  The  basic  questions  in  the 
organization  of  materieil  ate  technical  svpply  in  the  country  must  be  resolved 
at  the  state  level. 

The  basic  directions  for  restructuring  the  work  of  Gossnab  agencies  is 
changing  their  territorial  administrations  over  to  payment  from  the  final 
result  of  the  labor,  vhereby  sufficient  supply  for  the  region's  production 
program  would  be  the  only  condition  for  increasing  the  material  rewards  for 
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their  workers.  It  is  probably  necessary  to  reduce  maximum  responsibility  of 
these  agencies  for  the  results  of  their  work. 
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IMERCfVEMENTS  SUGGESTED  PCfR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Novosibirsk  EKCMMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  IIJCMYSHtINNOGO  I^IZVODSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Riassian  No  5,  Why  86  pp  106-118 

[Article  by  G.  V.  Grenbek,  candidate  of  eccnidittib  soirees,  and  Ye.  A. 
Solomennikova,  Institute  of  Economics  and  Orgariizrtion  of  Industrial 
Production  of  the  Siberian  Branch  of  the  Siberian  Erahch  of  the  USSR  Acadeny 
of  Sciences  (Novosibirsk) :  "Delivery  Discipline  and  EornS  of  Supply"] 

[Text]  l\i/D  Faces  of  Supply 

Shortcomings  in  material  and  teciinical  supply^  Shortages  of  materials  and 
batching  items,  interruptions  in  deliveries.. the  periodical  press  and 
data  from  questionnaires  of  manages  of  entefprises  as  well  as  in  their 
statements  at  conferences  aixi  meetir^,  thei^  phetXSnena  are  among  the  basic 
ones  and  are  even  the  major  difficudty  in  work  and  tk^  reason  for  the 
lack  of  rhythm  and  interruptions  in  the  fUdfilliftert  df  plan^ 

Positive  strides  in  the  work  of  enterprise  and  production  associations  that 
are  operating  under  the  conditions  of  the  l^jgeHScade  e>periment  have  d^jended 
largely  on  priority  supply  and  traixportaticn  service.  is  the  cpinion  of 
the  majority  of  managers  of  these  enterprises  and  specialists  who  have 
ebserved  the  course  of  the  esperiment. 

This  question,  which  was  the  subject  of  disbuission  at  our  '♦round  table," 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  criticism  of  Shortcoinings  in  the  work  Of  material  and 
technical  supply  agencies  and  careless  supplies*  it  is  necess^^  to  single 
out  the  objective  organizational  factors  that  giVe  rise  to  these  shortcemings 
in  order  to  earmark  a  ^tem  of  measures,  s^pareting^  t^^  solutions  of  an 
operational  nature  yihich  should  be  taken  immediately  and  Solrticais  of  a  long- 
range  nature  vhich  involve  extended  work.  In  this  cohnecticai  the  following 
seems  inportant  to  us.  First,  it  is  necessaty  ts  delimit  to  essentially 
different  spheres  of  matericuL  and  technic^  ties  ameXig  er^  material 
and  technical  su^ly  in  the  narrew  sense  and  CUtSide  batching.  In  the  seemd 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  one-Sided  frdm  the  stanipoint 
of  the  client“Which  is  a  fairly  widespread  fea'bJUe  Of  the  statements 
regarding  these  questions,  even  thou^  the  |X}sition  Of  the  sipplier  deserves 
no  less  attention. 
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The  ever-increasing  role  of  material  and  technical  supply  and  batching  (and 
the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  efficiency  and 
reliability)  are  a  predictable  consequence  of  the  level  that  has  been  reached 
in  specialization  and  the  expansion  and  complication  of  ties  among  economic 
objects  vhich  it  causes.  The  sizes  of  intra-industrial  material  flows  are 
colossal  even  today:  more  than  50,000  enterprises  and  production  associations 
and  more  than  20  million  kinds  of  products  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the 
need  for  repeated  realization  of  each  pair  of  ''supplier-client”  ties 
throughout  the  course  of  the  year  over  the  immense  ej^anses  of  the  country. 
The  diversity  of  material  intake  sv:5porting  production  processes  at  individual 
enterprises  is  very  great,  especially  at  machine  and  instrument  building 
enterprises.  For  example,  the  products  list  for  manufacturing  for  producing 
the  household  radio  from  the  Berdskiy  Plant  vhich  is  well-known  in  the  country 
exceeds  11,000  positions,  received  from  300  suppliers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Izhmash  Association  receives  30,000  kinds  of  products  and 
batching  items  from  1,500  suppliers  and  is  itself,  in  turn,  a  supplier  for 
more  than  8,000  enterprises.  The  Kharkovskiy  Elektromekhanicheskiy  Zavod 
Production  Association  receives  about  120,000  positions  from  more  than  760 
suppliers,  delivering  about  100,000  types  of  various  electrical  equipment. 
The  Ashinskiy  Metallurgical  Plant  delivers  16,000  types  and  brands  of  steel 
and  alloys. 

Batching— The  Offspring  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Progress 

Scientific  and  technical  progress  is  increasingly  accelerating  the  development 
of  specialization  and  therefore  there  is  a  complication  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  intraindustrial  ties.  Additionally,  in  the  material  flows  that 
circulate  among  industrial  enterprises,  batching  is  increasingly  being  singled 
out — ^both  in  terms  of  the  preportion  and  in  terms  of  its  significance  for  the 
final  results.  Economic  theory  distinguishes  such  types  of  production  ties 
among  enterprises  as  material  and  technical  supply  (initially  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  this  concept)  and  cooperation.^  As  we  know,  material  and  technical 
supply  includes  deliveries  of  mass  standard  products,  for  example,  raw 
materials,  processed  materials  and  fuel,  and  there  is  a  presumed  homogeneity 
of  the  commodity  map  in  terms  of  its  properties  in  each  form,  that  is,  these 
properties  are  not  dependent  on  the  place  of  their  production  and  consumption. 
The  selection  of  the  supplier-consumer  pair  makes  no  difference  from  the 
standpoint  of  industrial  consumption.  The  essential  factors  are 
transportation  espenditures  and  the  "reliability"  of  the  contracting  agent. 
"The  subjects  of  coeperative  ties  are  not  raw  materials,  but  semimanufactured 
products  and  batching  items.  As  distinct  from  material  and  technical  supply, 
in  this  case  the  products  are  manufactured  according  to  the  technical 
specifications  of  a  given  consumer  and  cannot  be  used  by  other  ones,  writes  R. 
Ye.  Leshchiner. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  productions  for  which  cooperative 
deliveries  and  batching  have  already  become  the  main  form  of  miaterial  and 
technical  ties  with  other  economic  units.  Batching  acts  as  an  especially 
important  form  not  only  with  respect  to  the  relative  proportion  of  deliveries 
in  the  overall  volume,  but  also  in  terms  of  its  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
given  item  and  the  degree  of  dependency  on  it  that  is  shown  in  design  and 
operational  features  and  the  properties  of  this  item.  As  an  example  let  us 
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give  data  for  four  machine-building  enterprises  of  related  profiles.  They  are 
ranked  according  to  the  proportion  in  the  overall  Coaranodity  ovJtput  of  items 
with  complicated  designs  that  are  considered  to  be  new  technical  equipment 
because  of  their  technical  characteristics. 

A  comparison  of  the  indicators  that  have  been  presented  demonstrates  with  a 
concrete  example  the  processes  that  take  place  in  the  branches  of  machine 
building,  namely:  * 

the  proportion  of  batching  corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  items  of  new 
technical  equipment  in  the  overall  volume  of  production; 

for  enterprises  that  combine  the  production  of  the  same  kinds  of  items  but  of 
different  generations  (enterprises  I,  II,  III),  it  is  typical  to  have  a  wide 
range  in  the  proportion  of  batching  items  in  the  production  cost  of  individual 
items; 

the  increase  in  the  prqporticai  of  this  part  of  the  production  espenditures  is 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  products  list  and  a  ccnplication  of 
deliveries; 

only  with  an  increase  in  the  volumes  of  the  production  of  items  with  a  high 
level  of  batching  (enterprise  IV)  are  the  oocperative  ties  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  smaller  numiber  of  supply  enterprises,  althou^  the  diversity  of  the 
latter  in  terms  of  the  branches  to  vhich  they  belong  does  not  decrease. 

Table — ^Material-Technical  Ti^  of  Enterprises 


Enterprise 

Enterprise 

Enterprise 

Enterprise 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

lype  of  production 

Proportion  of  purchased 

Small  Series  Series 

Series 

Large  series 

semiimanufactured  products 
in  production  cost  of 

ooraraercial  output 

6.0 

27.0 

27.6 

61.0 

The  same  for  individual  items 

Maximum 

38.2 

80.0 

86.3 

74.0 

Minimum 

5.3 

10.0 

5.0 

42.4 

Numiber  of  product  list 

positions  in  batching 

1862 

15,000 

20,000 

30,000 

Numiber  of  supply  enterprises 

for  batching 

275 

350 

510 

68 

Numiber  of  si:pply  VPO’s 

85 

11 

-- 

21 

Numiber  of  supply  ministries 

17 

10 

10 

12 

Batching  presipposes  direct  stable  ties  between  the  supplier  and  the  client 
also  in  all  cases  vhen  it  comes  to  special  products  manufactured  according  to 
the  technical  specifications  of  the  client  and  the  volume  of  their  production 
is  limited  to  a  single  order.  Naturally,  the  transit  form  of  deliveries 
continues  to  be  the  predominant  one  here,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  order. 
Bprovement  of  this  sphere  of  production  ties  between  enterprises  requires  a 
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special  approadh  ^^idh  irtvoives  furthar  development  of  structiaral  forms  of 
inanagem^t  of  industry  a^  liie  epwiomic  mechanism.  The  developm^t  of  the 
wairehouse  form  of  si?^ly  (<3uahtitative— in  terms  of  the  proportion  in  the 
overall  circulation,  and  ^litative;^^  in  the  direction  of  the 

efficiency  and  reliability  of  deliveries)  pertains  to  materials  for  general 
industrial  purposes,  that  ie,  products  of  mass  prtxauction. 

Ifeiss  Production  and  Simply  oi  KUds  of  Products 

One  should  note,  hows^,  that  the  t»ch^  and  teci^logical  paramet^  of  a 
number  of  iteii^  of  madhine  and  instrument  building  require  specialized 
properties  in  the  materials  that  are  used  for  their  production:  special 
grades  of  steel,  nonferroiB  metals,  ^jecial  a^^  special  profil^  of  rolled 
metal,  specied,  plaustics  and  paints  in  quantities  that  are  determined  by  the 
volume  of  production  of  the  9iven  item.  Ihe  enterprises  that  manufacture 
items  place  on  the  raw  material  branches  demands  of  the  same  natirre  ^ 
those  for  the  delivery  of  ms«u»erarea  and  batching  items  throu^ 

cooperation.  Similar  requirements ,  although  for  other  reasons,  are 
increasingly  being  plac^  on  si^ppliers  of  raw  and  prcoessed  materials  by 
enterprises  of  li^t  inai)etty*^footwear,  sewing  and  haberdashery.  Ihe  growing 
demandg  of  the  Oonsumers  for  quedity  and  diversity  of  items  for  personal 
and  the  changing  tashions-^^sveiything  that  leads  to  instability  and  diversity 
of  the  assortment — -has  eui  influence  on  the  raw  matericd  branches  through  the 
chain  of  technological  ties* 

Finally,  one  more  circumstance  vhich  makes  it  necessary  to  expand  the 
eissortmmtt  of  products  in  the  r^  material  branches,  e^^lally  tiiose  such  as 
thft  TffPjhai  lurgtnfil  industry*~the  need  to  reduce  material  intenslveness  and  the 
task  of  econcanizing  raw  resources.  Mat^ial-saving  technologies 

rely,  among  other  things,  on  the  application  of  special  grades  of  netel  and  on 
precise  selection  ot  profiles  and  sizes  of  rolled  metal.  This  is  also 

confirmed  by  the  discussion  in  the  directors'  club.  The  chief  of 
MBtallosnabsbyt>  V.  Vv  Voronin,  introduced  data  to  the  effect  that  during  5 
years  at  the  western  jG!iberian  metal  base  with  a  little-changing  volme  of 
deliveries  of  rolled  metal  (400,000  and  380,000  tons)  the  assortment  in  types, 
profiles  and  sizes  increas^  almost  t^ee-fold — from  5,000  to  14,000 
positions.' 

Thus  along  eill  of  the  l^ic  aforementioned  lines  for  the  development  of 
material  and  tectoical  ties  among  enterprises,  ^e  more  and  more  rapid 
increase  in  diversity  and,  as  a  result/  the  reduction  of  the  amounts  of  the 
needs  of  the  clients  for  individual  kinds  of  manufactiaring  are  Objectively 
conditioned  processes.  For  mass  production  which  is  based  On  large-unit 
capacities  of  aggregates  (a  t^ical  feature  of  enterprises  of  the  raw  material 
brandies)  an  increase  in  the  diversity  and  the  reduction  of  the  sizes  of  the 
orders  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  ove^ll  voliime  of  output 
calculated  in  physical  or  conventional-physical  indicators  ahd  to  a 
deterioration  of  the  utilization  of  the  Installed  capacity. 
manifested  especizdly  cd.early  in  euchi  a  traditional  branch  of  heavy  industry 
as  ferrous  metellurgy  idiich  has  develcped  here  as  a  branch  with  extremely 
large  and  giant  enterprises  with  immense  unit  capacities  of  the  min 
technological  aggregates.  effective  utilization  of  these  Capacities, 
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-  •especi^ly  vSien  there  is  a  shortage  of  resources  deliyerecj  ty  l^e  branch,  is  a 
■?,  serious  national  economiG  problerR,rcr;'Xet.rS*iS^' production  of  rolled 

-  jmetal-h  not  been  increasing-  in'  ree^%  year^;!^tf^^^^t^  required  by  the 

jnationai  economy.  One  of  the  reasc^  i^ie  of  rolling 

vinills  is  not  efficient  encMgh,  Jni  spite  pfit^  ^fitee  branch  to 

reduce  the  list  of  pfteucte  producedvby^;:^  rplling/inill  on^  te  basis 

of  specialization  of  these  mills.  Thus  tfie'  loading  of  the  hi^-grade  rolling 
machine  360  at  the  Kuznetsk  rMefallpsgie^l'  one 

quarter)  is  characterized  by  the  following  figures:  small  orders  (up  to  5 
ytons)  make  up  20.6  percent  of  tee.  wenall^  acd  their  total 

yoivime  in;  rubles  of  commcditynOntput  :  is;  •2k3‘tpeteent,w^^;,T^  of 

^  production  planning  the  roiled,  metai  producers, i  tiY  te  consolidate  >the  batches 
and  reduce  tee  nunher  of  times  .teat:  machihos  are  adjusted  to  a  mini^^  But 
.still  the  calculations  fc8:  the  three?  KM?  lEaiile^K^OjT  3i0p:;450)  show  teat 
•sminimipi.  losses  (that  is,  taking.  :inte^acconnteoniyKtee;  d^  of  profiles 

and  sizes  with  tee  most  •  favorable  sequence  of'  teierancesf^ir^^  preparation 
of  ^  homogeneous  small  orders  and  .carj^ing:  out  :-tee:  3^  labor-intensive 
I  adjustments  during  tee  course  of  planned -  preventive  r,  repairs)  comprise  from  1 
? percent  to  7„  percent.  Understandablyi,  tee  abscdute? amounts  of  ; these  losses 
i  are  the  greater/  tee  greater  tha-  capacity:  of  tee  mill .  ic  Thus  tee  minima 
/  losses  on  tee  280  mill  are  lOjs  physical  and  rl60  , convent  tons;  on  tee  360 

.millt-1,270:  and  :1,910  tons/  respectively,;  and  onistee  450  mill’H-S/lOO  and 
?17/OOP  tens,  respectively,  te  of  capacity  associated  With  tee 

increased  assortment  can  be  considerably  greater  if  tee  royal  metal  is 
produced  precisely  according  to  ordered  grades  of  steel.  The  supplier,  trying 
■  to  reduce  the  number  of  adjustments  and  te  consolidate;  te  in:  order  to 

teiS/  gains  permission  from  tee  clients  to  replace  tee  grades  with  others 
teat  are  close  in  their  properties  which/  :te;pateicuiar,^;e  tee 

agreement  with  the  clients  on  tee  transit  form  with  stpall  orders.  ; 


tee  contradiction  between  the  needj  fCr  ioompiete  utilization  of  installed 
f  capacities  and  .tee  need  te  expand  tee  tesorttentTis-  ma^  not  :  ohly  "in  the 

fmetallargical  indust^  at  tee  jvirictures  with  tee  metal-consuming  enterprises, 
tei®  ^  a,  general  contradiction  in  tee>utilizaticn  ' of  the  advantages  of  mass 
.^production  and  diversification:  of  vindustrial , {and  private  consiimption.  The 
main  ways  of  overcoming  or  mitigating  thisecontradietionrin  principle  are 
well-known  and  confirmed  ty  practice.  In  tee  industrial  sphere  itself ,  these 
include  part  and  corponent  standardization  and  xmification,  tee  changeover  te 
.  tec?cihie  autxmated  prcductionr  te  discrete  productions/  tee  rearrangement  of 
tee  structure  of  production  capacities  in  tee : direction  of  an  ejpedient 
■combination  of  iarge,,  sinall  and  ijptLm-rsizte teit  capacities  and  large,  small 
ate  . mediimi  productions  of  units  in  raw  •  material:, ate  oteer  OTalog(mis^  b 
As  -we  .know,  in  the  United  vStates  in  "Ferrous :  Metallurgy  the  so-called 
MminipiantsM  have  been  extensively  .idevelopedi  *  ;  In  1990,  according  to 
predictions  of  American  specialists/,  teey  will  accountvfor  onetfourte  of  tee 
production  of  rolled  metal, « and  .by:  1995-r-one-third;  ;:  ; We  have  also  made  a 
certeintebtet^^^  o  progress :  in  te  during  recent /years--we^  have  put 

into  operation  or  are  putting  into  opefatisB  teif®^-^‘^®^teterprises  of  tee 
miniplant  type.  We  also  have  previously.  Constructed  enterprises /with  an 
incoriplete  metallurgical  cycle,  .  but  .oteer  inportant  .features:  of  ^^^m  plants 

are  not  inherent  in  these.  -In  a,  c®^^i^  .i^nse  tee  icalibration  plants  vhich 
are  parts  of  Soyuzmetizprom  can  be  Considered  protefipee  ;;Cf{  teese  enterp 
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When  they  were  created  the  goal  was  to  provide  an  intermediate  stage  for  the 
preparation  of  large-scale  metallurgy  products  to  be  used  directly  by  the 
industricil  consumer.  But  actually  their  operation  and  further  development  are 
proceeding  according  to  the  departments  to  vhich  they  belong,  and  these  pl^ts 
inherently  have  a  general  tendency  to  be  transformed  into  large  enterprises 
with  large  aggregate  capacities. 

Barriers  We  Have  Not  Yet  Managed  To  Overcame 

The  restructuring  of  the  production  ^here  in  the  aforementioned  directions  is 
a  costly  and  long-term  task.  Measures  of  an  organizational  measure  can  be 
carried  out  more  rapidly  and  less  expensively. 

If  one  traces  the  history  of  the  development  of  organizational  forms  of  Soviet 
industry  it  becomes  especially  clear  that  the  volume  and  forms  of  state 
regulation  of  material  and  technical  svpply  and  sales  has  proceeded  from  'toe 
specific  peculiarities  of  the  main  units  of  the  cost-accounting  organization 
of  industrial  production  and  were  related  to  those  concrete  forms  vhich  these 
units  took  during  a  given  historical  period.  Relying  on  a  particular  form  of 
basic  cost-accounting  units — ^trusts,  syndicates,  cost-accounting  plants  and 
factories,  cost-accounting  main  administrations  of  the  1930 's  and,  finally, 
production  associations — state  regulation  of  the  processes  of  material  and 
technical  simply  and  sales,  in  turn,  has  significantly  influenced  the  actual 
level  of  cost  accounting  independence  of  these  units  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  economic  mechanism  \ihich  was  to  have  regulated  their  interrelations. 

State  regulation  eind  organization  of  material  and  technical  supply  of 
enterprises  under  its  jurisdiction  were  carried  out  for  a  long  period  of  time 
mainly  by  the  corresponding  departmental  agencies.  And  the  closer  the 
department  was  to  encompassing  a  pure  branch  or  subbrandh,  the  greatest  degree 
to  which  the  supply  fianctions  in  these  departments  were  directed  toward 
providir^  for  deliveries  from  enterprises  of  other  departments  (branches) . 
Intradepartmental  circulation  involved  a  loss  of  the  homogeneity  and  the 
single  profile  vhich  was  typical  of  the  enterprises  under  their  j\irisdic±ion, 
that  is,  deviaticais  from  the  branch  principle  of  management. 

The  need  to  overcome  departmental  boundaries  when  organizing  production 
interrelations  throu^out  the  ecxDnorty  led  to  the  creation  of  interdepartmental 
agencies  for  state  control  of  material  and  technical  supply,  and  the  volume  of 
work  of  these  agencies  increased  as  the  departments  broke  up  (an  increased 
nuiriber  of  people's  committees  and  then  ministries)  and  as  the  number  of  cost¬ 
accounting  xmits  increased  and  their  specialization  became  deeper.  An 
inportant  landmark  in  the  develcpnent  of  organizational  forms  of  management  of 
industry  was  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers  of  2  March  1973,  "On  Several  Measures  for  Further  Improvement  for 
Ifenagement  of  Industry."  The  decree  envisions  such  forms  of  organizational 
and  economic  concentration  of  production  as  would  simplify  the  task  of 
organizing  and  centrally  regulating  intraindustrial  material  and  technical 
ties  as  a  result,  in  the  first  place,  of  reducing  the  nvmber  of  cost- 
accxDunting  units  participating  in  economic  circulation  and,  second,  through 
changing  over  sornie  of  the  material  flows  from  external  circulation  among  cxDst- 
acxxxinting  units  to  internal  circulation  of  production  associations. 
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We  should  like  to  especially  eiiphasize  the  second  point.  Ihe  most  important 
aspect  of  the  decree  is  the  need  to  create  associations  at  trie  first  and 
second  level  as  unified  production  and  economic  organisms,  that  is,  to 
reinforce  within  unified  cost  accovinting  administrative  frameworks  the 
existing  stable  cooperative  ties  among  associations  that  are  joined  together. 
It  was  especially  emphasized  that  production  associations,  all-union 
production  associations  and  rayon  production  associations  should  be  created 
regardless  of  the  previox:is  departmental  jurisdiction  of  the  objects  incl\3ded 
in  the  association — exclusively  on  the  basis  of  production  and  economic 
e3q)ediencY.  But  when  developing  and  implementing  the  general  plans  the 
ministries  proceeded  precisely  along  the  path  of  creating  associations  within 
the  framework  of  previous  departmental  organizations;  all-union  production 
associations  and  rayon  production  associations — on  the  basis  of  the 
"abolished"  main  production  administrations,  and  scientific  production 
associations  and  production  associations — ^from  the  enterprises  londer  their 
jurisdiction.  In  a  special  investigation  conducted  by  the  Institute  of 
Economics  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  Academy  of  Sciences  it  was  shown  ttet  "only  18 
percent  of  the  production  associations  in  machine  building  and  9  percent  in 
light  industry  were  formed  according  to  the  principle  of  stable  cooperative 
ties."^ 

The  results  of  this  kind  of  iirplementation  of  the  decree  are  understandable: 
in  the  oblast  they  have  not  managed  to  make  any  essential  changes  in  material 
and  technical  supply,  and  the  rayon  production  association  in  the  all-union 
production  association  in  reality  have  not  become  scientific  production  and 
production  complexes,  having  remained  as  before  intermediate  administrative 
units.  An  example:  in  the  RSFSR  Ministry  of  Light  Industry  the  enterprises 
of  the  leather  industry  are  "associated"  in  Roskozhprom,  and  the  footwear 
industry — in  Rosobuvprom.  The  two  technological  stages  in  the  creation  of 
footwear  throughout  the  European  part  of  the  republic  are  separated 
administratively  and  by  local  cost-accounting  interests  which  are 
contradictory  in  terms  of  the  evaluation  indicators  that  are  applied.  Only  in 
the  eastern  regions  (east  of  the  Urals)  were  there  not  enough  enterprises  of 
the  same  kind  located  close  together  in  order  to  create  footwear  or  leather 
associations  on  their  basis  did  they  create  leather-footwear  associations 
(cxanbines)  vhich  were  raised  to  the  next  level  in  Roskozhobuvprom.  Let  us  add 
to  this  exairple  the  other  conponents  that  are  necessary  for  a  pair  of  leather 
ihoes  (lasts,  accessories,  gluing  materials  and  dyes,  threads)  and  it  turns 
out  that  this  item  whicri  is  not  too  complicated  by  modem  standards  is 
manufactvured  through  joint  efforts  by  at  least  five  different  departments 
under  the  direct  leadership  and  control  of  state  administrative  agencies. 

Another  example.  Two  years  ago  we  specially  analyzed  the  ties  for  cooperative 
deliveries  among  enterprises  included  in  one  middle  lanit  of  management,  and 
here  are  the  results  we  received:  cooperation  among  these  enterprises 
comprises  no  more  than  7  percent  of  the  overall  volume  of  cooperative 
deliveries,  cooperative  deliveries  with  other  enterprises  of  the  same  ministry 
comprise  13  percent,  and  cooperative  deliveries  with  enterprises  of  other 
ministries  account  for  80  percent.  And,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the 
existing  policy  at  least  80  percent  of  the  current  production  and  technical 
ties  of  these  enterprises  are  regulated  at  the  level  of  the  USSR  Gosplan. 
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Thus  is  necessary  t6'  tui^her  Improve  ■fehe  structure  of  inanag^fh^ 
iftiustry^  and  deviei^^  t^  sb^::ailed  6^^  production  associatiohs;viiich 

include '  pfodiictioA  units’^ 'of  '■MrlOtis^  p^^  on  the  basis  pt '  close 

technological  ties  among  them.  '  -  '  >■’ 

Restorfr’the  Warehou^a!  tihe  fortti  of  supply  has  al^ys  bie^  r^arded 

as  a' defcisivfe  meahs 'of  reiievihg  suppliers 'Of  small  orders  and  relieving 
trans^ttatioh  of  ihefficieht  ^ipm^ts'.'  Normative  documents  vSii(^  -r^ulate 
the  selfectioh  of  >  fdrma  of  "deliveries 'limit  the  transit  form  by  the  transit 
norm  arid  the  norm  Of  *the  This  is  written  in  the  textbopte*  But  in  the 

-same  t^d±)Oo]<s  (fot  e  tfie  tesddxiok  by  N.  D.  Fasolyak'^')  it  says  that 

the  predominant  form  of  material  'and  technical  supply  is  the  transit  form, 
which  accounts  for  75  percent  of  the  overall  voltime  of  deliveries.  /  The 
'wareteitfee  f oim  aoCduht^  ’  fbr  buLy'bhe-fckjrth.'  The  figu^  in  and  Of  theifeelves 
w^ould  hot''  ceuse  alarm'if  it '  were  pbssihie  to  assume  that  all  these  ^ree- 
fourthS  of  'the  sMtal' tSShc^er  of ’ifiiterial'  'and  techni^^  supply  consist  of 
large  orders*.  ^  BOt  the'  f adts^  else .  Data  have  alr^dy ,  been 

giveh  above  cohcething' the  loadi^  of  rolling  mills  with  small  orders.’;  /  Here 
are  a  ^Duple  of  nfore  ej^iiipld^  0t  iiid  S/d^O  recipients  of  products  #r6m  the 
'RizhskiyeleJdxomasfiindetroitelr^' Prdduction  Associatioh,  200  Ka^e  Sizes 
of  orders  that  are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  'minitEm  norms;  V  //:'*  * 

The  Kharfcdvskiy  EiektiromeWi^ichesicLy  ZavM  3^  i^sociatibn  dispitches 

35  perdotit  of  the  ^)^oltime  of  the  products  it  produces  in  small  batches;  the 
Magnitogorsk  Calibration  Plant  fills  more  than  four-fifths  of  ail  Of  its 
orders  in  amounts  befow  the  carload  norm,  and  small  orders  (up  tp^ 5, tons) 
oonpri^  almost  half  ;'  -at  the-  Eamensk-Uralsk  'Plant  orders  less  than  the/&ansit 
norm  comprise  20  perC^t>  and  ohdecs  lesS  than  2  tons--more  than  10  p^d^t  of 
the  cverall  number  of  ch’ders.  Tt  would  be  possible  tp  continue  this  list. 

Ihe  question  hutcmatically  ' arises: '  trid  cohditiohs,  is  it  r^listic  to 

expect  that  the  ehterprises  will  be  able  consistently  ,  (from  monldi  t6 
and  scrupuloi3Sly  ( for  ail -positions  Oh  the  products  list  and  all'  ppders)  to 
fulfill  •their  camMtmentS  for  deliveries 

And  if  "they  can, ‘ 

At  10  entei^rises  of  "the  USi^Ttinist^  Ferrous  Metellurgy  as  ah  e^jeriment 
production  divisions  were  cOmbihed  with  sales' divisions.  The  goal  pould  be 
Understood:  to  mSke  the/work  Ot  production' workers  subject  to  the  , schedule 
for  dispatch -  and  to  make  lOO-perceht  BiLfillment  of  contractxiai  cxrnaiii'tments  a 
"task  for  the  ’  entire  cblTectiver  -Thi^^^  being  realized  most  consistently 

at  ■the  Ashinskiy  Metallurgical  Plahti  fss  V.  Kuzmishchev  reports; 'the 'shop 
receives  from  the  combined  production  and  sales  division  not  an  assignment  for 
the  oiitput  of  rolled  metal,  but  a' firm  scheckile  for  dispatching  prpdhcts  to 
Specific 'Consumers.  The  shift  ' foreman  receives  a  schedule  alpng/wi'th  a 
package  '  Of  schedule  brdere.'  He  musf  output  of  all  the 

necessary  grade^f^pe-Sizes  of  me'talV  bbrabihe  them  into  batches  to'S.  sh^PP®^ 
by  rail  and  Sendf  •them'to  a  specific  clien'^ -reporting  not  on  tons  of  metal 
preduced,  but  -on  'bar loads  '  '  ecjuipmeht  .'®  Following  '  thS  logic  of  ;this 
restrUeturihg  Pf  bSl:®^lbhal  dontrol  of  production,  one  Could  also  takP  "the 
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n^xt  step — ^let  the  foreaman  dLstrihute  the  pactege  of  the^^  among 
the  brigades  of  rolling  mill  operators,  let  the  bri^des  make  icp  the  carloads 
iii  the  same  way  and  be  responsible  not  for  tons,  but  for  the  dispatch  of 
carloads  .  Or  is  this  not  really  possible?  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Of  course  any  idea  can  be  taken  to  the  a^urd,  \diicii  we  have  done  in  this 
case.  But  after  all,  the  seed  of  tods  absurdity  was  planted  not  by  us  and  not 
on  paper,  but  by  real  life.  In  fact,  to  make  100-percent  fulfillment  of 
oontractoal  ccHni^tments  a  task  for  the  entire  collective  and  to  subject  the 
work  of  production  subdivisions  to  the  dispatch  schedule  are  tsro  conpletely 
cdfferent  formulations  of  the  gocill  the  former  is  correct  and  the  latter  is 
incorcect  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  hairm^  > 

Everyone  shc^d  make  his  own  cqritributiOT  to  carr^  out  the  former  task  in 
Ms  work  position.  A  vrorker'-rthTou^  M^  labor  retuto  and  tinwavering  display 
of  labor  and  technological  disciplito;  the  foren^  chief  and  shcp  chief 
-■^inly  toji^ough  to  fulfillment  of  i»tolucticai  assignments  aito  for  toe 
best  utilizatipn  of  the  resources  allotted  for  this;  the  plarming  and 
distribution  services  of  toe  enterprise*^to^:°'^^  of  optimal 
plans  that  conbine  more  ccnplete  utilization  of  production  capacities  with  the 
filling  of  the  portfolio  of  Orders,  ahd  efficient  accoimting  and  control  over 
the  fulfillm^t  of  these  plans;  to^  ndnistr  Gbssnab  and  toe  Go^lan— 
to  tte  creaticm  of  normal  working  conditions  for  toe  enterprises,  particularly 
conditions  vhich  will  not  allow  the  undenidhing  of  production  capacities  for 
toe  fulfillment  of  small  orders. 

Ihere  is  ^  <tovious  and  apparently  exto^ly  si»ble  of  achieving  this 
latter  point~to  make  the  norm  of  the  order  the  same  kind  of  immutable  laW  as 
^live:^  discipline  is.  ^ese  norms  should  prol^ly  be  revised  and  brought 
into  line  with  toe  conditions  of  toe  preset  and  the  future.  The  norms  for 
orders  should  rely  on  a  broad  network  of  territorial  supply  bases  that  are 
well-equipped  with  modem  ec^pment  for  warehousing  and  loading  and  Unloading 
work,  automated  information ^systems  euid  scientific  methods  of  monitoring 
stpplies.  Without  an  essential  change  in  toe  deveiopmient  of  toe  warehouse 
form  of  supplies  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  sonietoing  in  the  future 
as  well:  eitoer  toe  utilization  of  the  established  capacities  or  toe  demands 
of  toe  clients  for  an  expanded  assortment  of  raw  materials,  processed 
mat^ials,  standards  and,  thus,  possibilities  of  introducing  material-saving 
design  and  technol^ical  decisicps  or  deficit  resources  vhich  are  frozen  in 
inefficient  supplies  with  each  supplier  and  each  consumer.  Only  with  a 
(tevelcped  network  of  territorial  supply  bases  will  it  be  possible  to  link  the 
ix^rms  for  orxiers  to  the  most  significant  parameter^the  structure  and  specific 
features  of  production  edacities  ih- industry. 

Typically,  market  for  f ^nnous  cUkI  nohferrous  metals  and  a  yhole  number  of 
other  materials  for  general  industrial  purposes  in  capitalist  countries 
proceeds  along  toe  path  of  increasing  :  the  amounts  of  direct  orders  to 
prcduchrs .  A.  F .  and  A.  S .  Myrtsymoy  in  their  interesting  work®  present 
figuires  from  ^foreign  periodicals  that  characterize  this  process.  Thus 
American  specialists  assert  that  metallurgies,  enterprises  will  scx)n  stop 
taking  any  orders  less  thw  500  tons,  and  in  Australia  by  1978  the  minimum 
order  for  a  metalluirgical  plant  fpr  rolleid  mstal  of  the  usual  quality  is  1,000 


tons  and  for  certain  kinds  of  it — 15,000  tons.  The  prohibition  of  small 
direct  orders  is  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  large  increments  to  the 
prices  vdiich  motivate  the  consumer  to  resort  to  the  services  of  distribution 
centers  and  service  centers  that  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  producer 
and  consumer  in  providing  for  small  one-time  orders  and  deliveries  of  small 
batches  vfeLch  make  it  unnecessary  to  create  their  own  supplies. 

We  must  also  refer  to  our  own  positive  experience.  In  Leningrad  on  the 
territory  of  the  Production  Association  imeni  Ya.  M.  Sverdlov  they  have 
created  and  are  successfully  operating  (under  dual  jurisdiction — to  the 
Gossnab  and  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Machine  Tool  and  Tool  Building  Industry) 
a  branch  sorting  base.  At  first  it  performs  only  functions  of  putting 
together  batches  of  design  steels  in  the  required  sizes  and  grades  for 
operations  orders  from  14  machine  tool-building  plants  of  the  Leningrad  group. 
The  base  "carried  out  unification  of  the  demands  for  all  these  orders,  as  a 
result  of  vhich  the  list  of  the  kinds  of  rolled  metal  that  were  consumed  was 
reduced  considerably. ...  It  now  satisfies  more  than  75  percent  of  the  needs 
of  the  plants  for  high-grade  design  rolled  metal.  The  shortage  which 
previously  reached  rp  to  50  perc::ent  of  the  kinds  of  products  ordered,  now  does 
not  exceed  10-12  percent  and  only  for  10-15  positions."'  The  work  eiqjerience 
of  the  base  of  the  Western  Siberian  Administration  for  Metal  Supply  and  Sales, 
vhich  was  reported  by  a  participant  in  today's  meeting,  V.  V.  Voronin,  is 
instructed.  The  base's  main  activity  today  is  sorting  ard  filling  out  orders 
from  other  territorial  bases  of  Siberia  and  also  enterprises  of  Novosibirsk 
and  adjacent  oblasts.  As  distinct  frcm  the  aforementioned  assort base  of 
the  machine  tool  builders  of  the  Leningrad  group,  the  Western  Siberian  base  is 
not  limited  to  the  departmental  framework  of  one  industrial  ministry  and  its 
circulation  (in  tons  of  metal  products)  is  20  times  greater,  the  technical 
si;5ply  is  incorrparably  higher,  and  the  assortment  is  much  wider.  And  here  is 
another  distinction:  the  Western  Siberian  Territorial  Administration  acts  as 
a  large  client — a  contracting  agent  for  ferrous  metallurgy,  a  sorting  base  for 
Leningrad  machine  tool  builders,  and  a  client  of  the  Leningrad  Territorial 
Base  for  Metal  Supply  and  Sales.  Which  form  should  be  given  preference? 
Probably  a  correct  and  efficient  combination  of  various  forms,  depending  on 
concrete  local  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  a  couple  of  words  about  one  more  aspect  of  the  development  of 
the  warehouse  form  of  supply.  Here,  in  the  sphere  of  circulation  and  service 
for  industrial  consumption  broad  prospects  are  opened  up  in  the  development  of 
production  services — giving  itaterials  different  properties,  measured  cutting 
and  other  production  operations  vhich  provide  the  client  with  materials  with  a 
hi^er  level  of  production  readiness.  The  creation  in  territorial  agencies  of 
a  supply  system  for  production  services  not  only  promises  a  great  economic 
effect,  but  is  already  producing  one  in  appreciable  amounts — in  places  where 
this  work  is  conducted  with  initiative.  This  question,  it  seems  to  us, 
deserves  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  discussion. 
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RESPONSE  TO  ARTICLE  ON  TIMBER  COMPLEX 

Novosibirsk  EKONCMIEA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  ERCM5fSHLENNOGO  IROIZVDDSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  118-121 

[Response  by  N.  Ya.  Bakalov  (Village  of  Malinovskiy  in  Tyumen  Oblast)  to  the 
article  by  I.  N.  Voyevoda  and  L.  N.  Petrov,  "The  Effectiveness  of  the  Timber 
Cortplex,"  EKO,  No  3,  1985] 

[Text]  The  article  titled  "The  Effectiveness  of  the  Timber  Cortplex"  hits  the 
nail  right  on  the  head.  As  a  person  who  has  worked  in  the  tirriber  branch  for 
more  than  30  years,  I  can  confirm  the  correctness  of  all  of  its  points.  The 
only  thing  I  cannot  understand  is  vhy  the  opinion  of  scientists  and  their 
research  is  not  taken  into  account  when  developing  the  program  for  the 
development  of  the  country's  timber  cortplex. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  following  aspects.  First  of  all,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  technical  supply  for  the  cortplex  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 
Plants  for  producing  fibertooard  and  chipboard  can  operate  only  on  high-quality 
equipment.  If  we  produce  some  of  this  in  our  country  (individual  imits)  it  is 
not  without  shortcomings.  A  country  so  irtportant  for  timber  as  ours  ^ould 
not  put  with  such  a  situation.  The  planned  capacity  of  a  number  of  plants 
is  20,000  cubic  meters  a  year,  but  up  to  this  point  not  a  single  one  of  them 
has  reached  this. 

We  sometimes  purchase  spare  parts  for  the  basic  equipment  from  other 
countries.  There  is  excellent  equipment  abroad,  for  example,  in  Finland  and 
the  FRG  (the  Bizon  firms) .  Now  throu^out  the  country  high-quality  equipment 
is  augmented  with  that  vhich  is  manufactured  in  a  semiprimitive  way.  There 
are  dozens  and  even  hundreds  of  people  bustling  arovind  these  tiny  plants,  but 
there  is  little  point  in  this  for  the  quality  of  the  products  is  low,  the 
production  cost  is  high,  and  the  products  are  produced  at  a  loss.  New 
measures  are  necessary  for  organizing  the  production  of  high-quality 
equipment. 

Another  example.  In  our  country  today  there  are  several  plants  in  operation 
to  produce  buildings  made  of  fiberboard.  According  to  the  idea  this  should  be 
advantageous.  The  slabs  are  made  of  industrial  chips  and  other  wastes  from 
processing  timber.  But  I  know  of  a  plant  where  for  the  cornices  of  the 
building  and  the  wall  panels  they  use  22  cubic  meters  of  timber  material. 
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since  the  quality  of  the  chipboard  is  poor.  Moreover,  it  emits  toxic 
formaldehyde  in  excess  of  all  the  normatives.  What  are  22  cubic  meters  Of 
timber  materials?  This  means  45  cubic  meters  of  round  timber  from  vbich  it  is 
possible  to  build  ah  excellent,  durable  wooden  building  \diich  is  hygienic  in 
all  respects.  And  the  chipboard  could  be  used  for  the  floor,  the  attic  and 
the  dividing  walls.  Moreover,  it  takes  1,000  men  a  year  to  make  1,000 
buildings  out  of  chipboard,  not  counting  the  labor  expenditiares  on  the 
production  of  chipboard  itself.  And  the  labor-intensiveness  of  the 
manufactxire  of  a  building  made  of  roimd  timber  under  plant  conditions  is 
several  times  less.  I  deliberately  \ased  the  word  "to  build"  which  also  has 
the  meaning  "to  cut  logs."  Now  in  Tyumen  Oblast  and  in  other  oblasts  of  the 
Country  mact^e  tools  have  been  "independently"  manufactured  for  calibrating 
round  logs  and  other  operations.  Elements  or  modules  of  excellent  buildings 
are  made  iinder  plant  conditions.  This  was  apparently  not  taken  into  account 
when  plants  for  manufacturing  chipboard  buildings  were  purchased. 

If  this  Wasted  money  had  been  used  for  the  development  of  machine  tool 
building,  vftiich  would  have  provided  us  with  machine  tools  and  equipment,  the 
effect  would  have  been  apparent. 

And  one  more  consideration.  In  the  timber  industry  we  have  the  indicator 
"commercial  Timber."  This  indicator  which  has  been  included  in  all  the 
reports  and  summaries  and  has  performed  its  historic  mission  should  be 
resolutely  revised.  And  the  sooner  the  better.  We  have  always  seen  as  a  goal 
.  in  itself  only  pure,  natural,  God-given  timber.  And  we  have  had  it  without 
too  much  trouble,  felling  forests  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  not  especially 
concerning  ourselves  with  a  view  to  the  future.  But  now  we  have  arrived.  We 
now  have  two  paths:  either  follow  the  old  one  more  and  more  slowly  or  select 
the  path  of  intensive  develcpnnent  of  the  timber  conplex.  This  means  that  we 
must  consider  commercial  timber  to  be  all  parts  of  the  tree — from  the  roots  to 
the  cones .  And  all  planning  should  be  done  only  from  this  point  of  view, 
envisioning  the  processing  of  the  sawdust,  bark,  branches,  scraps  and  also 
that  which  we  now  call  commercial  timber.  Of  course  this  will  require  a 
significant  quantity  of  machine  equipment.  It  should  be  produced  centrally 
and  on  a  large  scale.  This  will  be  possible  if  we  form  a  single  branch  under 
the  aegis  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Timber,  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  Only 
under  this  condition  will  it  be  possible  to  carry  out  a  unified  technical 
policy  in  all  "timber"  affairs. 
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rURIHER  DISCDSSiai  OF  TIMBER  ARTICIiE 

Novosibir^  EKDNCMIKA  I  ORGaUIZMSIYA  PRCM^SEILENNOGO  EROIZVODSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  5,  Mby  86  pp  121-122 

[Article  by  S.  Rozhdestvenskiy  (OreWiovo-Zuyevo,  Moscow  Oblast) :  "The  Plan 
Mist  Not  Be  a  Goal  in  Itself"] 

[Text]  I  agree  with  the  authors  of  the  article  vhen  they  say  that  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tiniber  corrplex  involves  improving  the  management  and 
organization  of  production.  But  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  possibility  of 
mechanically  transferring^  the  positive  eiqierience  of  the  Prikarpatles 
Association  to  other  regions.  Judging  from  recent  articles  in  EKO,  the 
success  of  this  association  is  conditioned  largely  by  the  personal  qualities 
of  its  top  manager  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  collective  he  has  created. 
But  if  this  eiperience  is  mechanically  transferred,  joining  together  forestry, 
timber  procurements,  and  processing  of  timber,  the  results  could  turn  out  to 
be  negative.  In  Yaroslav  Oblast,  for  example,  all  kinds  of  work  in  the 
forests  are  done  by  the  timber  combines  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Timber 
Industry,  but  this  does  not  lead  to  the  same  results  as  in  the  Carpathian 
area.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  Moscow  Oblast. 

At  one  time  the  timber  industry  in  the  central  areas  of  the  USSR  engaged 
mainly  in  the  allotment  of  felling  areas,  the  restoration  of  the  forest  and 
the  supervision  of  timber  procurements.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
recollections  of  people  vho  have  lived  in  the  area  for  a  long  time,  there  was 
more  order  in  the  forests  than  there  is  now  vdien  all  elements  of  the  timber 
complex  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  agency.  In  fact,  this 
frequently  leads  to  a  prevalence  of  the  interests  of  ejq)loiting  the  forests 
over  the  interests  of  their  reproduction.  For  people  are  held  strictly 
accountable  for  the  plan  for  procurements,  but  forestry  measures  are 
frequently  looked  tpon  perfunctorily. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  functions  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  timber  sipply 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  agencies  responsible  for  obtaining  timber 
products.  On  the  contrary,  these  functions  ^ould  be  separated  from  those  of 
all  economic  subdivisions.  Then  the  latter  will  be  able  to  be  conbined  into 
coHpr^ensive  timber  enterprises,  including,  in  addition  to  the  functions 
listed  in  the  article,  also  hunting.  Correspondingly,  both  the  Main  Hunting 
Administration  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Tiitber  Industry  can  be  combined  with 
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the  Ministry  of  the  Timber,  Pulp  and  Paper  and  Wood  Processing  Industry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  functions  of  the  agency  in  control  of  the  timber  supply 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Main  Administration  for  Preservation  of  Forests, 
which  would  have  the  opportunity^  to  dispose  of  the  material  and  monetary 
resouzrses  allotted  for  forestry,  and  protection  of  the  forests  from  fire  and 
pests. 

Under  these  conditions  the  local  rayon  subdivisions  for  forestry  protection 
could  a^  as  agencies  to  monitor  the  utilization  of  forests  and  in  the  event 
of  violation  of  the  conditions  for  the  utilization  of  timb^  (for  example, 
negligence  of  felled  areas,  destruction  of  xmdergrowth)  the  timiber  supply  for 
the  timber  procurement  workers  could  be  cut  off  until  the  violations  were 
corrected.  These  same  forest  protection  agencies  would  act  as  a  client  for 
all  kinds  of  forestry  work  and  measures  for  protecting  the  forests  frcm  fires 
and  pests.  In  the  event  of  unsatisfactory  performance  of  this  work  they  wc^d 
not  receive  payment  and  would  not  be  counted  in  the  plan  of  CGtipr^ensive 
enterprises.  In  the  event  of  damage  to  the  forest  by  fires,  insects  or  eU<s 
(which  have  recently  caused  more  harm  than  fires)  the  forest  protection 
agencies  would  charge  the  losses  to  these  enterprises. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  recall  a  story  told  to  me  by  an  old  and  honored 
forester.  During  the  times  of  the  Main  Administoation  for  the  Etotection  of 
Forests  (1940 's  and  beginning  of  the  1950 's)  one  of  the  government  leaders 
said:  "You  are  working  poorly:  nobody  is  complaining  about  you."  And  yet 
during  those  times  the  timber  was  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  now.  But  the 
concern  for  protecting  the  forests,  in  ity  opinion,  was  greater. 
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RESPONSE  TO  ARTICIE  ON  PRIVATE  AUICMOBIIE 

Novosibirsk  ERONOMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSBIA  PRCMifSHLENNOGO  IRDIZVDDSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  123-128 

[Response  by  O.  D.  Markov,  candidate  of  technical  sciences,  Kiev  Highway 
Institute,  to  the  selection  entitled  "The  Private  Automobile — ^Not  a  Private 
Affair,"  EKD,  No  5,  1985] 

[Text]  While  supporting  the  criticism  of  the  automotive  service  system 
contained  in  the  articles  on  problems  of  passenger  v^icles,  I  wish  to  make 
some  suggestions  for  improving  it.  The  existence  of  several  automotive 
service  systems,  primarily  firm  and,  as  it  were,  general  purpose  (these 
include  the  Soyuzavtotekhobsluzhivaniye  VPO  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Autoraotive 
Industry  and  the  republic  automotive  service  in  organizations  included  in  it) 
is  extxemely  inconvenient  for  the  consumers.  In  our  country  firm  ^sterns  are 
not  economically  justified. 

In  the  first  place,  even  the  most  developed  system  of  firm  service — the  VAZ 
system — satisfies  no  more  than  40-45  percent  of  the  demand  for  service,  v^ile 
tte  others  satisfy  even  less.  In  the  second  place,  the  economic 
interrelations  between  the  manufacturing  plant  and  its  firm  system  are  such 
that  the  plant  is  not  economically  motivated  to  fully  satisfy  the  demand  for 
services.  In  the  third  place,  with  the  modem  level  of  private  automobile 
transportation  and  that  planned  for  the  near  future,  the  network  of  firm 
stations  over  the  immense  territory  of  our  country  cannot  be  dense  enough. 
Uierefore  the  existence  of  various  separate  systems  leads  to  an  increase  in 
the  distances  between  automotive  service  stations  (STD's)  and  creates 
inconveniences  for  the  car  owners.  Yet  world  experience  shovra  that  even  with 
a  well-developed  network  of  service  stations  (with  a  distance  of  30-40 
kilometers  between  them) ,  for  the  convenience  of  the  clients  the  firms 
organize  service  of  automobiles  at  stations  of  other  firms. 

In  addition  to  the  shortcomings  noted  in  the  selection  of  articles,  the 
departmental  separation  of  automotive  service  has  a  negative  effect  on  the 
possibilities  of  specialization  of  STD's  and  their  provision  with  qpare  parts 
and  materials.  Moreover,  each  department  tries  to  have  the  largest  number  of 
spare  parts,  advantageous  kinds  of  services  and  the  best  personnel.  Under 
these  conditions  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  efficient  distribution  of 
STD's,  the  specialization  or  the  optimization  of  their  capacities  either  with 
respect  to  structure  or  with  respect  to  the  volxime  of  services. 
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Thus  in  the  Ukraine  automotive  services  are  authored  by  enterprises  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  Specialized  Administration  (URSU)  AvtoteWiobsluzhivaniye, 
firm  systems  of  the  Volga,  Moscow  and  Zaporozhye  plants,  and  also  small 
enterprises  of  the  UkrSSR  Ministry  of  Consumer  Services,  the  Automobile^  lovers 
Society,  and  DOSAAF.  The  VAZ  system  services  44  percent  of  the  Zhigulis,  and 
56  percent  of  the  Zhigulis  are  covered  by  enterprises  of 
Avtotekhobsluzhivaniye . 

What  does  this  lead  to? 

The  firm  network  of  STO's  in  such  cities  of  the  republic  of  Mirgorod, 
Berdichev  and  many  others  is  small  and  there  are  no  "general  purpose"  STO's, 
so  the  owners  of  Volgas,  Moskviches  and  Zaporozhetses  are  forced  to  go  to 
other  cities:  the  VAZ  stations  that  exist  here  will  not  provide  service  for 
them.  At  the  same  time  in  certain  cities  the  STO's  are  "densely"  located 
both  VAZ  and  those  of  Avtotekhobsluzhivaniye.  Under  these  11th  Five-Year  Plan 
there  was  no  intention  of  reducing  this  lack  of  imiformity:  of  the  33  VAZ 
STO's  it  was  planned  to  construct  30  in  those  cities  which  already  have 
"general  purpose"  automotive  service  enterprises. 

In  the  republic  there  are  no  individual  ^statns  for  providing  ^jare  parts  for 
enterprises  of  the  URSU  Avtot^obsluzhivaniye  or  the  firm  network.  This  lack 
of  coordination  of  material  and  technical  supply  and  control  of  qpare  parts 
precludes  the  possibility  of  determining  the  optimal  demand  for  spare  parts 
and  leads  to  the  formation  of  large  above-normative  si:pplies  and  the  doubling 
of  transportation  expenditures.  With  departmental  separation  there  are 
greater  expenditures  on  maintaining  the  administrative  staff.  Thus  in  Kiev 
there  are  four  automotive  service  associations  of  various  departments  and  ■^o 
conputer  centers  valued  at  more  than  1  million  rubles  each,  althou^  in  Kiev 
Oblast  it  is  sufficient  to  have  one  association,  and  in  the  reprtlic~one 
cxmputer  center.  Moreover,  control  over  the  production  and  economic  activity 
of  the  firm  STO's  on  the  part  of  the  head  plants  is  weak  because  of  their 
territorial  distance.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  unified  system  for 
automotive  service  were  created  in  the  Ukraine  this  would  produce  a  savings  of 
no  less  than  20  million  rubles  a  year. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Automotive  Industry,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
majority  of  automotive  service  enterprises,  is  neither  technologically  nor 
econcmically  motivated  to  provide  leadership,  of  this  system  and  certainly  not 
to  reflect  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  private  automobiles. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  improve  the  system  of  planning:  we  must  plan  not  for 
the  production  of  spare  parts,  but  for  their  consumption.  To  do  this  it  is 
apparently  necessary  to  have  direct  ties  between  the  autcmotive  service  system 
and  the  supply  plants. 

Even  now  prereguisites  are  being  created  for  realizing  this  system.  The  fact 
is  that  the  indicator  of  the  normative  net  output  has  been  applied  at 
automotive  service  enterprises  since  1974,  that  is,  five  years  before  it  was 
legal  to  apply  it  in  other  branches.  The  output  of  the  STO  does  not  take  into 
accoiont  the  value  of  the  spare  parts  and  materials.  Because  of  this  the 
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station  is  interested  in  using  a  minimum  of  spare  parts.  The  car  owner  is 
interested  in  the  same  thing.  Thus  the  objective  indicator  of  the  need  for 
spare  parts  is  the  demand.  Hence  the  most  important  task:  to  plan  the 
activity  of  the  automotive  service  enterprises  on  the  basis  of  the  demand.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  stuc^  and  predict  it. 

The  planning  of  the  activity  of  automotive  service  enterprises  on  the  basis  of 
the  demand  does  not  require  any  special  changes  in  the  organization  of 
planning.  It  can  be  done  as  follows:  one  determines  the  structure  of  the 
demand  per  one  automobile,  for  example,  in  rubles;  the  norm  of  the  consumption 
of  services  per  one  automobile  is  iraxLtiplied  by  the  number  of  automobiles  in 
the  region  (taking  into  account  the  fact  that  not  all  automobiles  utilize  the 
services  of  the  STO,  this  product  can  be  itoiltipled  again  by  a  certain  reducing 
coefficient) .  Thus  one  determines  the  first  approximation  of  the  volume  of 
demand  for  the  various  kinds  of  services.  On  the  other  hand,  one  determines 
the  handling  capacity  of  the  STO  in  the  region;  a  cortparison  of  the  demand  and 
the  handling  capacity  of  the  STO  makes  it  possible  to  reveal  the  possible 
level  of  satisfaction  of  the  demand  and  plan  in  a  substantiated  way  the 
development  of  the  automotive  service  capacities. 

The  following  conclusions  obtain  from  what  has  been  said.  Just  as  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plan  the  output  of  footwear  individually  for  the  left  and  right 
feet,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  plan  individually  the  production  of 
automobiles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  technical  service  and  repair,  on  the 
other.  If  one  plans  the  output  of  automobiles  then  correspondingly  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  complete  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for  technical  service 
and  repair.  Under  these  conditions  the  enterprises  can  be  permitted  to 
establish  for  themselves  independently  the  volumes  for  the  majority  of 
indicators,  with  the  exception  of  the  satisfaction  of  demand  (following  the 
example  of  consumer  service  enterprises  for  viiich,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
ejperiment,  profit  is  set  as  the  main  indicator) . 

For  automotive  service  enterprises  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  system  of 
indicators,  economic  incentives  and  forms  of  payment  for  labor  that  provide 
motivation  to  satis:^  the  demand  completely.  Now  the  main  indicator  for  them 
is  the  volume  of  sales  of  services,  which  forces  the  STO's  by  any  means, 
frequently  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  services  and  the  interests  of 
the  automobile  owners,  to  maximize  the  volume  of  services  in  rubles.  With 
this  indicator  the  labor-intensive  and  costly  services  are  advantageous  to  the 
STO's  and  the  minor  services  which  the  car  owners  need  most  frequently  are 
disadvantageous. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  change  the  situation  through,  for  example, 
introducing  subscriber  service,  assigning  motor  v^icles  to  the  STO's,  and 
introducing  the  indicator  of  "number  of  cars  serviced"  or  the  indicator  of 
"profit."  Not  all  of  these  suggestions  are  unquestionable.  In  our  opinion, 
for  automotive  service  enterprises  it  is  necessary  to  establish  this  basic 
indicator;  the  level  of  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for  regional  automotive 
service  (of  the  production  association,  republic  administration,  VPO)  and  the 
number  of  rejections — for  the  STO.  This  indicator  orients  the  STO's  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for  services.  Understandably,  this  will 
require  changes  in  the  system  of  accounting  and  in  a  certain  way  also  the 
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economic  mechanism;  it  should  be  compr^ensively  thought  out  and 
scientifically  substantiated.  But  if  we  wish  to  achieve  the  desired  results 
in  the  area  of  automotive  service,  this  indicator  can  serve  us  well. 

In  our  opinion,  changes  are  also  necessary  in  the  system  of  payment  for  the 
labor  of  workers  at  automotive  service  enterprises.  Now  workers  errployed  in 
technical  service  and  repair  of  automobiles  receive  wages  and  percentages  of 
the  ruble  of  services,  and  wage  rates  are  established  for  engineering  and 
techniccil  personnel  (most  frequently  lower  than  the  earnings  of  the  worker) . 

The  economic  ejqjeriment  presupposes  including  engineering  and  technical 
personnel  in  the  brigades.  In  our  opinion,  the  payment  of  workers  per  ruble 
of  services  ^ould  be  differentiated;  for  volume,  quality  and  prc^tness,  a^ 
engineering  personnel,  so  that  they  will  be  motivated,  will  receive  wages  in 
percentages  of  the  overall  earnings  of  the  brigade  or  all  workers  of  the 
production  section  in  which  the  engineering  and  technical  worker  works 
(foreman,  technologist,  operator,  cashier) .  Improvement  of  the  work  of 
technical  service  stations  and  complete  satisfaction  of  the  d^and  are 
impossible  without  technical  reequipment.  The  development  was  ^isioned  to 
taking  place  by  adapting  premises  in  constructing  small  technical  service 
stations.  But  this  path  did  not  turn  out  to  be  effective  ^ough  in  practice. 
When  adapted  premises  are  allotted,  as  a  rule,  difficulties  arise,^  and  the 
five-post  STO's  that  are  coming  to  be  lased  in  technical  service  stations  have 
a  long  time  period  for  recouping  expenditures  and  they  are  arising  in  small 
quantities. 

A  principally  new  economic  approach  is  required  in  order  for  the  automotive 
service  capacities  to  develop  more  rapidly  than  the  fleet ^  of  private 
automobiles  does.  Production  and  operation  are  by  nature  inseparable. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  economic  interconnection  between  the 
production  of  automobiles  and  their  technical  servicing  and  repair.  It  woi^d 
be  esqjedient  to  deduct  a  certain  percentage  from  the  cost  of  each  autc^bile 
that  is  sold  for  the  development  of  a  network  of  technical  service  stations. 

The  modem  economic  mechanism  for  the  development  of  autcraotive  transportation 
for  private  use  requires  an  unlimited  increase  in  the  output  of  spare  parts, 
the  need  for  which  will  practically  never  be  satisfi^  because  of  the 
extremely  long  service  period  of  the  motor  vehicle.  This  is  e>5)lained  by  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  the  automobile  is  considerably  great^  th^  the  costs  of 
the  spare  parts  for  it.  Ihe  solution  to  this  problem  consists  in  coordinating 
the  production  of  automobiles  with  the  output  of  spare  parts  for  them.  Here 
it  is  also  necessary  to  have  economic  levers,  one  of  T(\^ich,  in  our  opinion, 
can  be  the  redistribution  of  the  price  of  the  motor  vehicles  and  ^are  parts 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  latter  while  leaving  the  overall 
expenditures  on  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  the  automobile  unchanged. 

Practice  shows  that  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  several  dozens  kinds  of 
spare  parts.  All  the  rest  of  the  shortage  is  conventional.  _  Thus  in  the 
automotive  service  system  in  the  Ukraine  there  are  large  supplies  vAiich  are 
concentrated  in  the  warehouses  of  the  STO's  in  the  form  of  above-normative 
supplies  and  nonliquid  assets.  The  mechanism  for  the  operation  of  the 
existing  system  of  material  and  technical  supply  is  as  follows:  the  central 
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base  tries  to  irnmediately  turn  spare  parts  over  to  the  interoblast  bases,  and 
they  turn  them  over  to  technical  service  stations.  Reverse  flows  of  spare 
parts  are  not  envisioned,  so  that  the  STO's  accumulate  spare  parts  and  above- 
normative  supplies  are  formed  there.  If  one  were  to  eliminate  the  limitations 
on  the  level  of  supplies  at  the  central  republic  base  and  the  interoblast 
supply  bases  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  organizing  tlie  republic's 
material  and  technical  supply  system  in  a  more  efficient  way:  at  the  central 
base  there  would  be  an  unchanging  supply  of  all  of  the  spare  parts  and 
materials  (100  percent) ,  at  the  interoblast  bases — a  certain  level  of  the 
products  list  (presumably  50-60  percent)  and  at  the  STO's — a  limited  sij^ply  of 
the  spare  parts  that  are  used  most.  In  the  use  of  the  computer  center  it  is 
possible  just  by  changing  the  organization  of  control  of  the  system  of 
material  and  technical  supply  to  practically  eliminate  above-normative 
supplies,  to  considerably  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  utilization  of  the 
entire  list  of  spare  parts  and  materials,  and  to  eliminate  the  conventional 
shortage. 

One  of  the  essential  problems  of  automotive  service  in  general  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  departments  and  organizations  involved  in  the  production, 
service  and  repair  of  motor  vehicles.  This  is  the  amount  of  time  clients 
spend  on  searching  for  and  acquiring  services.  But  this  "article  of 
ej^nditures"  is  extremely  essential.  The  most  approximate  calculations  show 
that  every  automotive  service  worker  removes  from  the  sphere  of  production 
throughout  tte  course  of  the  year  at  least  one  other  worker  (if  this  idea  is 
continued,  it  turns  out  that  because  of  automotive  service  a  plant  such  as  the 
VAZ  does  not  operate  for  an  entire  year) .  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  if 
evaluated  from  the  national  economic  standpoint,  brings  to  the  fore  the 
probl^  of  minimizing  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  searching  for  and  obtaining 
technical  service  and  repair  of  automobiles.  In  our  opinion,  this  will  be 
possible  by  solving  the  problems  touched  upon  in  this  article. 
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RESPONSES  TO  MJTCJffiTIVE  SERVICE  ARnCEE  SURVEYED 

Novosibirsk  EKONOMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  FRCMYSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  128-135 

[Responses  reviewed  by  T.  R.  Boldyrev:  "Difficult  Meters  of  Automotive 
Kilometers"] 

[Text]  Many  readers  v^io  responded  to  the  articles  on  problems  of  the  private 
ant-nmnVii  1  reproached  the  magazine  for  the  fact  that  the  subject  turned  out 
to  be  too  narrow.  "The  automobile  is  not  only  a  purchase;  it  involves  the 
entire  system  of  living  relations  between  the  owner  ^d  his  family,  "^e 
passenger  vehicle  is  an  external  covering  of  an^  entire  system  of  social 
relations  and  must  necessarily  be  regarded  fran  this  stand^int,"  writes  Yu. 
V.  Yegorov  (Leningrad) .  He  is  seconded  by  Yu.  G.  Pavlishchey  (Moscow) : 
"Ihese  are  issues  not  only  on  the  personal  plane  of  irdivicijal  (millions!)  of 
car  owners.  This  is  a  problem  of  combining  economic,  social  and  ecological 
categories."  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  a  number  of  the  ^letters,  the 
most  iirportant  thing  is  to  determine  "vhere  we  are  to  go,"  that  is,  the  paths 
for  the  develcpnent  of  motoring  in  our  country. 

"Unfortunately,  the  most  crucial  issue  was  not  touched  i^)on;  is  there  any 
point  in  further  developing  passenger  automobile  construction  from  the  state 
standpoint?  Wbuld  it  not  be  better  to  create  a  network  of  motor  vdiicles  for 
hire  with  centralized  repair  and  storage?"  (Ye.  Ye.  Kogan,  Brezhnev) .  This 
idea  is  supported  by  P.  M.  Savelyev  (Shatsk,  Tula  Oblast):  |'I  think  that^it 
is  necessary  to  develop  public  transportation  and  also  services  for  renting 
passenger  cars  and  especially  microbuses." 

let  us  note  that  even  15  years  ago  in  an  article  entitled  "Ihe  Automobile  and 
Us,"  vhich  surveyed  the  prospects  of  passenger  automobile  construction  in  the 
country,  corresponding  member  of  the  USSR  Acadeny  of  Sciences  D.  P.  Velikanov 
wrote:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  rental  is  very  useful  and  necessary.  At  one 
time  rental  points  began  to  develop  very  rapidly  here,  but  then  they  died  out 
just  as  rapidly.  A  valuable  idea  was  coirpromised  because  the  forms  of  its 
realization  were  not  thought  out  well  enough."-^  Yet  car  rental  is  (^elopmg 
successfully  in  many  countries,  even  those  that  are  satiated  with  motor 
v^icles.  It  is  necessary  for  those  vflio  do  not  use  automobiles  regularly  but 
on  occasion.  ;^d,  as  the  selection  of  articles  shows,  they  are  in  the 
majority.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  a  specialist  in  this.  P.  M,  Katsevman 
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(Kiga) ,  \Aiile  working  in  the  Institute  of  the  Ministry  of  CJonsuiter  Services  of 
the  totvian  SSR,  on  instructions  from  the  republic  Go^lan,  participated  in 
drawing  t?)  long-range  plans  for  the  development  of  automotive  service.  He 
tiiinks  that  "\dien  solving  the  problem  of  vdiicles  for  private  use  a  mistake 
was  made  vMch  must  be  corrected  immediately.  The  majority  (about  90  percent) 
of  passenger  vehicle  cwners  use  them  for  vacation  and  in  their  free  t:±me  only 
during  the  summer  period,  and  only  10  percent  use  them  year-roxand.  Is  this 
not  too  wasteful?  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  rental  of  passenger 
vehicles,  vMch  «^1  free  the  cwners  of  oonoem  for  repair  and  storage."  Ihe 
idea  of  rentatLs  is  recalled  by  a  reader  freon  Lvov,  V.  Ye.  Alferov:  "Hsw  can 
we  utilize  the  passenger  care  more  efficiently?  We  know  the  way — ^rental.  To 
be  sx^e,  people  may  object:  we  have  already  tried  this  and  have  said 
es^aerience  from  the  past.  But  at  that  time  tiie  cars  for  rent  were  basically 
old  (in  terms  of  botdi  age  and  design) .  Ihere  was  no  state  service  network. 
Ihe  organization  of  the  rental  itself  was  not  the  best.  Now  everything  has 
changed.  If  reasonable  prices  are  established  for  rentals  and  it  is  organized 
efficiaitly,  it  will  be  economically  effective  for  the  society  as  well.  Of 
course  there  is  a  lot  to  think  about.  Ihe  vehicles  received  for  rental  ^ould 
always  be  in  good  repair.  Ihe  locations  of  the  rental  points,  the  times  for 
checking  them  out  and  txoming  them  in,  the  delivery  and  release  of  the 
vehicles — in  a  word,  everything  that  provides  ocswenience  for  the  clients — 
should  be  carefully  thoxi^t  out  and  improved  in  the  process  of  the  development 
of  this  sphere  of  services." 

Ipparently  now,  vhen  a  qualitatively  hew  situation  has  developed,  we  shoxild 
return  to  the  idea  of  rentals  and  discuss  it  thorou^ily,  taking  into  account 
all  the  plxases  and  minuses  and  all  the  "trivia"  vhich  frequently  defeat  good 
xindertakings,  and  then  give  the  "green  light"  to  the  rental  of  passenger 
vehicles. 

Problems  of  auto^tive  service  turned  out  to  be  the  most  pressing  for  the 
readers.  And  this  is  not  difficult  to  xmderstand.  We  shall  not  repeat  the 
stories  from  car  owners  about  those  ordeals  they  e:q>erienced  in  repairing 
motor  v^cles  because  they  only  add  certain  strokes  to  a  well-known  picture. 
Ihe  general  opinion  of  car  owners  concerning  the  work  of  automotive  service 
stations  is  stressed  well  by  the  reader  S.  M.  Pitxjkhov  (Berezovskiy, 
Sverdlovsk  C»>last) :  'JAt  seme  point  ocxiclxisions  are  needed.  It^  mo  articles 
only  recall  the  machinations  eind  abuses  in  the  automotive  centers.  These 
c^^tors  could  do  a  great  deal  ev^  with  the  existing  sp>are  parts,  but  I  have 
never  fotaid  a  heedth  atrao^here  there.  Automdoile  owners  gai^edly  say  that 
it  is  "terriJ^ing"  to  go  there.  Ihey  get  on  your  nerves  and  will  not  even  do 
what  they  could  do  without  ary  difficulties"  (he  means  the  automobile  owners) . 
It  is  ^ious  that  this  word  "terrifying"  vhich  is  not  altogether  xisxial  in  a 
situatiem  vhen  speaking  actually  about  a  quite  peacefil  variety  of  ccaxsxmaer 
service  is  xised  fcy  other  readers  sus  well.  What  are  the  automobile  owners  so 
afraid  of  in  these  respected  institutions?  In  their  opinion  the  poor  work  of 
^  axitomc^ive  centers  has  gone  beyond  the  level  of  simple  squabbling:  "Ihere 
is  a  blemish  on  social  life.  Among  the  native  factors  that  xindermine  gooiai 
jxjstioe,  immediately  after  bribe  comes  the  absurd  handling  of  the  automobile" 
(A.  Ya.  Potemkin,  Odessa) .  Ihe  readers  are  demanding  that  the  fight  against 
abuses  at  technic^  service  stations  be  cmducted  not  in  worxis,  but  in  deeds. 
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"I  have  owned  an  automobile  for  22  years,"  writes  L.  K.  Lvov  frcm  Sverdlosv^. 
"During  this  time  I  have  seen  everything.  But  in  recent  years  the  autcncbile 
hag  become  not  a  means  of  transportation  but  a  heavy  yoke  hailing  around  your 
neck.  It  is  necessary  to  wage  the  most  resolute  struggle  against  ^jeculators. 
If  one  can  find  that  a  private  trade  has  any  part,  and  the  salesmai  themselves 
sell  parts  on  the  side,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  police  to  find 
these  salesmen  and  their  'sources’  which  supply  them."  Indeed,  "the  easy 
h-iwag  for  the  producers  of  passenger  cars  have  passed  and  now  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  serious  restructuring,  accoxmting  for  the  demand  and  all-aroxmd 
development  of  service"  (A.  V.  Yef in,  Moscow) .  Hie  ^  solution,  in  the  cpimon 
of  those  vho  responded  to  the  selection,  is  "a  imified  system  of  production, 
sales  and  service  for  passenger  vdiicles.  Hiis  is  the  only  way  it  is  possible 
to  solve  the  problems  raised  under  this  heading"  (V.  N.  Zhirov,  Lvov). 
Concrete  measures  are  also  suggested  for  improving  services  improving  '^e 
outfitting  and  si:pply  of  automotive  centers  with  instruments;  not  violating 
technological  discipline  (the  cay  from  the  soul--"To  remove  all  sledgdipmers 
and  chisels  from  the  work  positions!") ;  and  improving  qtiality  control  in  the 
organization  of  production,  m  the  opinion  of  M.  M.  Pogodiev  (Barnaul) ,  it 
necessauy  to  create  conditions  so  as  to  assist  the  owners  of  older  cars  in 
getting  rid  of  them;  "To  caoate  a  centralized  system  for  turning  to  outdated 
cars  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  as  is  done  with  radios  and  television  sets. 


The  readers  supported  the  idea  espressed  to  the  articles  of  selection  that  the 
strain  esperience  with  seirvice  stations  could  be  easied  if  "th®  automobile 
owners  would  begin  to  repair  their  vdiicles  themselves  or  conditions  were  to 
be  created  for  this. 


In  our  society  we  conduct  a  course  for  labor  training  of  the  younger 
ggp^-rat-inn.  We  teach  the  children  to  do  everything  with  their  han^.  I  w^ 
taught  this  by  my  parents,  for  vhich  I  am  very  grateful.  All  this  came  to 
very  hanciy  vhen  I  had  a  Pobeda.  I  did  everything  myself.  When  I  became  the 
owner  of  a  Zhiguli  I  could  not  do  the  repair  myself— there  were  no  ^are  parts 
(I  ryiaiiH  nc3t  even  change  the  oil) .  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  the  statical.  lUid  so 
I  go  around  to  the  speculators.  But  then  I  gain  the  real  satisfaction  of 
having  repaired  my  own  care.  I  sit  at  the  vheel  and  I  feel  the  reliability  of 
■Hhg  rMTtnponents  that  I  have  looked  at  myself.  So  I  think  ttot  if  50  percent  of 
the  money  \hich  is  allotted  for  the  construction  of  service  stations  were  to 
go  for  spare  parts,  to  some  places  40  percent  of  the  car  owners  would  begin  to 
repair  their  own  cars.  Next  to  us  are  15  garages  and  I  can  see  the 
satisfaction  with  vhich  people  tinker  with  their  cars"  (A.  I  Medy^tsev, 
Sverdlovsk).  This  idea  is  supported  by  L.  K.  Lvov.  "I  suggest  leaving  the 
loated  repair  wc^k  ip  to  the  service  staticais:  bcx^  wc^k,  the  «igine  and 
so  fc^th.  If  they  have  the  ^are  parts  90  percent  of  the  autcmchile  owners 
can  do  the  rest  of  it  theselves.  Hie  sale  of  ^re  parts  can  be  organizai 
-mail  order.  Hie  gas  stations  can  sell  oil  aixi  filters." 


Let  us  note  that  now  in  miany  schools  childrai  are  taught  to  work  with 
autcmobiles.  It  would  seem  that  if  boys  and  even  girls  every^ere  were  able 
bo  <3rii^  eeid  repair  a  motor  v^icle,  this  would  telp  to  solving  many  of  tte 
autcaaotive  prcPloms.  In  order  for  this  to  happen  it  is  also  necessary  to 
eipand  the  spectrum  of  models  of  passenger  of  passenger  cars  and  to  create  the 
most  varied  designs  vhich  are  intended  for  all  cxxurrencas  to  life,  vhich  are 
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reliable,  "easy  to  repair,"  not  capricious,  and  economical.  Unofortunately 
our  automotive  construction  on  the  whole  is  proceeding  along  the  path  and 
cr^t^g  models  of  the  middle  class.  There  are  quite  a  few  models,  but  the 
majority  of  them  have  approximately  tye  same  properties  thare  iirportant  to  the 
consum^  such  as  sizes,  weight,  ejqjenditure  of  fuel  and  displacement.  So  far 
there  is  only  one  example  of  departure  from  this  average — ^the  preparation  for 
the  creation  at  VAZ  of  a  motor  vdiicle  of  an  especially  small  class,  the  Ofe. 
We  hope  that  it  will  appear  on  our  streets  without  delay  and  that  it  will 
justify  the  e>q)ectations  of  the  automobile  lovers  vho  are  interested  in  it. 

The  reliability  of  the  automobiles  is  the  reverse  size  of  the  service 
problems.  Unfortunately,  many  readers  note  that  the  new  automobiles  are  not 
becoming  more  reliability  or  trouble-free  in  operation.  M.  P.  Fleytman  from 
Kirov,  vhen  comparing  the  VAZ  models,  notes  the  deterioration  of  quality:  "In 
1972  I  acquired  a  VAZ  2101,  which  I  drove  for  10  years.  The  v^icle  did  not 
need  any  repair  work.  In  1982  the  VAZ  21013  came  along.  These  models  were 
not  very  different  in  design,  but  there  was  another  difference:  in  price—a 
great  difference,  and  in  the  quality  of  operation — a  significant  difference. 
Thus  I  discovered  defers  in  the  v^icle  I  obtained  (here  follows  a  list  of 
many  of  them — ^Ed. ) .  With  the  third  repair  job  the  engineer  responsible  for 
the  wari^ty  promised  personally  to  check  and  he  said  that,  in  addition  to 
everything  else,  in  two  of  the  halves  the  covers  had  been  turned  by  180 
degrees  when  they  were  installed.  But  also  the  work  for  eliminating  the 
defects  was  done  at  a  low  technical  level ,  without  technical  guidance  or 
supervision.  And  not  one  of  the  trips  to  the  service  state  took  care  of  the 
problems. 

The  readers  also  discussed  with  interest  the  problems  of  prices  of  motor 
vehicles  and  gasoline.  The  majority  supported  the  idea  of  creating  an 
inejqjensive  automobile.  Let  xos  recall  at  least  the  historical  fact  that  in 
the  aforementioned  article  by  D.  P.  Velikanov  he  said  (and  this,  we  repeat, 
was  1971):  "The  plant  in  Tolyatti,  whose  planned  capacity  is  650,000 
automobiles  a  year,  is  beginning  to  put  out  a  fairly  large  number  of  them. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that  after  a  certain  amount  of  time  the  release  prices 
for  the  Zhigulis  will  begin  to  gradually  decline,  and  without  harm  to  the 
profi-^ilit^  of  the  production  itself. "  Thirteen  years  after  the  appearance 
of  this  article  only  the  prices  of  the  Niva  have  dropped.  We  understand  that 
the  pri^  means  more  than  just  production  outlays,  but  we  still  think  that  the 
automobile  could  be  less  e>q3ensive. 

I  curious  rnieans  of  easing  the  '^social  tension"  thought  about  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  to  purchase  an 
automobile  was  suggested  by  T.  V.  Savina  from  Shebekino.  "The  society  should 
be  interested  in  making  sure  that  families  with  many  children  find  it  easier 
to  cope  with  their  family  obligations,  so  that  their  children  will  grow  up 
more  spiritually  developed.  While  these  families  cannot  own  passenger  cars. 
In  order  to  help  the  state  could  introduce  special  benefits  for  purchasing 
them,  for  example,  it  could  give  a  10  percent  rebate  from  the  price  for  each 
child,  and  families  vhich  have  given  birth  to  the  11th  child  could  be  given  a 
passenger  car  or,  better,  a  microbus  free  of  charge." 
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As  concerns  the  crisis  of  gasoline,  the  readers  have  decided  that  the  buyer 
could  not  become  accustomed  to  the  new  prices.  This  has  sharply  increased  the 
amount  of  theft  and  caused  a  great  dea  of  moral  harm  to  the  society .  Thus  in 
the  report  of  the  USSR  Procurator  General  at  the  third  session  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  it  says  that  in  Gorkiy  animalists  alone  he  labored  so  long  ^  a 
result  of  measures  for  preventing  theft,  the  sale  of  gasoline  by  gas  stations 
to  passenger  car  owners  increase  threefold  during  a  year.  According  to 
calculations  of  specialists  in  Lithuania,  for  example,  for  every  100 
kilometers  of  travel  the  car  owner  uses  only  4  liters  of  gasoline,  althou^  he 
asks  for  about  10  liters.  And  many  owners  of  Volgas  and  Zhigulis  do  not  ne^ 
the  expensive  AI-93  gasoline;  they  can  do  quite  nicely  with  A-76,  vhich  is 
used  for  cargo  transportation.  This  fantastic  savings  means  that  the 
Lithuanian  state  budget  is  actually  failing  receive  60  million  rubles  in 
income,  and  throughout  the  country  this  figure  amounts  to  more  than  2  billion 
rubles.^ 

The  readers  are  asking  when  someone  will  put  a  stop  to  this  and  how  they 
intend  to  do  it.  They  are  interested  in  vhy  we  have  not  begvm  by  introducing 
such  a  sinple  measure  as  cowering  the  gaoline  that  is  poured  into  the  tanks  of 
cargo  automotive  treinsportation.  The  readers  also  recall  the^  need  to 
interpret  the  e5^)eriment  conducted  in  the  Baltic  curea  vhere  the  drivers  are 
given  money  instead  of  ooi:pons  for  gasoline.  A.  A.  Prokopyev  notes  also  ttet 
limiting  the  escpenditure  of  gasoline  by  state  automotive  transportation,  vhich 
was  done  in  order  to  reduce  thefts,  reduced  the  matter  to  the  absurd:  ^  for 
departmentcil  passenger  automotive  transportation  they  establi^ed  a  limit  of 
170  liters  per  month,  vhich  amounts  to  about  8  liters  per  day  and  can  be  used 
up  in  2-3  hours  of  operation.  And  with  vehicles  that  are  offered  to  the 
enterprises  on  loan  the  limit  is  98  kilometers  a  day,  which  is  equal  to  this 
same  2.4  hours  of  work. 

For  the  sake  of  fairness  one  must  say  that  certain  readers  suggested  allowing 
gasoline  to  remain  e35)ensive  (in  order  to  ease  the  situation  of  those  vho  u^ 
their  automobiles  rarely  and  to  "put  the  squeeze  on"  ("kabys") .  But  this  is 
only  if  there  is  an  inesqpensive  automobile.  It  would  seem  that  here^  it^  is 
necessary  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  experience  of  other  socialist 
countries. 

And  so  the  letters  that  have  been  included  in  the  survey  and  also  those  that 
have  been  left  out  clearly  ^ow  the  "unsinkability"  of  automobile,  "servi«pe," 
"gasoline"  and  other  prchlems  involved  with  the  private  passenger  automobile. 
In  spite  of  the  numerous  articles  in  the  press  they  stxabbomly  resist 
resolution.  Is  this  not  v^at  has  caused  the  pessimism  of  the  readers  with 
respect  to  the  future?  "I  think  that  the  private  automobile  is  in  general 
imnecessary  under  the  conditions  of  our  country"  (A.  L.  NovoWiatskiy ,  Severo 
donetsk) .  i^parently  the  lack  of  desire  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Automotive  Industry,  VAZ  and  many  other  departments  to  respond  to  the 
justified  demand  of  the  automobile  owners  have  nullified  in  the  eyes  of 
present  and  future  purchasers  the  advantages  of  moving  "on  their  own  wheels." 

"The  magazine  has  noted  a  number  of  pressing  and  painful  problems  vhich  ^ould 
have  been  solved  already.  A  number  of  them  have  been  suffered  through  by 
millions  of  car  owners.  The  question  arises:  What  will  change  after  this 
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article?  After  all,  all  this  has  been  v/ritten  about  more  than  once,  and  even 
writers  are  mere  mortals.  People  with  authority  have  responded  to  them  in  an 
authoritative  way.  But  vdiat  will  come  of  this?  As  a  result,  we  have  in  1985 
viiat  you  have  ^own  us  so  clearly. 

"]y^  father  is  a  mechanic  and  ity  mother  has  worked  as  a  driver.  I  have  smelled 
the  gasoline  since  childhood  and  I  love  cars  very  much.  But  vdien  a  neighbor 
asked  me  vdiich  make  to  buy  I  advised  them  not  to  get  into  this  business  at 
all.  A  car  will  give  you  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth,"  writes  A.  I. 
Medyantsev. 

Indeed,  toe  state  of  affairs,  for  example,  in  toe  AvtoVAZtekhobsluzhivaniye 
Association  and  toe  recently  created  Avtd\^^zapchast  firm  is  not  improving,  in 
spite  of  toe  change  in  management  and  the  numerous  declarations  made  to 
leaders  of  toe  AvtdVAZ  Association  and  toe  branch.  The  plan  for  9  months  of 
1985  was  not  fulfilled  and  there  were  considerable  arrears  in  toe  repair  and 
restoration  of  parts,  toe  sujply  of  spare  parts,  and  toe  construction  of  new 
autcmotive  service  enterprises.  Apparently  toe  large  production  association 
has  turned  out  to  be  incapable  of  handling  toe  functions  of  consumer  services. 

So  toat  next — "Do  not  tie  yourself  down,"  do  not  purchase  a  car?  We  think 
that  as  long  as  not  all  potential  car  buyers  have  come  to  such  conclusions 
there  is  still  time  to  take  measures  to  improve  their  quality.  The 
"Comprehensive  Program  for  toe  Develcpment  of  Consumer  Goods  and  toe  Sphere  of 
Services  During  1986—2000"  envisions  eiqpansion  of  the  network  of  service 
stations  and  satisfaction  of  toe  demands  for  automotive  service  and  spare 
parts.  But  vmless  order  is  brou^t  into  toe  repair  and  technical  servicing  of 
passenger  automobiles,  even  with  toe  availability  of  capacities  and  spare 
parts,  the  difficulties  of  toe  automobile  owners  will  not  decrease.  The 
readers  also  want  to  know  toe  opinion  of  interested  departments.  "And  not 
reports  about  what  has  decreased  or  increased  and  by  how  many  percentage 
points,  but  essential  information,  precisely  in  toe  cross-section  that  was 
defined  in  toe  articles  of  toe  selection"  (A.  M.  EHiitriyev,  Leningrad) . 

We  are  sending  toe  selection  entitled  "The  Private  Automobile— Not  a  Private 
Affair"  and  toe  re^nses  to  it  to  toe  Ministry  of  toe  Autcmotive  Industry. 
We  hope  to  receive  answers  that  will  satis:^  our  readers. 
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POOR  PREPARATIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENTS  DISCUSSED 

Novosibirsk  EKONCMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  PRCJyKSHIENNOQO  PROIZVODSTTA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  jp  137-149 

[Article  by  Valeriy  Lavrov:  "The  I^teries  of  One  Experiment"] 

[Text]  Many  important  experiments  in  the  area  of 
management  are  now  being  conducted  in  the  country .  They 
are  providing  for  important  observations  and  on  the  vrtiole 
positive  results.  Yet  sometimes  the  experiments  are 
conducted  one-sidedly,  with  the  proper  preparation  and 
accounting  for  local  conditions,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
and  cannot  produce  the  expected  effect.  Sometimes  one^  gets 
the  impression  that  certain  managers  transform  experiments 
into  a  goal  in  themselves.  Yet  the  esperimental 
verification  of  new  ideas  is  one  of  the  means  for 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  management,  and  a  crucial 
task  in  this  stage  is  the  changeover  from  local  research  to 
an  integrated  system  of  management. 

Examples  of  improper  preparations  for  changing  over  to  the 
experimental  conditions  for  operation  have  served  as 
material  for  the  survey  offered  to  our  readers  below. 

This  city  is  steadily  growing  towEUxl  a  population  of  one  million  and  th^  have 
even  begun  to  construct  buildings  5  kilometers  away  from  the  current  city 
center,  thinking  that  this  way  the  city  will  reach  its  future  boundari^  more 
rapidly.  It  is  known  not  only  for  its  indomitable  desire  to  catch  with  and 
surpass  other  large  cities,  but  also  for  its  rapid  reaction  to  all 
initiatives.  And  vhen  the  people  here  learned  that  in  Leningrad,  beginning  on 
1  July  1983,  an  experiment  was  being  conducted  for  improving  the  organization 
and  payment  for  engineering  labor,  they  immediately  decided  not  to  let  the 
Leningrad  workers  leave  them  bdiind. 

This  is  vhat  they  wrote  about  it  in  the  cil^  newspaper: 

"To  verify  and  practice  the  new  elements  and  principles  of  management,  and  to 
determine  the  most  effective  ways  of  increasing  the  return  and  prestige  from 
professions  that  are  essential  to  scientific  and  technical  progress— such  are 
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the  tasks  set  for  participants  in  the  experiment  for  irrproving  wages.  All  of 
these  changes  exert  influence  first  and  foremost  on  the  personalities  of  the 
workers  themselves.  The  new  requirements  and  control  force  everyone  to 
evaluate  his  contribution  to  the  overall  cause  strictly  and  in  adherence  to 
principles  and  to  think  about  vhat  it  means  to  be  an  engineer. ..." 

This  sounded  eloquent  and  made  one  want  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
innovators. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  city  I  first  went  to  the  machine-building  plant.  Its 
designers  in  a  remarkable  short  period  of  time  had  put  powerful  swamp  vdiicles 
into  production — ^wheelless  machines  on  which  the  geologists  and  then  the 
drilling  workers  went  out  into  the  polar  tundra.  These  machines  originated  in 
the  gloomy  building  of  the  plant  design  and  technological  institute. 
Incidentally,  firms  that  are  developing  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  North  are 
interested  in  them. 

The  head  designer  sat  at  his  desk,  which  was  covered  with  papers  and  files. 
For  the  joint  work  he  was  also  considered  to  be  the  head  specialist 
responsible  for  the  experiment: 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "We  are  working  in  the  new  way.  These  are  all  the 
papers  from  the  ejperiment.  If  you  are  not  allergic  to  complaints  about  a 
shortage  of  time,  I  will  tell  you  that  there  is  not  enough  time  for  the  main 
thing:  to  introduce  the  best  designs  into  the  world  of  machines.  Ihe  plant 
has  designers,  excuse  my  immodesty,  of  a  world  class,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not  the  leaders  of  production." 

"Are  you  not  being  too  gloomy  about  this,  Vasiliy  Sergeyevich?  Your  swamp 
vehicles  are  widely  known.  Imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  gone 
into  the  polar  tundra  with  just  ordinaiy  machines?  And  your  cover  aircraft  is 
capable  of  transporting  hiandreds  of  tons  without  any  roads  and  without  any 
damage  to  the  tundra. ..." 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  head  designer  responded  indifferently.  "We  have  worked. 
Excuse  me,  I  have  to  make  a  call." 

He  started  to  dial  the  telephone.  Minutes  passed.  I  could  not  restrain  myself. 

"Why  don’t  you  install  those  new  Perm  telephones  instead  of  these  primitive 
ones?  They  have  a  set  of  buttons,  they  retain  13  numbers  in  their  mieraory,  and 
if  you  add  an  answering  machine  to  this  you  do  not  even  need  a  secretary. " 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  come  from  the  moon. 

"You  are  recommending  that  we  install  a  couple  more  of  those  automated  work 
positions  for  designers  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  people  without  vAiom  our 
designers  are  lost  now  can  be  eliminated.  Ihey  say  that  the  designers  have  a 
low  return  and  the  women  from  the  design  bureau  knit  caps,  sweaters  and 
mittens  viiile  they  are  at  work.  This  is  not  good.  But  how  can  we  ask  more  of 
them  if  they  receive  less  pay  than  do  the  women  vho  clean  i:p  the  shavings  in 
the  shops?  Each  person  is  worth  as  much  as  he  is  paid!" 
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"And  how  much  do  they  pay  you?"  I  a^ed. 

"One-tenth  less  than  they  pay  the  leader  of  the  brigade  that  assembles  our 
swamp  vehicles.  When  I  was  young  I  was  sti:pid  and  I  got  bored  with  undressing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  shift  and  dressing  again  at  the  end  of  the  Shift,  of 
washing  the  oil  from  my  hands — ^and  I  left  the  machine  tool  for  the  VUZ.  If  I 
were  a  little  younger  I  would  go  back  to  the  brigade. " 

"But  the  e35)eriment  is  supposed  to  eliminate  this  injustice, "  I  stated 
edi^ingly,  unable  to  find  any  other  reply. 

Vasiliy  Sergeyevich  lauded. 

"Here  is  a  simple  calculation  for  you,  at  the  level  of  school  arithmetic;  I 
took  all  the  people  on  vhom  the  destiny  of  a  new  item  depends  and  divided  by 
their  number  the  savings  on  wages  which  we  can  dispose  of  at  our  own 
discretion.  And  perhaps  it  turns  out  to  be  3.147  kcpecks,  calculating  down  to 
three  places  after  the  decimal  point.  You  can  check  it." 

He  handed  me  three  pages. 

"Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  participants  in  the  experiment,"  I  suggested. 
"This  includes  all  the  designers  and  technologists,  right?" 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Vasiliy  Sergeyevich.  Shop  designers  ^d 
technologists,  people  who  run  the  computers,  suppliers  from  engineering 
services,  ccpiers,  and  draftsmen  were  not  included  in  the  ejperiment.  It  is 
thought  that  one-third  of  the  engineers  are  participatii^  in  the  ej^jeriment, 
but  actually  it  is  every  10th  one.  And  this  proportion  is  even  less  if  we  go 
further,  down  to  the  testing  stands,  the  assembly  sites,  the  adjustment  shops 
and  the  shops  for  assembling  the  prqpare  product." 

"It  turns  out  that  you  have  taken  hold  of  a  head  that  contains  technical  ideas 
but  nobody  is  interested  in  what  happens  with  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Is  this  not  so?" 

"Let  me  clarify  that  there  are  two  heads:  one  is  for  technical  progress  and 
the  other  is  for  coming  i:p  with  the  products  at  the  end  of  the  month,  quarter, 
year  or  five-year  plan,  regardless  of  anything  else!  It  makes  no  difference 
to  this  second  head  what  kind  of  products  they  are:  if  the  plan  includes 
stone  hatchets  and  they  are  easier  to  make  than  iron  ones,  it  is  pr^isely 
stone  hatchets  that  this  other  head  puts  on  the  conveyor.  As  head  design^  I 
do  not  have  ary  real  power  in  the  Shops.  We  are  creating  a  wonderful  machine, 
but  they  can  distort  it  in  the  shops,  because  first  they  are  lacking  one 
thing,  then  another  thing,  and  then  something  else.  They  use  the  engine  vhich 
the  engine  builders  have  available  and  they  ajply  a  differait  grade  of  metal. 
And  you  know  that  it  is  acceptable  to  blame  all  changes  on  the  "crudene^"  of 
the  design  documentation.  Nobody  wants  to  see  the  obvious  fact:  the  designers 
are  forced  to  make  numerous  changes  and  to  handle  an  ever  growing  pile  of 
paper  in  addition  to  the  mandatory  documentation  because  the  production  is  not 
capable  of  and  does  not  desire  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  designers.  And  if 


we  inemage  to  bring  scatie  itesm  to  the  world  level  it  is  only  v^en  only  one 
head  is  in  ocxntnand! 

"Why  then  did  you  take  on  the  ej^eriment  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  cannot 
radically  change  the  e}dsting  situation?" 

"I  shedl  say  frankly  that  we  were  glad  about  the  possibility  of  paying 
intelligent  workers  more.  We  were  told  that  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
increase  in  wages  and  therefore  we  agreed  willingly." 

"What  do  you  mean,  no  limit?  After  all,  every  engineer  has  a  limit  to  his 
capacities  and  farces?" 

"Well,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  we  could  increase  the 
wages  of  a  talented  and  hard*^rking  engineer  2-3-fold." 

"And  you  have  such  engineers?" 

"You  mean,  worth  an  additional  3.147  kopecks?" 

"In  the  corridor  the  designers  were  involved  in  a  game  of  billiards.  On  the 
first  floor  I  went  throu^  a  door  and  entered  a  small  internal  square.  There 
were  benches  and  all  of  them  were  taken.  It  was  11  in  the  morning.  I  thou^t 
it  was  a  little  early  for  lunch. 

Take  Aim,  Be  Peac^  for  a  Change  in  Goals 

This  building  enterprise  vdiich  I  visited  was  a  strange  mixture  of  shops 
constructed  during  the  last  century  and  new  c»ies  that  were  jutting  i;^>wards. 
The  forxoer  looked  like  conpleted  steamships,  and  the  latter  reminded  one  of 
modem  snow-vhite  liners. 

"We  have  caie  building  from  the  17th  century,"  the  commercial  director,  Viktor 
Petrovioh,  told  me  not  without  pride.  "It  woxild  be  a  pity  to  tear  it  down. 
It  is  always  the  same:  we  construct  a  new  building  and  we  think  about  getting 
rid  of  the  old  one,  but  by  the  tine  we  move  in  we  again  cannot  do  this.... 
The  e}q)eriment  with  the  wages  of  engineers?  For  us  they  are  not  a  problem. 
There  are  plenty  of  them.  We  do  not  have  enough  workers. 

"But  still  in  any  eJ5)eriment — economic,  social,  technical — there  are  goals. 
They  are  reached  or  they  are  not.  What  goals  are  you  pursuing?" 

"In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  prestige  of  aigineering 
professors,  second,  \diile  leaving  the  wage  ftnd  mchanged,  to  increase  wages, 
third,  to  reduce  the  nunber  of  engineers  and,  fourth,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  new  developments  and  shc»±en  their  path  to  eibodiment  in  'ircsi. '" 

"And  vhat  happaied?" 

"Well,  the  prestige  is  a  vague  ccaic^t.  Ncbody  knows  how  to  increase  it. 
\Jages  are  something  more  real  and  we  grabbed  onto  this.  But,  you  know,  it  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  increase  the  earnings  for  the  best  engineers  without  ary 
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guarantee  that  the  fund  will  not  be  cut  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  It  is 
also  dangerous  to  reduce  the  number  of  engineers  because  all  kinds  of 
imforeseen  jobs  come  \:p.  Ihen  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  scene  of  the  workers 
and  engineering  and  technical  personnel  to  other  enterprises  and  organizations 
for  a  couple  of  months  since  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reserve  of  workers. 
Incidentally,  the  goals  for  the  year  were  changed:  At  first  they  demanded 
that  we  have  final  results  and  hi^er  effectiveness  immediately.  Althou^  the 
es^riment  was  intended  for  2  years  and  it  takes  a  minimum  of  4  years  to 
develop  a  rivership  for  hauling  containers....” 

"Incidentally,  about  containers.  Viktor  Petrovich,  I  have  long  been  bothered 
this  fact.  Along  the  transcontinental  railroad  there  are  frequently  trains 
with  transit  Japanese  containers.  The  first  vary  and  each  one  can  separate 
his  cargo,  and  the  containers  are  of  various  colors,  but  they  are  all 
absolutely  the  same  size.  But  vhen  they  ship  our  containers  belonging  to 
state  enterprises,  they  are  all  different,  both  in  height  and  in  width, 
althou^  th^  are  all  the  same  color. . . . " 

'•We  have  a  lack  of  coordination  here  as  well:  river  lifter  transporters  were 
put  into  series  production,  and  fairly  quickly.  And  there  are  not  enough 
lifters  so  that  vhile  they  are  being  loaded  and  imloaded  th^  stand  idle,  and 
then  it  is  necessary  to  go  without  them  to  another  port  where  th^  are.  The 
effect  of  using  these  diips  declines  diarply,  and  it  is  not  our  fault." 

Viktor  Petrovich  looked  at  my  dictaphone. 

"I  recommend,"  I  said  to  him,  "ro  papers,  no  troubles,  just  press  this  button 
and  give  the  cassette  to  the  transcription  typist,  and  then  place  a  terminal 
here  and  at  ary  time  you  will  receive  everything  that  is  written." 

"We  are  not  up  with  yoxir  electronic  exercises,  we  cannot  even  put  our 
bookkeeping  on  conputers  yet.  It  wDxild  be  better  for  you  to  speak  about  the 
e:^)eriment  with  the  deputy  head  designer." 

Ihere  were  no  papers  on  the  de^  of  the  d^wty,  Vitaliy  Ivanovich. 

"We  received  cne  of  the  autcroated  wcrk  positions  delivered  ly  our  branch  each 
year  and  transferred  the  entire  esqjeriment  to  the  machine,"  he  said.  "I 
recently  retaimed  frona  Leningrad.  There  they  told  me  to  change  cm  little 
detail  cm  the  scre^  of  the  terminal.  You  can  turn  it  either  forward  or 
backward,  everything  is  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  you  do  vhat  you  wi^. 
Soon  we  will  have  these. ..." 

"But  still  vhat  are  the  goals  of  the  e:q)eriment?" 

"Goals?!"  Vitaliy  Ivanovich  took  a  ^leet  of  pap^  out  of  his  de^.  "L^  me 
think  now.  What  exactly  the  prestige  of  the  engineering  profession  is~this 
is  not  for  us  to  figure  out.  But  everybody  knows  what  a  good  ship  is; 
everybody  also  knows  what  good  work  is.  In  oiar  plant  100  percent  of  the 
products  are  at  the  level  of  the  world  standards,  and  vhat  more  can  I  say? 
Higher  quality  or  maintaining  the  existing  quality — ^all  depend  on  the  ^op. 
The  general  designers  ^ould  be  in  command!  And  the  entire  rhythm  should  be 
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set  by  the  designers  and  the  technologists.  Plias  the  client.  But  now,  on  the 
contrary,  I  do  the  arranging.  And  regardless  of  how  much  you  say  about 
prestige,  what  will  change?  The  relations  between  the  participants  in  the 
production  process  and  those  vdio  use  the  products  will  remain  the  same.  You 
cannot  achieve  a  return  with  money  alone.” 

"But  still  the  wages  have  increased,  or  have  they  not?  After  all,  maintaining 
a  wage  fund  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  number  of  personnel,  as  was  the 
case  in  Leningrad,  makes  it  possible  to  pay  more." 

"Yes,  of  course,  if  one  is  to  believe  our  newspaper,  wages  and  the 
productivity  of  designers  are  increasing  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
gotten  rid  of  the  loafers.  But  we,  for  exairpie,  had  none.  We  had  to  get  rid 
of  people  whom  we  did  not  wish  to  get  rid  of.  Here  is  what  bothers  me. 
Engineering  services  in  any  enterprise  make  it  possible  to  look  5-10  years 
intoo  the  future.  Shall  we  take  a  look?  In  the  head  designers'  service  the 
average  age  now  is  50  years  and  there  is  no  influx  of  youth.  Who  will  be 
working  here  10  years  from  now?...." 

"They  say  that  at  certain  enterprises  the  process  is  the  reverse — ^youth  are 
rushing  from  the  shops  to  the  design  bureaus.  An  influx  of  new  forces  is 
another  goal  of  the  ejperiment." 

"ffinram,"  Vitaliy  Ivanovich  took  out  another  piece  of  paper.  "It  would  not  hurt 
to  take  off  the  rose-colored  glasses.  Under  the  conditions  we  suggested  it 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  hire  youth.  And  they  are  not  coming,  at  least  not 
to  our  enterprise.  They  are  not  interested  in  working  the  whole  day  on 
something  that  can  be  done  in  a  half  hour  with  automation.  A  gifted  young 
designer  will  leave  us  if  we  make  him  do  routine  work  for  vdiich  he  knows  that 
there  is  already  automated  equipment.  You  understand  that  if  we  reach  world 
standards  that  it  is  the  result  of  having  too  many  personnel.  They  must  be 
reduced,  but  by  other  methods." 

Vitaliy  Ivanovich  took  a  fat  file  out  of  his  desk.  "I  stay  at  work  until  9  in 
the  evening,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  file  I  take  home  with  me  after  work. 
son  is  growing  ip  without  any  male  influence  and  my  wife  might  wonder  vhether 
there  is  a  man  in  the  house. ..." 

If  Your  Work  Is  Not  Successful,  Try  Doing  It  as  an  Ejperiment 

After  ity  conversations  in  the  machine  building  and  shipbuilding  enterprises  I 
decided  to  visit  an  electrical  equipment.  At  its  request  a  fairly  serious 
experiment  had  been  conducted  there:  how  to  beat  the  competitors  on  the  world 
market.  A  perplexing  situation  arose:  in  terms  of  basic  parameters,  certain 
of  its  machines  were  the  best  in  the  world,  but  in  the  final  stage  (assembly, 
adjustment,  startup)  the  competing  firms  rapidly  collected  points  because  the 
machines  were  better  equipped  with  instruments  and  service  devices,  and  also 
because  of  better  colors,  lubricants  and  other  trivial  factors  to  vhich  no 
attention  was  paid  here.  The  reports  of  the  associated  assembly  workers  of 
the  plant  that  came  from  abroad,  it  turned  out,  were  not  read  by  anyone,  even 
by  the  chief  of  the  associated  assembly  shops. 
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The  hall  by  the  director's  receiving  room  was  covered  with  flags,  diplomas  and 
certificates,  and  mockups  of  the  products  had  been  placed  there. 

As  they  told  me  in  the  receiving  room,  the  director  had  gone  to  the  capital. 
The  head  engineer,  Ivan  Nikiforovich,  as  tall  as  a  basketball  player,  was  the 
right  size  for  his  office.  Or  vice  versa. 

"Four  of  the  offices  of  my  chief  academicians  covild  easily  fit  in  here,"  I 
noted,  shaking  his  hand.  "And  the  easy  chairs!  Fit  for  a  king! 
Incidentally,  you  really  are  the  kings  of  electrical  equipment!" 

"Sometimes  all  the  people  needed  for  a  conference  cannot  fit  in  here,"  Ivan 
Nikiforovich  stated  with  satisfaction.  "So  what  brought  you  to  our  sovereign 
state?" 

"An  experiment  with  engineers  for  transforming  them  into  creators,  dictators 
of  technical  progress,  and  bringing  them  out  of  a  certain  sluitp  that  they  have 
been  ej^riencing  in  recent  years." 

"What  precisely  are  you  interested  in?" 

"Well,  first,  such  an  external  indicator  as  the  reduction  of  the  nxmiber  of 
personnel." 

"We  have  closed  down  two  divisions  and  four  laboratories,  and  we  have  gotten 
rid  of  a  total  of  about  300  engineering  and  technical  personnel,  that  is,  20 
percent." 

"Not  bad.  Your  branch  is  known  for  its  innovations.  And  do  you  know  they 
tell  the  anecdote  that  one  Japanese  firm  reduced  the  number  of  engineers  to 
one-12th  the  previous  number  without  harm  to  production  or  without  changing 
the  time  periods  for  the  assimilation  of  new  technical  equipment." 

"Their  methods  are  xmacceptable  to  us!"  said  Ivan  Nikiforovich  weightily. 
"There  they  suck  everything  out  of  a  person  and  throw  it  away.  For  i:is,  the 
reduction  took  place  with  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Although  this  was  not 
conpletely  a  reduction,  but  rather  a  departure  of  pecple  vho  have  long  wanted 
to  leave. ..." 

"But  as  a  result  you  were  able  to  appreciably  increase  the  wages  of  those  vho 
remained,  is  this  not  right?" 

"On  an  average  not  by  very  much.  For  individual  workers  the  increase  was  rp 
to  30  percent.  I  could  not  evaluate  this  experiment  separately  from  many 
other  e^eriments  that  have  been  conducted  at  the  plant.  They  successfully 
augment  one  another,  but  the  engineering  experiment  affected  mostly  designers. 
Therefore  you  should  speak  with  our  head  designer.  On  the  whole  the 
engineering  services  have  still  not  felt  the  influence  of  this  experiment  very 
strongly. " 

I  did  not  find  out  anything  from  the  head  designer  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
read  in  the  local  newspaper. 
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In  concliision,  he  said: 

"What  we  are  doing  is  an  ordinary  job.  I  personally  do  not  understand  very 
well  why  everything  that  takes  place  in  industry  is  now  called  an 
ej^jeriment. . . . " 

In  order  to  clear  ity  conscience  I  called  on  one  more  experimental  enterprises, 
the  instrument  building  plant,  but  the  secretary  said  that  everything  was  in  a 
turmoil  because  a  commission  had  arrived.  Neither  the  director  nor  the  head 
engineer  nor  the  head  designer  nor  their  deputies  could  find  time.  "Well, 
vAiat  are  they  inspecting?"  I  asked.  "Are  all  of  them  really  busy?"  "Nobody 
knows  vAiat  they  are  inspecting,  and  therefore  everyone  must  be  prepared.  Some 
kind  of  comprdtiensive  investigation."  "A  complex  is  a  complex,"  I  said  to 
her,  and  with  a  light  heart  I  went  to  the  Engine  Construction  Association, 
viiich  had  not  begun  the  experiment  yet. 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  ejqjeriment,"  said  the  general  director.  "In  the 
^ijiDuilding,  electrical  equipment  or  even  the  machine  building  plants  there 
are  no  conveyors,  they  have  large  items  for  viiich  the  cycle  for  manufacture  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  period  of  the  ej^jeriment.  But  I  have  two  lines  from 
vSiich  prepared  items  are  taken  each  day.  Every  day!  Who  could  we  get  rid  of 
there?  I  have  already  looked  into  this — ^the  first  to  go  would  be  pensioners! 
Well,  I  found  a  coi:ple  of  obvious  loafers.  But  then  I  looked  around  and  there 
was  nobody  else  to  let  go.  They  were  warned  about  a  strict  unscheduled 
certification.  Five  nervous  ones  could  not  stand  it  and  left  of  their  own 
accord.  Ihe  recertification  was  conducted  and  five  more  were  fired.  That  is 
all!  We  calculated  and  shed  a  few  tears,  but  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
increase  wages  and  the  prestige  had  even  gotten  worse  because  the  rest  of  them 
began  to  think  about  it.  They  began  to  leave  of  their  own  accord.  We  do  not 
need  this.  We  need  people  on  the  conveyor  because  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
conveyor  yet.  The  old  machines  need  new  motors,  and  the  new  machines  also 
need  new  motors.  We  have  to  get  a  move  on." 

"And  your  designers?" 

"What  about  the  designers?  Everything  is  normal.  What  they  draw  we  make. 
Ihat  is  vhat  designers  are  for. .  ^ " 

You  Do  Not  Know  What  To  Do?  Put  on  a  Businesslike  i^pearanoe 

In  the  ej^jeriraental  design  bureau  of  the  engine  construction  plant  the  chief 
has  neither  a  reception  room  nor  a  secretary.  Aroiand  his  desk  stood  a  crowd 
of  men  smoking  furiously.  "A  conference  vhile  standing?" — and  I  joined  them. 

Ihe  chief  of  the  ejqjerimental  design  bureau,  a  slight  man  of  about  50  years  of 
age,  sat  at  a  desk  and,  as  I  xmdorstood  it,  was  persuading  them  to  go  to  the 
capital .  It  was  decided  that  they  needed  to  go  as  a  brigade  for  it  was  a 
serious  question — coordinating  the  design  for  a  new  engine.  It  was  necessary 
to  get  20  visas.  Ihey  wanted  to  carry  out  this  responsible  matter  in  a  week — 
an  unprecedent  amount  of  time. 
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"Who  will  be  stuffed  into  the  trains  and  airports?"  said  Nikolay  Semenovich, 
vhen  the  roost  stubborn  member  of  the  brigade  that  had  be^  formed,  mentioning 
his  sick  wife,  gave  in,  and  the  brigade  left.  "Our  poor  brother  designers. 
There  are  many  of  them  in  the  capital.  They  are  happy  as  schoolchildren  vhen 
they  manage  to  obtain  their  next  visa  in  one  of  the  organizations  that  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  new  technical  equipment  or  with  new  technology. . . . 
So,  you  are  interested  in  why  we  are  not  participating  in  the  e3q)eriment? 
Well,  look,  I  have  the  annual  plan  written  out:  subjects  first,  second, 
third. .  .10th. .  .20th. 

Nikolay  Semenovich  spread  a  large  ^eet  of  paper  on  the  table. 

"Here  in  this  colirnm  is  the  volume  of  work.  Ten  thousand  rubles,  20  (50  and 
here — ^toe  niomber  of  workers) .  Under  the  experiment  they  would  stric±ly 
establish  for  me  the  volxmie  of  work  and  the  wage  fund. " 


"And  vhat  would  you  gain?" 


"I  would  not  gain,  I  would  lease.  The  enterprises  vhich  are  in  the  esqaeriment 
have  a  clear-cut  list  of  items  and  a  large  cycle  firm  manufacturing  them.  But 
C3ur  enterprise,  frequently  even  during  the  exaurse  of  the  year,  receives  all 
kinds  of  assignments  and  additional  items.  And  who  will  give  us  the 
additional  wage  fund  and  the  additional  people? 

The  seexand  problem  is  that  in  the  stage  of  sketching  the  item  it  is  hot  clear 
how  much  the  work  will  cost.  The  cost  is  disclosed  in  subsequent  stages. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  more  eaepensive  and  perhaps  it  will  be  less  so.  You  caannot 
determine  this  precisely.  Under  the  ea^aeriment  cxauld  I  transfer  money  from 
one  si±)ject  to  another  and  on  the  whole  obtain  the  volume  of  work  planned  by 
the  special  design  bureau?  I  cannot — ^the  rigid  establishment  of  the  volumes 
and  the  wages  for  the  various  themes  would  keep  me  from  doing  this. 

"In  the  third  place,  we  are  interested  in  the  effect  of  the  design 
development.  One  group  of  designers  is  making  a  machine  that  was  tried  and 
tested  long  ago,  putting  it  into  production  produces  a  certain  effect  and  the 
designers  receive  a  significant  bonus,  vhile  another  groip  is  making  a  machine 
vhich  is  necessary  but  the  effect  from  it  is  low  and  the  bonus  is  small.  Can 
I  tramfer  the  bonuses  from  one  group  to  another?  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment  I  cannot.  They  would  drag  me  into  the  conmissions  and  accuse  me  of 
arbitxrariness  and  all  the  other  deadly  sins. 

"The^^stem  proposed  by  the  experiment  has  no  flexibility  and  deprives  me  of 
my  right  to  maneuver.  The  slogan  is  'Reduce  the  Nuirber  of  Personnel' — and 
that  is  all." 

"Is  this  judgment  not  too  severe?"  I  asked.  "At  the  electrical  equipment 
plant  they  think  that  with  the  experiment  it  is  easier  to  improve  the 
structure  of  technical  services,  it  is  easier  to  direct  them  toward  new 
products  and  it  is  easier  to  provide  incentives  for  the  labor  of  engineers. 
Entire  superfluous  subdivisions  disappear  and  executive  and  other  kinds  of 
discipline  increase.  The  designers  of  electrical  machines  receive  increments 
to  their  wages  in  amounts  of  ip  to  30  percent." 
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"In  our  ejq^erimental  design  bureau  we  have  long  vised  the  piece-rate  system  of 
payment,”  said  Nikolay  Semenovich.  "To  be  sure,  in  the  stage  of  working 
design.  But  this  also  makes  it  possible  to  achieve  all  the  same  goals.  Norm¬ 
setting  of  labor,  personal  wage  increments,  regulating  the  number  of  peraonnel 
— ^we  have  been  doing  all  this  for  a  long  time,  and  without  any  experiments. 
And  nobody  can  keep  us  from  having  this  one  structure  or  another  within  the 
limits  of  the  standard  distribution  table." 

"But  the  chiefs  of  the  plant  eiqjerimental  design  bureaus,  the  head  designers 
and  technologists  have  not  had  any  real  power  or  levers  of  material  influence, 
and  under  the  experiment  they  have  been  given  this  power  and  these  levers,"  I 
would  not  give  in. 

"But  is  that  all  there  really  is  to  it?  Take  a  look.  The  designer  spends 
one-third  of  his  time  working  in  his  own  work  position,  one-third  of  the  time 
he  digs  throu^  the  literature,  sometimes  without  finding  anything  useful  for 
production  there,  and  one-third  of  the  time  he  just  walks  around  and  talks. 
It  is  thought  that  because  of  this  last  third  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel.  It  turns  out  that  one-third  of  the  wage  fund  is  in  our 
hands  and  we  can  do  what  we  will  with  this  money.  With  this  kind  of 
arithmetic  I  have  complete  freedom  with  the  money  and  powerful  financial 
levers  in  my  hands... but  this  is  in  theory.  And  in  practice,  at 
•ej^jerimental'  enterprises  the  personal  annual  increments,  it  has“tumed  out, 
can  cover  only  1  out  of  10  people,  some  people  get  3 -month  and  monthly 
increments,  but  the  majority  of  designers  and  technologists  have  been  left 
without  any  increments,  for  the  savings  on  the  wage  fund  with  all  the 
manipulation  of  personnel,  has  not  turned  out  to  be  very  much.  Far  from  one- 
third. 

"We  must  start  from  this  side  and  reduce  not  so  much  the  workers  as  the 
pointless  but,  alas,  inevitable  work.  Here  an  entire  brigade  of  skilled 
designers  has  gone  to  the  capital  to  arrange  coordination.  Quite  a  few  more 
intelligent  people  in  the  eifperimental  design  bureau  are  working  on  production 
trivia;  screws  and  bolts  are  being  changed  for  others  vihich  can  be  produced 
by  industry.  And  you  know  viiat  an  'archive'  is?  A  good  deal  of  our  efforts 
are  also  spent  here.  There  frequently  arises  a  need  to  compare  a  new 
development  with  all  the  preceding  ones.  This  involves  immense  labor,  since 
we  do  not  have  the  technical  equipment  that  makes  it  possible  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  to  look  through  all  the  skeleton  and  fundamental  systems  of 
machines  that  are  being  produced  or  have  been  removed  from  production.  And  so 
designers  dig  around  in  the  archives,  not  for  hoxrrs,  but  for  weeks  in  order  to 
oottpare  something  once  and  for  all.  In  oiur  ejperimental  design  bureau  one  out 
of  10  people  are  working  on  new  designs. 

"But  you  do  have  a  ccatputer.  Has  it  not  facilitated  your  labor?" 

"Of  course,  nobody  can  work  without  a  computer  today,  but  these  are  still 
siirply  rapid  electronic  calculators,  and  we  need  autoinated  work  positions  with 
vhich  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  blueprints  in  a  couple  of  minutes  which 
follow  all  the  rules  and  are  suitable  to  be  used.  But  so  far  the  plans  are 
recieiving  automated  work  positions  like  manna  from  heaven.  The  designers  and 
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technologists  have  'individual'  instruments  of  all  kinds  for  obtaining 
individual  technical  specifications.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  hard  work  to 
uni:fy  the  instruments.  It  is  the  same  with  ccatputers.  Everybody  has  them  but 
few  can  work  in  dialogue  and  there  is  no  range  of  peripheral  devices.  A 
corrputer  without  these  is  like  a  tractor  without  a  plow,  a  cart  and  so  forth. 
This  is  another  reason  v4iy  people  have  gone  over  to  the  esiperiment-^they  hoped 
that  they  would  be  given  tectinical  equipment  without  waiting  their  turn.  But 
vdiere  are  they  to  get  it?  And  if  they  can  get  it,  how  much  time  will  this 
take?  In  our  special  design  bureau  we  have  one  telephone  for  20  people,  and 
it  was  invented  in  the  last  century!  And  this  is  also  technical  equipment 
without  vMcii  the  designer  has  to  run  to  the  various  ^ops  and  divisions." 

"But  vtot  ^ould  be  done?" 

"Unfortunately,  even  with  the  experiment  little  is  changing  in  the  chain  of 
'developer-manufacturer-cliant. '  The  developer  as  before  adapts  himself  to 
production  and  client,  to  the  product  vhich  the  manufacturer  has  given  him. 
But  some  unexpected  things  take  place  in  the  first  link  of  this  chain.  For 
exanple,  one  of  iry  designers  with  15  years  of  service  went  into  a  brigade  of 
assembly  workers.  I  had  raised  his  wages  to  the  limit,  but  he  left  anyway. 
Have  a  talk  with  him. " 

I  found  him  in  an  imitense  noisy  ^op.  I  looked  at  his  clean  laniform  and  his 
clean  hands. 

"Are  you  really  in  the  brigade?" 

"Yes,  I  am  the  deputy  brigade  leader  for  oirganizational  problems." 


"And  vhat  are  your  duties?" 

"It  has  became  difficult  for  the  workers  to  work  with  today's  blueprints.  You 
see,  there  is  all  this  idle  time  vhile  the  brigade  leader  tries  to  figure  out 
what  is  what,  and  the  brigade  waits.  You  have  heard:  new  systems — YeSKD, 
YeSTD  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  There  is  more  paperwork  and  the  workers  have  to 
work,  and  not  haul  around  blueprints.  I  did  blueprints  for  15  years,  and  vhen 
they  suggested  transferring  me  here  I  crawled  out  of  the  archives  and  the  left 
the  ej^erimental  design  bureau.  Nikolay  Semenovich  would  not  sign  the 
application  for  two  months,  and  then  he  quickly  decided,  saying:  'I  will  let 
you  go  under  the  reduction  so  that  the  others  will  learn  how  to  work  by 
themselves.'" 

"And  how  much  do  they  pay  you  in  the  brigade?" 

"Twice  as  much  as  in  the  ejperimental  design  bureau,  with  all  the  increments, 
bonuses,  and  espense  money.  And  the  effect  is  obvious:  vhatever  I  say,  this 
is  vhat  they  do." 

"And  you  are  not  sorry  that  you  left?" 

"What  is  there  to  be  sorry  about.  For  the  first  time  I  have  felt  like  a  human 
being.  At  home  as  well. 
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Tiif*  secretary  of  the  party  gorkcm  for  industry,  Gennadiy  Sergeyevich,  looked 
at  my  dictaphone  and  said: 

"That  will  not  do. . . .  And  it  woxild  be  better  if  you  did  not  write  anything 
about  us.  Or  at  least  do  not  give  our  names  or  the  city.  I  will  say  frankly 
that  th^  ware  in  too  itaach  of  a  hurry  with  the  es^jerim^t.  One  could  see  how 
our  designers  and  technologists  differed:  in  the  material  and  technical  sense 
they  were  1f>ss  well  armed,  there  were  fewer  plants,  but  our  heads  are  no  worse 
than  the  ones  in  Leningrade.  Both  candidates  of  sciences  and  inventors.  ■Ihey 
included  the  experiment  in  the  cityside  program  for  scientific  and  technical 
progress.  And  here  at  the  electrical  equipment  plant  with  the  help  of  the 
ministry  there  are  results,  but  in  the  rest  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  figure 
out  \^t  is  happening.  Possibly  eiLl  of  the  plants  ^ould  have  been  placed  in 
■hhgafi  conditions  at  the  same  time.  Possibly  the  designers  and  technologists 
ghniiif^  not  have  been  singled  out.  They  told  me  at  the  enterprises:  ^  "Give  us 
all  of  your  engineering  and  technical  personnel  and  your  administrative 
personnel.  But  then  we  would  still  have  been  sitting  in  Moscow.  At  first 
they  did  not  even  want  to  listen  to  us  and  said  that  we  should  wait  for  the 
results  from  Leningrad." 

"But  it  cQ.so  possible  to  learn  from  failure.  So  say  in  your  exanple. ..." 

"It  would  be  better  to  look  at  the  VAZ,  Dinamo,  and  Shchekino  brigade 
e^qjeriments  at  those  same  enterprises,"  advised  Gennadiy  Sergeyevich. 

In  the  area  in  front  of  the  party  gorkom  fountains  ^arkled  in  the  sun  and 
women  with  baby  carriages  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees .  Children  in 
sandboxes  were. .  .experim^iting  with  something. 

COPYRian*:  Izdatelstvo  "Naxika",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  prorayshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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WAYS  OF  REDUCING  LOSSES  SUGGESTED 

Novosibir^  EKDNCMIKA  I  QE«3ANIZATSIYA  ERCfCfSHrENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  5,  Ifey  86  pp  150-157 

[Article  by  S.  N.  Polevoy,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  0.  F.  Osnach, 
Odessa  Institute  of  the  National  Economy,  and  A.  P.  Khroanov,  candidate  of 
economic  sciences,  Odessa  Scientific  Production  Association  Kislorodmash: 
"Not  Wastes,  But  Commercial  Products.” 

[Text]  Bringing  secondary  material  resoiurces,  specially  scrap  metal  and 
wastes  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals,  is  very  important  for  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  production.  In  Odessa  a  certain  system  has  taken  for 
revealing,  sorting,  redistributing  and  returning  commercial  metal  wastes  to 
production.  The  enterprises  inform  the  Odessmetallosnabsl:^  Administration 
about  existing  and  possible  residuals  of  substandard  meteil  and  metal  wastes, 
the  administration  generalizes  Idle  information  it  receives  and  distributes  it 
^ong  the  lines  for  its  possible  utilization.  The  corresponding  information 
is  sent  to  the  union  and  republic  ministers  for  establishment  of  assignments 
for  enterprises  under  their  jinrisdiction  in  Odesskiy  Rayon  for  utilizing 
wastes  for  internal  needs,  releasing  them  to  Vtorchermet  and  selling  them  to 
outside  consumers.  Odessmetallosnabsbyt  helps  the  enterprises  to  sell  their 
free  metal  scraps.  Thus  dxnring  1984  6d.ong  with  assistance  from  this 
administration  the  Stroygidravlika  Production  Admdnistration  and  the 
Automotive  Assembly  Plant  sold  more  than  150  tons  of  substandard  metal  scr^s. 
In  1985  this  volume  increased  considerably.  For  example,  the  machine  building 
production  association  Orion  sold  200  tons  of  scraps  for  the  needs  of 
agriculture  and  the  TSentrolit  Plant  sold  400  tons  for  manufacturing  consumer 
goods. 


But  the  scale  of  the  activity  for  salvaging  commercial  metal  wastes  and 
bringing  them  back  into  production  in  Odeskiy  Rayon,  in  our  opinion,  is  far 
from  optimal.  Of  the  more  than  100,000  tons  of  scrap  metal  '(Aiich  annually 
appear  there,  no  more  than  3,000-3,500  tons  are  put  to  use  in  production,  and 
the  rest,  unfortunately,  as  before  go  to  Vtorchemet  for  subsequent 
resmelting. 

Let  us  say  that  we  divide  cheap  metal  into  two  different  parts.  One  part  we 
send  into  production  and  the  other  part  we  call  waste.  The  corresponding 
ejq)enditures  of  resources  are  divided  equally  between  the  two  parts.  Having 
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declared  material  waste  (we  emphasize  not  only  metal,  but  also  any  other 
material) ,  we  immediately  legalize  the  right  to  apply  half  of  the  l^or 
expenditures,  energy,  value  of  funds  and  implements  of  production, 
tran^xxrtation  expenditures  and  also  the  cost  of  the  metal  itself  that  has 
gone  to  waste.  The  latter  is  relatively  small  as  conpared  to  the  total  cost 
of  the  previoxisly  listed  resources.  And  regardless  of  how  much  effort  is 
spent  on  returning  wastes  to  production,  with  the  existing  system  of 
calculations  the  maximum  savings  from  this  activity  cannot  cover  the  cost  of 
standard  full-value  metal.  Expenditures  of  other  resources  are  siitply  not 
taken  into  account  the  present  rules. 

"Once  something  is  a  waste  this  means  that  it  is  worth  nothing" — this 
traditional  psychology  was  formed  during  the  period  of  bright  illustions  that 
our  country  was  provided  with  inexpensive  resources  for  many  centuries  to 
come.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  situation  viiich  has  been 
created  today  whereby  high-quality  metal  falls  out  of  the  sphere  of 
production.  Moreover,  writing  off  all  expenditures  of  resources  on  the 
production  of  the  commercicil  item  increases  its  cost  viiich  is  not  the  sai^  as 
the  consumer  cost.  And  this  means  that  because  of  an  inefficient  attitude 
toward  resources  the  consumer  of  the  product  pays,  the  one  who  "purchases" 
those  same  resources  vMdi  have  gone  to  waste. 

■  1 

In  our  exairple  both  parts  of  the  divided  material  have  an  equal  right  to  be 
called  suitable  or  to  be  called  wastes.  In  fact,  let  us  think  about  the 
content  of  the  term  "waste."  Waste  from  what?  From  what  is  suitable? 
Suitable  for  what?  For  transforming  its  quality  expressed  by  consumer 
qualities  in  the  process  of  consuitption.  In  other  words,  that  viiicii  is  called 
a  waste  under  certain  conditions  can  become  a  production  resoxirce.  For 
example,  wood  shavings  (a  waste  that  has  always  been  thrown  away) ,  having 
become  a  means  of  production,  can  be  transformed  into  chipboard,  and  metel 
shavings — into  blanks  or  pr^ared  itenB.  Why  are  shavings  called  waste  vhile 
a  much  smaller  particle  of  metal — finally  dispersed  powder — is  valued  as  a 
high-quality  commodity?  And,  conversely,  a  new  high-precision  costly  it^ 
manufactured  from  the  "usefully  utilized"  part  of  the  metal  ur^er  certain 
conditions  can  be  removed  from  the  process  of  consumption  since  it  has 
repeatedly  not  been  put  to  work.  Such  a  situation  cannot  be  rul^  out  if  a 
stocdqjile  of  parts  has  accumulated  in  the  warehoxose  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
design  of  the  item  has  changed  or  it  has  been  removed  for  productioh. 
Frequently  new  parts  lay  in  the  basis  as  a  dead  weight,  artificially 
increasing  the  volume  of  unsold  products  and  unneeded  spare  parts.  And  in  the 
technological  process  standings  of  threaded  wafers,  plates  for  transformbr 
cores,  cold  settings  of  bolts,  fasteners  and  nails  are  generally  not 

^  considered  to  be  wastes  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  term. 

"  The  task  consists  in  providing  for  maximum  utilization  of  all  parts  of  tjhe 
^eet  of  metal  or  any  other  material  during  cutting.  There  are  no  wastes! 
There  are  commercial  products  with  various  consumer  qualities  and  various 
volumes  of  resoxarces  extended  on  their  creation  and  products  with  various 
production  costs  and  prices.  \ 

Continuing  the  discussion  we  come  to  this  conclusion.  The  properties  of 
commercial  products  which  have  been  called  "wastes"  (we  shall  call  them 
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"commercial  wastes,"  thus  emphasizing  our  point  of  view;  any  waste  is  a 
commercial  product)  can  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  approach  those 
properties  which  are  required  from  a  given  piece  of  material  when  it  is 
utilized  in  an  item.  The  means  that  a  commercial  waste  transfers  from  one 
sphere  of  production  into  another  the  cost  not  only  of  the  material,  but  also 
the  other  resources  (labor,  energy,  means  of  production,  transportation 
ejgjenditvires  and  so  forth) .  Conseguently,  the  producer  of  the  commercial 
waste  participates  through  his  resources  in  the  process  of  produding  products 
for  the  consumer.  Therefore  the  latter  is  obligated  to  pay  the  producer  the 
full  value  of  the  production  of  the  commercial  waste,  and  not  merely  the  cost 
of  the  material  (metal)  itself,  and  also  with  the  current  markdown  for  being 
"substandard."  The  price  of  the  product  which  is  full  should  correspond  to 
the  expenditures  on  its  creation. 

The  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  final  product  that  is  manufactured  from 
commercial  wastes  is  formed  as  a  result  of  the  difference  between  its  price 
and  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  producer  on  processing  the  commercial 
wastes  and  their  transformation  into  the  prepared  item.  The  price  at  which 
the  final  product  is  sold  (the  price  of  the  commercial  products)  is  used  as 
the  primary  amount.  It  is  established  by  a  list  of  viiolesale  prices  that  is 
approved  by  the  USSR  State  Committee  for  Prices.  The  price  of  the  commercial 
waste  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  the  commercial  product  for 
vJiose  manufacture  the  waste  metal  is  needed,  and  therefore  it  is  secondary. 

The  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  final  product  manufactured  from  the  commercial 
waste  would  be  the  greater  the  closer  the  quality  and  properties  of  the  latter 
are  to  those  which  are  required  from  the  final  item.  This  profit  should  be 
distributed  logically  among  all  those  who  created  it  (the  producer  of  the 
commercial  waste,  the  intermediary  who  performed  the  commodity  and 
distribution  operations,  and  the  consumer  viio  corrpleted  the  processing  of  this 
waste  up  to  the  final  item) .  All  of  them  must  be  motivated.  How?  In  our 
opinion,  through  a  correctly  determined  price  for  the  commercial  waste. 

It  ^ould  be  equal  to  the  price  of  the  prepared  (commercial)  product,  adjusted 
(multiplied)  by  the  coefficient  of  the  utilization  of  resources  during  the 
manufacture  of  the  commercial  waste.  The  price  of  a  unit  of  a  commercial 
product  is  formed  from  the  production  cost,  expenditures  on  transportation- 
wardhouse  and  trade  operations,  and  profit.  The  production  cost  takes  into 
account  expenditures  of  materials  resources  in  terms  of  their  prices  and 
expenditure  on  the  production  of  the  product. 

The  coefficient  of  the  utilization  of  resources  is  the  ratio  between  the 
volume  of  resources  actually  expended  on  the  production  of  a  unit  of 
commercial  waste  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  planned  expenditures  of  analogous 
resources  for  the  technological  process  of  manufacturing  an  item  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  consumer  of  the  commercial  waste. 

Let  us  clarify  what  has  been  said  with  examples.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
purchaser  needs  commercial  wastes  from  which  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
rectangular  flanges.  The  following  variants  are  possible: 
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a)  the  amount  of  waste  and  its  form  are  inadequate  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
flange.  The  transaction  does  not  take  place; 

b)  the  size,  form  and  qualitative  characteristics  of  the  waste  fully  coincide 
with  those  that  are  required  according  to  the  blueprint  of  the  phlange. 
Actually,  the  consumer  acquires  from  the  salesman  not  waste,  but  a  standard 
commercial  product  (prepared  phlange) .  Therefore  its  price  ^oi^d  correspo^ 
to  the  price  list  or  should  be  calculated  as  a  contractual  price.  In  this 
case  the  coefficient  of  the  utilization  of  resources  is  equal  to  1,  and  the 
pT-irva  of  the  commodity  includes  the  cost  of  all  the  utilized  resources; 

c)  the  size  of  the  scrap  of  metal  makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  toe 
necessary  phlange,  but  their  shapes  do  not  coincide  or  they  only  coincide 
partially.  It  is  necessary  to  make  additional  ejqjenditures  on  cortpleting  toe 
processing.  It  must  be  established  which  quantity  and  vAiich  resources  have 
already  been  expended  by  toe  salesman  of  toe  commercial  waste  and  how  much 
must  be  extended  in  toe  process  of  cortpleting  the  work. 

If  toe  shapes  do  not  coincide,  toe  useful  expenditures  of  resources  can  be 
reduced  to  only  those  expenditures  for  separating  toe  standard  sheet  of 
material  from  toe  part  from  which  toe  phlanges  will  be  cut  or  stamped.  In 
this  case  toe  ratio  between  toe  actual  ejqjenditures  on  toe  material  and  toe 
planned  expenditures  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  normatives  that  pertain  to 
toe  first  cutting  operation  by  toe  purchaser  of  the  commercial  waste,  since 
further  processing  of  the  blank  must  be  done  according  to  traditional 
technologgy.  Since  toe  actual  e3q)enditures  of  material  make  it  possible  to 
manufacture  toe  phlange  (otherwise  we  would  go  back  to  variant  (a)  and  toe 
transaction  would  not  take  place) ,  this  ratio  of  expenditures  can  be  taken  as 
equal  to  one  (everything  that  is  more  than  this  can  be  left  out  of  toe 
calculation  since  the  leftovers  from  toe  cutting  will  not  be  put  to  use. 

As  a  result,  toe  price  of  toe  commercial  waste  will  be  equal  to  toe  price  of 
the  metal  (material)  plus  toe  value  of  other  resources  expended  on  separating 
a  unit  of  the  sheet  into  parts  that  are  convenient  for  production. 
Information  about  the  quantity  of  these  resources,  their  value  and, 
consequently,  their  price  can  be  exctracted  directly  from  toe  technological 
normatives  that  are  in  effect  for  toe  consumer  of  the  commercial  waste. 

In  toe  event  that  toe  shapes  coincide  partially,  in  order  to  calculate  toe 
ar!Hiai  expenditures  of  resources  on  the  creation  of  the  coinciding  elem^ts  of 
toe  shape  of  toe  scrap  and  toe  phlange,  it  is  also  necessary  to  detennine  the 
proportional  expenditures  of  resources  per  unit  of  length  of  the  perimeter  of 
toe  shape  of  the  phlange  and  to  multiply  these  by  the  length  of  the  coinciding 
sections  of  this  shape.  These  calculations  are  done  on  the  basis  of 
technological  normatives  that  are  in  effect  for  the  consumer  and  toe  values  of 
standard  adduced  expenditures  as  indicated  in  the  reference  book,  (see, ^  for 
example:  "Calculations  of  toe  Economic  Effectiveness  of  New  Technical 
Equipment.  Referenced,"  ed.  k.  N.  Vyalikanov,  leningrad,  Matoinostroyeniye, 
1975) . 

Similar  business  transactions  with  toe  contractual  price  are  effective  only 
with  stable  production  viien  one  knows  precisely  vhat  is  purchase  and  for  vhat. 
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what  will  be  produced  from  this  and  how  much.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
xasual  process  of  determining  the  economic  effectiveness  of  production.  The 
only  difference  is  that  with  this  approach  it  is  advantageous  for  the  salesman 
to  maximally  complete  the  processing  of  the  commercial  waste  and  sell  it  at 
its  full  price,  and  it  is  advantageous  for  the  consumer  to  purchase  commercial 
waste  that  is  close  in  its  qualities  to  the  final  product  at  a  price  that  is 
in  ai^  case  lower  than  the  cost  of  the  production  itself. 

The  profit  formed  in  the  process  of  salvaging  metal  scraps  (commercial  wastes) 
is  distributed  among  all  participants  in  the  process  of  collecticn,  final 
processing,  distribution  and  production  utilization  of  wastes,  that  is,  among 
the  salesmen,  intermediary  and  purchaser  of  the  commercial  wastes.  The  profit 
for  the  salesman  is  determined  as  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
commercial  waste  and  its  production  cost,  including  expenditures  on  completion 
of  the  processing.  The  intermediary — ^the  svpply  organization — ^receives  from 
the  salesman  (supplier)  of  the  commercial  wastes  part  of  the  profit  in  the 
form  of  payments  for  acting  as  middlemen  in  the  sale  of  substandard  metal. 
For  the  purchaser  of  the  commercial  wastes  the  profit  is  the  difference 
between  the  production  costs  of  the  items  from  standard  metal  and  from 
commercial  wastes  vhich  have  already  been  prepared  for  consumption  but  have  a 
lower  price  than  that  of  standard  materials.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sale 
of  these  wastes  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  sales  plan. 

The  basis  of  the  material  remuneration  of  the  workers  who  gather,  store, 
complete  the  technological  processing  and  dispatch  the  commercial  wastes,  in 
our  opinion,  ^ould  be  approximately  half  of  the  profit  received  from  the  sale 
of  these  wastes  at  prices  agreed  rpon  with  the  consmers.  The  amount  of  the 
material  incentive  fund  should  be  directly  proportional  to  the  earnings  from 
the  sale  of  wastes  at  these  prices  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  ej^jended 
resources. 

Workers  of  the  Metallosnabsbyt  Administration  also  make  certain  e:q)enditures 
in  announcing  free  residuals  and  establishing  direct  ties  between  the 
suppliers  and  the  consumers  of  commercial  wastes.  In  the  future  the  creation 
of  specialized  regional  centers  for  preparing  metal  products  for  consumption 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  intermediary  to  increase  the  share  of  his 
participation  in  the  completion  of  the  processing  and  the  utilization  of 
commercial  metal  scraps. 

In  order  to  stimulate  this  activity,  the  suppliers  of  these  scraps  shoxild  turn 
over  a  certain  amount  of  the  profit  to  Metallosnab^yt  in  the  form  of  payment 
for  mediation  in  the  sale  of  substandard  metal  scraps  to  outside  recipients. 
It  would  be  well  to  stipulate  the  amounts  of  the  payment  ahead  of  time  (this 
could  be  a  firm  rate  in  rubles  or  a  percentage  of  the  profit  obtained  by  the 
owner  from  the  sale  of  the  metal  scraps) . 

Because  of  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  released  scrap  metal  and  wastes  of 
ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals  by  enterprises  in  the  Vtorchermet  Association, 
the  volumes  of  processing  of  secondary  resources  will  decrease  and, 
consequently,  the  bonus  fund  will  also  decrease.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  such  phenomena,  the  enterprises  of  these  associations  can  take  on 
the  role  of  intermediaries  (similar  to  Metallosnabsbyt) ,  dividing  among 
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themselves  the  list  of  services  rendered  for  preparing  conmercial  metal  wastes 
for  consumption.  For  example,  enterprises  of  Vtorchermet,  following  the 
example  of  their  colleagues  from  Leningrad  and  Tula,  can  organize  the 
processing  of  shavings  into  powder  or  their  extrusion  into  profiled  rolled 
metal.  Other  technological  solutions  are  also  possible.  As  a  result,  they 
will  receive  the  ri^t  to  part  of  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  commercial 
wastes,  which  will  reimburse  them  for  the  bonuses  they  have  not  received. 
Moreover,  since  the  release  of  scrapmetal  and  metal  wastes  by  these 
associations  is  decreasing,  the  hi^er  organizations  are  obliged  to  reduce  or 
stabilize  the  plans  for  the  release  of  scrap  metal  by  enterprises  that  supply 
commercial  wastes. 

The  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  material  incentive  fund  for  workers 
employed  in  the  processing  of  intraplant  commercial  metal  wastes  or  those 
received  from  the  outside  through  orders  from  Metallosnab^yt  is  composed  of 
deductions  from  profit  obtained  from  the  sale  of  commercial  products  and,  in 
particular,  consxmier  goods.  In  keeping  with  the  instructions  of  the  USSR 
Ministry  of  Finance,  for  each  kind  of  item  with  profitability  (in  terms  of 
production  esq^enditures)  of  to  25  percent,  all  the  profit  from  the  sale  of 
goods  and  items  is  deducted  in  the  material  incentive  fund.  When  the 
profitability  of  the  goods  is  more  than  25  percent  the  deductions  are  half  the 
amount  of  the  profit. 

The  proposed  system  of  material  incentives  for  the  level  of  utilization  of 
commercial  metal  wastes,  in  our  opinion,  makes  it  possible: 

to  increase  the  interest  of  all  participants  in  this  process  in  expanding  the 
scale  of  collection,  sorting,  storage,  technological  preparation,  distribution 
and  salvaging  of  metal  wastes; 

to  provide  conditions  for  maximum  savings  and  efficient  utilization  of  all 
resources; 

to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  production; 

to  reduce  the  production  cost  of  products  and  regulate  third  prices. 

CXDPYRIGOT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka”,  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva” ,  1986 
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WS  OF  (XiNmCTS  REI 

Novosibir^  EroNCMIKA  I  ORGANIZMSIYA  EROyKSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSIVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  158-170 

[Article  by  N.  V.  Grishina,  candidate  of  psychological  sciences,  Leningrad 
Institute  of  Rail  Itansportation  Engineers:  "What  To  Do  With  CJonflicts?"] 

[Text]  For  itiany  people,  the  very  word  "conflict”  evokes  unfavorable 
associations  more  than  anything  else.  The  deterioration  of  relations, 
difficult  ej^eriences,  the  need  to  defend  one's  rights,  and  so  forth.  In 
spite  of  all  our  dislike  of  conflicts  and  de^ite  our  desire  to  avoid  them,  is 
is  a  rare  person  v4io  can  say  that  he  has  never  had  to  encounter  conflicts. 

As  the  concerns  the manager,  he  turns  out  to  be  involved  in  one  way  or  another 
in  every  serious  conflict  in  the  collective. 

Conflicts  in  the  collective  are  not  such  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  this  means 
that  each  manager  is  faced  to  one  degree  or  another  with  the  task  of 
contolling  conflicts,  including  analyzing  the  situations,  making  decisions, 
and  conducting  negotiations  with  participants  in  the  conflict. 

In  order  to  formulate  the  basic  principles  of  an  approach  which  will  enable  ns 
to  "work"  effectively  with  conflicts,  it  is  necessary  to  answer  at  least  a 
couple  of  major  questions.  How  do  situations  of  conflict  arise  in  the  labor 
collectives?  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  their  negative  consequences?  How  do  we 
select  a  correct  line  of  behavior  in  a  conflict?  What  does  its  outcome  depend 
on?  It  is  irpossible  to  answer  all  these  questions  in  a  single  article.  CXir 
task  is  to  outline  at  least  a  couple  of  principles  for  a  practical  approach  to 
solving  the  problenj  of  controlling  the  phenomen  of  conflicts  in  the 
collectives. 

Something  About  the  Nature  of  Conflicts 

In  general  form  it  is  possible  to  single  out  two  aspects  of  the  appearance  of 
conflicts— -the  objective  and  the  subjective  or  "human"  sides. 

The  objective  basis  in  the  appearance  of  conflicts  is  l^inked  to  a  corrpl^, 
contradictory  situation  in  which  people  find  themselves.  Poor  organization 
and  conditions  for  labor,  inefficient  division  of  functions  and 


responsibility — these  problems  are  among  the  ones  which  can  potentially 
general  conflicts,  that  is,  they  are  objectively  the  possible  soil  on  which 
strained  situations  can  easily  arise.  If  people  are  placed  in  these 
conditions,  regardless  of  their  mood,  nature,  relations  developing  in  the 
collective  and  oior  appeals  to  mutual  understanding  and  restraint.  The 
probabiltiy  of  the  appearance  of  conflicts  is  fairly  high.  Thus  when 
conducting  research  in  one  of  the  production  associations  we  encoxantered  an 
inadequate  determination  of  the  rights  of  the  workers  in  the  technical  control 
divisions  of  a  numdber  of  shops.  This  led  to  chronic  tension  in  the  relations 
among  workers  of  the  shops  and  workers  of  the  technical  control  divisions,  on 
vhich  there  was  regular  pressure.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  interrelations 
were  not  regulated  for  years,  and  the  conflicts  were  equally  prolonged.  The 
objective  nature  of  this  situation  of  conflict  is  confirmed  again  by  the  fact 
that  the  workers  of  the  technical  control  division,  like  the  workers  in  the 
shops,  changed  during  these  years,  but  the  conflict  remained.  Regardless  of 
the  concrete  peculiarities  of  the  people  involved  in  it,  the  essence  of  the 
conflict  was  total  determined  by  that  contradictory  situation  in  which  the 
participants  found  themselves.  It  should  be  said  that  situations  where  the 
objective  generation  of  conflicts  can  be  clearly  seen  appear  fairly  frequently 
in  actual  production  practice.  The  distribution  of  vacations  is  not  made 
public  enough,  schedules  for  distributing  them  are  violated — and  conflicts 
arise.  The  changeover  of  the  collective  to  brigade  forms  of  work  has  not  been 
prepai^  for,  their  principles  are  violated — and  there  can  easily  be  conflicts 
and  difficulties  with  the  management,  and  also  difficulties  in  the  relations 
among  the  workers  themselves. 

Conflicts  caused  by  such  factors  can  be  eliminated  only  by  changing  the 
objective  situation.  In  these  cases  the  conflicts  perform  a  kind  of  signaling 
function  by  pointing  out  something  unfavorable  in  the  life  activity  of  the 
collective. 

Specialists  think  that  in  individual  cases  the  existence  of  certain 
contradictions  and  tensions  in  the  organization  are  good  for  the  functioning. 
The  sociologist  A.  I.  Prigozhin,  in  his  work  devoted  to  problems  of 
organization,  gives  an  exaiiple  of  what  he  calls  a  "positive  conflict.”  The 
head  designer's  division  of  the  machine-building  enterprises  engages  in 
constantly  i:5x3ating  the  products  that  are  produced  and  searching  for  new  and 
better  technical  solutions.  This  is  the  basic  content  of  the  division's 
activity  and  objectively  it  is  interested  in  constant  modernization  and 
organization  of  production.  But  every  innovation  requires  a  corresponding 
restructuring  of  technological  prcxiesses,  t±me  for  adjustment  and  so  forth. 
This  is  the  concern  of  the  division  of  the  head  technologist  vho,  naturally, 
is  not  interested  in  particular  changes  and  therefore  serves  as  a  kind  of 
restraining  force  on  the  designers.  By  "hampering"  one  another,  these 
divisions  objectively,  as  a  result  of  their  "battles,"  raised  each  other's 
work  to  a  higher  level. ^  This  example  is  not  indisputable,  but  it  is 
instructive. 

Thus  not  all  cssntradichions  need  to  be  "eliminated."  They  ^ould  be  resolved 
in  a  positive  way. 
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Now  let  iis  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  appearance  of  conflicts— -the 
objective,  "human"  side. 

Personal  Peculiarities  of  the  Conflicting  Parties 

Frequently  concrete  situations  create  certain  kinds  of  obstacles  on  the  path 
to  satisfying  our  desires,  wishes  and  interests.  We  put  with  the  many  ways 
in  which  our  plans  diverge  from  reality,  thinking  this  to  be  natural  and 
inevitable.  The  problem  begins  when  these  barriers  evoke  protest  in  us:  a 
decision  that  has  been  made  seems  erroneous,  the  behavior  of  one  of  o\ir 
colleagues  is  unacceptable,  the  evaluation  of  our  labor  is  incorrect,  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  institute  it  was  decided  to  begin  research  work  on  a  new,  future- 
oriented  subject.  During  the  course  of  the  preliminary  discussions  with  the 
management  of  the  institute  the  head  of  one  of  the  laboratories  insisted  on 
including  this  subject  matter  in  the  work  plan  of  precisely  his  laborato^, 
that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  objections  to  this.  But  the  final  decision 
was  made  in  favor  of  another  laboratory.  If  the  manager,  having  analyzed  toe 
situation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  basis  for  such  a  decision 
and  that  the  cause  would  not  suffer,  but  gain  from  this,  he  would  evaluate  the 
decision  that  was  made  as  substantiated  and  no  conflict  would  arise.  But  if 
he  thinks  that  the  decision  is  incorrect,  that  it  was  made  out  of  some  unclear 
or  unbusinesslike  considerations,  the  situation  will  became  a  conflict  for 
him. 

The  beginning  of  a  conflict,  as  a  rule,  is  related  to  the  fact  that  a  peraon 
tries  to  prove  his  point  of  view  and  gives  arguments  in  favor  of  his  position, 
persuading  the  opponent. 

Who  is  this  opponent?  A  concrete  person  or — more  rarely — a  ^oup  of  people 
vhose  actions  have  created  circumstances  vhich  cause  a  reaction  of  protest: 
the  manager  vdio  has  made  the  corresponding  decision,  the  worker  who  has  let 
down  his  comrades,  and  so  forth.  The  opponent  can  also  be  a  person  on  vhom 
the  person  who  enters  the  conflict  places  responsibility  for  the  situation 
that  has  been  created  even  thou^  the  measure  of  his  "guilt"  is  problematical. 

A  manager  frequently  encounters  conflicts  of  this  type  when  a  sul^rdinate 
makes  a  complaint  to  him  about  some  circumstances  that  do  not  satisfy  him: 
poor  working  conditions,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  vacation  at  a 
convenient  time,  the  lack  of  prospects  for  promotion,  and  so  forth.  In  i^ch  a 
situation  the  manager  frequently  has  a  responsive  reaction  of  protest  vhich  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  the  discussions  about  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
no  control  and  he  considers  the  complaints  of  the  subordinate  to  be 
tanjustified.  One  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subordinates  the  manager  is  not  only  a  concrete  individual  in  a  concrete  work 
position,  but  also  a  representative  of  the  entire  administration.  This  is 
precisely  why  he  acts  for  his  subordinates  as  an  individual  who  bears 
responsibility  for  the  labor  situation  as  a  vhole. 

'i  • 

In  turn,  the  manager  also  because  of  a  situation  that  does  not  satisfy  him — 
poor  work  of  the  collective,  an  unhealthy  atmosphere — frequently  places  the 
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responsibility  on  one  of  his  subordinates  (he  is  the  one  vho  is  "s;tirring  vp 
trouble!  ") ,  seeing  in  him  a  Source  of  problems,  vhich  determines  his  behavior 
and  actions  in  dealing  with  this  person,  althou^,  possibly,  even  removing  him 
from  the  collective  would  not  change  the  situation. 

Conflicts  of  this  type  of  situation  potentially  fraught  with  serious 
ccmplications  since  the  opponent  perceives  the  oomaplaints  made  against  him  as 
unjustified  accusations  and  this  evokes  in  him  a  responsive  reaction  of 
conflict.  In  their  extreme,  situations  of  this  type  can  remind  one  of  a 
search  for  a  "scapegoat"  in  vhich  a  person  who  has  fallen  into  a  situation 
that  is  difficult  for  him  realizes  his  ejqjeriences  involved  in  this  by 
"venting  his  anger"  on  the  first  person  who  gets  in  his  way. 

It  should  be  eiiphasized  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  person  first  tries 
to  resolve  the  situation  that  has  arisen  "peacefully."  The  ability  to  resolve 
a  difficult  situation  without  bringing  it  to  the  point  of  being  a  conflict  is 
a  sign  of  the  individual's  socicp^chological  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  complicated  situation  purely  personal  acts  that  are  lanfavorable  can 
frequently  aggravate  it  and  cause  a  conflict. 

Among  these  personal  peculiarities  which  complicate  the  regulation  of 
difficult  situations  and  contribute  to  turning  the  interaction  into  a 
situation  of  conflict  are  the  inclination  to  insist  on  having  their  own  way 
without  taking  into  account  the  opinions  of  others,  categorical  and 
irrevocable  judgments,  impulsiveness,  lack  of  thou^t  about  words  and  deeds, 
the  inclination  to  accuse  a  partner,  the  attribution  to  him  of  evil  inventions 
and  perfidious  motives. .. . 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  conduct  a  psychological  investigation 
of  female  workers  vho  had  an  expressed  inclination  to  conflicting  behavior  (in 
the  opinion  of  experts  vho  were  in  contact  with  them  and  knew  them  well,  these 
workers  fouind  it  difficult  to  communicate,  they  frequently  engaged  in 
conflicts,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  agree  with  one  another  and  so  forth) 
and — in  opposition  to  them — ^those  vdio  were  characterized  ly  those  around  them 
in  the  most  favorable  way. 

One  can  presume  that  people  with  a  favorable  style  of  communication  inherently 
are  inclined  to  avoid  situations  of  conflicts,  that  they  are  more  ready  to 
make  concssions,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  too  entered  into 
situations  of  conflict,  discovered  their  divergences  and  differences,  with 
others,  clarified  their  relations  and  so  forth.  But  in  one  thing  they 
differed  distinctly  from  those  vAio  were  "disposed  to  conflict":  in  a  catplex 
situation  of  conflicting  interests,  they  were  inclined  to  resolve  the 
situation  not  taking  only  their  own  interests  into  account,  but  also  the 
interests  of  the  partner,  and  they  strove  to  find  a  solution  which — as  much  as 
possible — would  satisfy  the  interests  of  both  parties.  And  those  who  were 
"disposed  to  conflict"  in  difficult  situations  ejdiibited  a  marked  inclination 
to  resolve  the  situation  only  in  their  favor,  and  at  any  price,  neglecting  the 
interests  of  the  partner. 

From  this  example  one  can  see  well  that  the  problem  is  not  in  avoiding  any 
contradictions,  differences  of  opinion  or  conflicting  points  of  view  (this  is 
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apparently  impossible)  and  not  in  fleeing  from  contradictions,  but  in  the 
ability  to  bdiave  correctly  in  a  situation  of  conflict. 

Ihe  skills  of  analyzing  complicated  situations  and  working  out  solutions 
presupposes  a  certain  level  of  sociopsychological  culture  on  the  part  of  the 
manger.  Research  ^ows  that  orientation  of  the  manager  exclusively  toward  the 
production  aspects  and  neglect  of  the  sphere  of  interpersonal  relations  leaad 
to  dissatisfaction  and  tension  in  his  relations  with  subordinates.  This  not 
only  complicates  the  process  of  managing  the  collective  but  can  also  become  a 
of  serious  psychological  problems  for  the  manager  himself.  A  low  level 
of  ps^hchological  competence  is  frequently  the  reason  for  inadequate  b^vior 
and  leads  to  "increased  stress  vulnerability"  of  the  managers. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  psychologically  prepared  for  controlling  conflicting 
phenomena  in  the  collective?  First  of  all  this  means  readiness  to  find  a 
constructive  solution  to  conflicts.  It  includes  the  skills  of  analyzing  "^e 
situation,  controlling  its  development,  predicting  the  consequences,  making 
the  optimal  decision,  eliminating  the  negative  consequences  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  taking  advantage  of  its  positive  effect. 

A  Coip>le  of  Models  of  Conflicts 

And  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  avoiding  conflicts,  but  resolving  them 
effectively. 

Let  us  try  to  trace  how  on  the  basis  of  one  and  the  same  situation  it  is 
possible  to  develop  various  conflict  models. 

Changes  in  the  technical-technological  process  in  the  ^op  led  to  a  situation 
vhere,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^op  chief,  the  existence  of  one  of  the  sections 
as  an  independent  subdivision  had  become  inexpedient.  At  one  of  the 
conferences  the  idea  was  brought  up  of  merging  a  small  section  wi^  another 
one  which  was  connected  by  the  technological  line.  chief 

categorically  objected  to  this,  stating  that  this  kind  of  unification  was  in 
no  way  justified  from  the  technical-organizational  standpoint,  that  it  would 
have  a  negative  effect  on  product  quality,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  labor  productivity,  a  complication  of  the  situation  in  his 
section  and  a  deterioration  of  relations  among  people. 

Two  pxjints  of  view  came  into  conflict.  Is  it  possible  on  the  basis  of  this  to 
predict  the  development  of  the  situation  and  its  consequences?^  To  answer  this 
question  we  must  look  to  other  constituent  pjarts  of  the  conflict  situation  in 
addition  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  conflict. 

The  principal  things  of  the  conflict  are  such  purely  ps^ological  aspects  as 
the  perception  of  the  situation  ty  its  participants,  their  attitude  toward  it, 
and  the  strategies  of  their  behavior.  These  are  precisely  what  lead  to  a 
point  \diere  on  the  basis  of  one  and  the  same  reasons  conflicts  arise  vhich  are 
quite  different  in  psychological  types,  which  have  different  models  of 
development  and  different  consequences  for  their  participants.  let  us  iTOk  at 
concrete  exairples  to  see  how  the  aforementioned  psychological  characteristics 
vary  in  varioios  types  of  conflicts. 
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Model  1. 

The  Business  Dispute 

In  situations  of  this  type  the  participants  have  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  some  particular  issue,  as  a  rule,  a  concrete  one  vhich  is  related  to 
their  joint  activity.  This  can  be  a  conflict  of  viewpoints  about  which 
technical  or  organizational  decision  is  the  best,  how  to  iitplement  a  decision 
that  has  been  made,  vdiat  is  the  optimal  sequence  of  organizational  actions, 
and  so  forth.  In  one  way  or  another  the  area  of  disagreement  is  concrete  and 
determined.  The  "opponents"  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reaching  an 
agreement  and  search  for  ways  of  achieving  it.  Their  communication  becomes 
intense,  they  discuss  the  situation,  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  both 
points  of  view,  using  arguments  they  try  to  justify  their  position  for  the 
partner.  Benevolence  is  t^ical  of  the  relations  among  the  participants  in 
the  situation  and  elements  of  favorable  personal  relations  are  retained.  On 
the  vdiole  their  interaction  can  be  described  as  comradely,  based  on  mutual 
interests. 

If  the  situation  of  disagreement  between  the  ^op  chief  and  the  section  chief 
which  we  related  above  were  to  develop  in  keeping  with  this  scheme  this  would 
mean  that  they  would  make  the  subject  of  their  "struggle"  a  concrete 
circumstance  which  brought  about  disagreement — the  decision  concerning  the 
expediency  or  ine^qpediency  of  merging  the  two  sections,  without  transferring 
these  disagreements  to  other  aspects  of  their  work.  One  could  hope  that  in 
this  situation  actually  the  best  of  the  proposed  solutions  would  be  adopted  or 
a  third  variant  would  be  found  vhich  satisfies  both  sides. 

Model  2 . 

Formalization  of  Relations 

Situations  of  conflict  that  are  developing  according  to  this  scheme  is  typical 
to  have  an  increase  in  the  zone  of  disagreements,  and  they  do  not  relate  to 
any  one  particular  questions,  but  ^read  to  a  broader  group  of  issues.  Thus 
complaints  can  be  made  about  the  basis  of  the  business  policy  that  is 
conducted  by  one  of  the  participants  in  the  situation,  the  overall  style  of 
his  behavior,  interactions  with  members  of  the  collective,  and  so  forth.  When 
coming  to  a  irecognition  of  this  broad  group  of  disagreements  that  exist  among 
th^  (even  if  this  recognition  is  not  expressed  and  open  in  natixre  and  has 
^isen  not  as  a  result  of  preliminary  discussions  but  simply  as  a  result  of 
internal  conviction) ,  the  opponents,  as  a  rule,  doubt  the  possibilities  of 
reaching  an  agreement  and  sometimes  siitply  do  not  wish  to  discuss  issues  that 
are  in  dilute.  But  in  the  event  of  the  necessity  to  adopt  some  solution  (for 
example,  the  selection  of  two  alternatives  that  have  been  presented)  they 
strive  to  tiam  to  some  external,  official  means  of  deciding  ("how  the 
management  decides,"  "let  the  members  of  the  collective  decide") .  If  one  of 
the  opponents  is  hi^er  in  position  he  takes  advantage  of  the  rights  he  has 
been  given  for  making  a  final  decision.  The  interaction  among  the 
paihicipants  in  the  situation  is  no  longer  of  the  nature  of  camaraderie;  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  characterized  simply  as  a  partnership  in  vhich  the  people 
are  joined  together  sirtply  their  job  interactions. 
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How  will  events  develop  in  the  sample  of  the  situation  we  selected  according 
to  this  scheme?  Having  revealed  the  disagreements  a^^  them^lves  regarduig 
a  concrete  issue  of  reorganization  in  the  ^cp,  participants  in  tte  sitotion 
Ccin,  instead  of  limiting  the  zone  of  their  disagreements,^  on  the  ccmtrary, 
move  in  the  direction  of  expanding  it,  that  is,  they  will  begin  to  m^e 
complaints  against  each  other  regarding  other  aspects  of  tteir  interaction  ( 
have  repeatedly  been  convinced  that  without  even  looking  into  viiat  is  goi^  on 
you  win  immediately  enter  into  an  argument" ....  "You  alwaj^  make  a  decision 
without  consulting  anybody". . . .  "It  is  easy  for  you  to  make  decisrans,  but 
other  pecple  have  to  carry  them  out"....  "It  is  easy  for  you  to  refu^  y^ 
do  not  have  to  make  the  decision". . .  .and  so  forth) .  The  discussion  ^fte  to 
the  style  of  work,  past  mistakes  are  recalled,  there  are  even  pei^n^  ^tacks 
vhich  rapidly  lead  participants  in  the  dispute  to  the  conviction  toat  they 
will  not  be  able  to  change  each  other's  position.  When  coming  to  this  pomt 
the  partners  can  refuse  to  discuss  the  problems  that  have  arisen,  having 
selected  official  methods  of  decision-making  ("You  are  the  management,  you  can 
see  more  clearly,"  "I  see  that  we  will  never  reach  an  agreement,  so  therafora 
consider  this  to  be  an  order,"  one  we  have  found  a  common  language  let  toe 
collective  decide") .  Having  rejected  toe  possibility  of  coming  to  a  3orat 
decision  and  stated  their  mutual  disagreements  and  complaints  as  well  as  toe 
impossibility  of  reaching  an  agreement,  toe  partners,  as  a  rule,  do 
hatm  to  their  future  relations.  Their  ccranunication  becomes  purely  offici^ 
and  they  do  not  strive  for  contact;  on  toe  contrary  toey  prefer  to  limit 
cxjtnraunication  as  much  as  possible.  Everything  possible  is  removed  frcm  ttoir 
interactions  and  therefore  we  have  called  this  kind  of  development  of  a 
conflict  situation  toe  formalization  of  relations. 

Model  3. 

Psychological  Antagonism 

When  a  situation  of  conflict  among  people  develops  according  to  such  a  t^pe  as 
"psychological  antagonism"  toe  real  zone  of  disa^eements  among  them  is  not 
limited,  and  there  is  a  subjective  tendency  for  it  to  racrease.  This  means 
that  toe  participants  in  toe  situation  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  wherein  their  disagreements  lie,  but  toey  are  clearly 
inclined  to  exaggerate  them  ("We  cannot  have  anytoi^  in  common"....  "We  are 
absolutely  different  people, "  and  so  forth) .  This  is  related  to  toe  fa^ 
toe  relations  between  toe  "opponents"  assume  toe  form  of  mutual  repulsion  and 
any  contact  between  them  or  object  of  discussion  can  be  a  source  of 
disagreements.  The  opponents  do  not  try  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  toeir 
communication  is  forced  and  conseguently  limited  to  the  inevitable  minimum. 
Psychologically  toe  participants  in  toe  situation  openly  refuse  to  accept  om 
another  and  attempts  at  interaction  of  one  upon  toe  other  if  they  are  made  at 
all  are  more  in  toe  ^irit  of  openly  hostile  actions  than  anything  else. 

If  toe  chiefs  of  toe  shop  and  section  had  also  in  the  past  repeatedly 
discovered  certain  disagreements  between  themselves  and  if  toey  had 
ar./^Tinniat-i=^  loutual  ccdtplaints  and  offenses,  if  they  relate  to  one  anoto^  vato 
caution  and  suspicion,  a  new  conflict  in  points  of  view  can  imdermine  toe 
basis  of  toeir  relations.  This  requires  only  looking  at  toe  situation  in  a 
prejudiced  way  and  each  seeing  in  toe  other's  behavior  only  an  ^tention  to  do 
harm.  Then  toe  chief  of  toe  section  will  think  that  by  his  decision  toe  chief 
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of  the  shop  siitply  wants  to  get  him  fired,  that  he  is  ''undermining”  him,  and 
that  he  thought  all  of  this  vp  only  to  create  additional  difficulties  for  him. 
and  the  chief  of  the  shop  also  sees  in  the  opposition  of  the  section  chief  a 
reaction  to  him  pe:i^nally:  "He  opposes  me  in  all  my  undertakings,"  "He  is 
turning  the  collective  against  me,"  he  is  undermining  me".... 

Thus  it  is  not  the  subject  itself  and  not  the  fact  of  disagreements  in  a 
situation  of  conflict  that  turns  out  to  be  decisive,  but  rather  the 
development  of  this  situation,  the  character  of  the  communications  and  the 
relations  among  its  participants. 

Analysis  and  Discussion 

The  significance  v«^ch  caramunication  among  the  participants  in  a  situation  of 
conflict  has  for  its  outcome  makes  it  understandable  why  many  specialists 
think  the  central  aspect  of  the  conflict  is  the  negotiation.  During  the 
course  of  negotiation  they  make  precise  the  subject  of  the  conflict,  e}5)lain 
the  positions  of  the  participants,  and  lay  the  basis  for  resolving  the 
situation  of  conflict.  Successful  negotiations  can  contribute  to  a  rapid  and 
optimal  resolution  of  a  conflict  and,  conversely,  failures  in  conducting 
negotations  complicate  the  situation  and  increase  the  tension  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  sides. 

On  suggesting  holding  a  conversation  with  his  opponent,  if  the  manager  himself 
is  one  of  the  parties  in  the  conflict,  or  with  its  participants  if  he  is  faced 
with  the  task  of  resolving  a  conflict  among  members  of  the  collective,  the 
manager  must  preliminarily,  as  completely  as  possible,  analyze  the  situation 
that  has  been  created.  This  is  precisely  why  it  is  not  recommended  that  they 
enter  into  a  complicated  discussion,  resulting  in  a  sudden  resolution  without 
preliminary  preparation.  A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  situation  is  a 
necessary  ^component  of  an  effective  discussion.  Zt  presupposes  a 
clarification  of  who  is  a  participant  in  the  situation  of  conflict,  vdiose 
interests  are  involved  in  the  conflict  and  how,  who  was  its  initiator  and  vhat 
goal  he  pursued,  vdiat  was  the  reaction  of  other  members  of  the  collective  to 
the  situation  that  was  created,  and  so  forth.  ^  In  addition  to  clarifying  the 
basic  objective  ciro^tances  of  the  situation  of  conflict  it  is  necessary  to 
try  to  compile  a  unique  psychological  portrait  of  the  participants  in  the 
that  is,  as  much  as  possible  to  explain  to  them  what  peculiarities 
of  their  personalities  and  their  characters  have  played  a  role  in  the  conflict 
that  has  arisen,  and  vhat  is  generally  typical  of  their  b^avior  in  the  labor 
collective.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  those  "points"  v^ere  the 
positions  of  the  participants  in  the  situation  of  conflict  can  be  brought 
closer  together  in  order  to  take  into  account  their  psychological 
peculiarities  vdiich  can  aggravate  the  conflict  in  an  undesirable  way. 

Along  with  a  general  analysis  of  the  situation  and  a  sketch  of  the  characters 
of  its  participants,  a  preliminary  preparation  for  conducting  a  discussion 
with  the  participate  in  the  conflict  presupposes  the  formulation  of  the  goal 
of  the  conversation  and  its  basic  outline.  If  the  manager  has  not  fully 
explained  the  positions  of  the  parties,  the  goal  of  the  conversation  can  be  to 
Claris  the  positions  of  the  opponents.  If  they  are  clear  to  him  and  he 
a  constructive  solution,  the  goal  of  the  conversation  can  be  the  discussion  of 


the  solution  to  the  conflict  that  is  proposed  by  the  m^ger.  The  goal  of  the 
negotiations  csari  also  consist  in  cliniinating  ths  tonsion^  betwsasn  participants 
in  the  conflict  and  creating  a  foundation  for  their  further  business 
cooperation  in  the  future.  One  should  not  set  all  of  one's  goals  at  once: 
both  to  figure  out  the  situation  and  imtnediately  try  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
to  remove  the  tension  and  to  resolve  the  situation.  Such  a  "spur-of-the- 
moment"  solution  to  the  problem  is  possible  only  in_  relatively  simple 
situations.  Ihe  more  conplicated  the  conflict  the  more  risKy  it  is  to  try  to 
solve  all  problems  at  once,  for  a  solution  that  is  not  well  thought  out  can 
cause  serious  hanti  in  the  situation  that  has  arisen. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  it  is  necessary  to  demonst^te  to  the 
participants  one's  kind  and  sincere  desire  to  straighten  out  the  situation  aM 
to  Understand  thc^e  involved  in  it.  If  the  manager  unnediately  discloses  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  problem  that  has  arisen  and  his  desire  to  eliminate 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  participants  in  the  conflict  will  not  feel  that 
he  is  interested  in  them  and  their  problems  and  the  conversation  may  not  turn 
out  well.  It  is  useful  at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  to  formulate  its 
goal  orally  so  as  to  give  the  conversation  a  more  purposive  nature  (for 
example:  "I  would  like  to  hear  once  again  your  viewpoints  regarding  the 
situation  that  has  been  created  and  those  variants  of  a  solution  vihich  you 
consider  acceptable") . 

When  conducting  a  conversation  with  participants  in  a  conflict  the  manager 
^ould  maintain  control  of  the  situation,  that  is,  he  ^ould  direct  the  course 
of  the  conversation  in  the  necessary  channel,  in  keeping  with  the  goal  that 
has  been  formulated  for  the  conversation. 

The  Czechoslovakian  scientist  S.  Kratokhyil  has  developed  the  so-called 
"technique  of  a  constructive  argument,"  vhich  is  directed  toward  having  the 
participants  in  negotiations  master  effective  devices  for  concocting  them.  A 
constructive  style  of  the  argument,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  characterized 
concreteness  (the  discoussion  of  a  concrete  subject  of  conflict  and  a  lack 
of  generalizations,  shifting  the  conversation  over  to  other  ar^s  of 
interaction,  reference  to  past  relations  vhich  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  failures  and  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  partner);  activity  of  both 
parties  /  their  involvement  in  the  situation  and  their  interest  in  the 
discussion;  a  clear  and  frank  presentation  of  their  positions^  and  attention  to 
the  position  and  conclusions  of  the  other  parties  and  a  desire  to  understand 
them;  observance  of  ethical  principles  in  the  b^avior  of  the  parties  toward 
one  another,  the  utilization  of  bi:Kiness  arguments  alone,  the  avoidance  of 
everything  that  could  be  construed  as  a  personal  attack  on  the  partner. 

The  negotiations  should  proceed  dynamically.  The  complexity  of  the 
conversation  and  its  emotional  significance  for  the  participants  frequently 
are  quick  to  elicit  in  them  a  kind  of  feeling  of  psychological  fatigue.  One 
should  try  to  complete  the  conversation  before  any  of  the  participants  in  toe 
conversation  b^ins  to  feel  weired  down  ly  it,  even  if  this  means  postponing 
the  completion  of  toe  discussion.  This  follows  from  toe  general  requirement 
for  toe  completion  of  negotiations  which  is  associated  with  ending  them  on  a 
positive  note.  The  participant  in  the  conversation  should  leave  with  a 
feeling  of  readiness  for  further  contact.  It  is  also  important  to  make  sure 


tx>  enphasize  vtot  has  been  achieved  in  the  discussion  (even  if  you  have  not 
managed  to  achieve  your  goal  and  on  the  vih,ole  you  are  not  satisfied  witii  the 
result)  so  that  the  participants  in  the  conversation  will  feel  that  the 
negotiations  have  not  been  in  vain  ("I  am  glad  that  we  talked;  now  I  have  a 
much  better  idea  of  your  place  in  this  situation"),  and  so  forth.  A  sense  of 
the  frmtlessness  of  a  conversation  that  has  been  held  makes  its  participants 
pessimistic  and  creates  in  them  negative  attitudes  concerning  continuing  the 
negotiations. 

S.  Kratokhvil  suggests  using  the  following  criteria  for  evaluating  the  results 
of  a  dispute:  the  conversation  ^ould  be  considered  a  success  if  as  a  result 
of  it:  1)  the  partners  received  some  new  information  or  clarified  something 
in  their  view  of  the  situation  or  the  positions  of  the  partners;  2)  they 
manage  to  remove  at  least  some  of  the  tension  in  their  relations  and  esdiibit 
mutual  good  will;  3)  they  came  to  a  greater  mutual  understanding  and  brought 
their  positions  closer  together;  4)  they  were  able  to  eliminate  the  problem 
and  resolve  the  situation.  Of  course  it  is  the  last  one  that  is  the  best 
result,  but  even  any  other  of  the  outcomes  is  sufficient  to  consider  the 
negotiations  that  have  been  conducted  at  least  partially  successfully.  And  as 
a  result  of  the  dispute  the  partners  have  not  learned  anything  new,  the 
tension  among  them  has  remained  or  even  became  stronger,  and  they  feel  their 
separation  and  the  iitpossibililY  are  a  lack  of  desire  to  change  the  situation, 
then  the  negotiations  should  be  given  a  negative  evaluation. 

And  so  an  analysis  of  the  situation,  a  well-thought-out  selection  of  a  line  of 
bdiavior,  and  effective  discussion  of  the  situation  with  its  participants  can 
transform  an  incipient  conflict  into  an  instrument  for  effectively  solving 
problems  and  searching  for  the  best  solution,  and  even  a  means  of  improving 
relations  among  people. 
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[Article  by  N.  V.  Marin^o,  candidate  of  medical  sciences,  cOiief  of  the_ 
laboratory  for  Propaganda  and  Training  of  the  All-Union  Central  Scientific 
Research  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  labor  of  the  AUOdU  (Moscow) : 

"Hitting  the  Nail  on  the  Head”] 

[Text]  Under  a  poster  with  bright  letters  saying  "Do  Not  Smoke!"  sat  a  person 
and,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  he  was  smoking.  And  since  this  poster  was  not 
at  a  gas  puitp,  but  in  a  restaurant,  he  took  special  pleasure  in  his  smoking. 
This  exanple  is  worth  bringing  up  because  even  the  most  correct  appeals  have 
an  effect  only  vhen  they  are  precisely  appropriate  for  the  place,  time  and 
nature  of  the  contact  with  the  person  vho  reads  them.  The  author,  in 
particular,  has  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  see  people  smoking  in  a  polyclinic 
vhere  the  entire  situation  contributes  to  denying  oneself  such  pleasipes.  Hie 
posters  vhich  appeal  to  people  to  protect  their  health  always  evoke  increased 
interest  and  thought  here.  The  more  so  since  there  is  usually  plenty  of  tune 
for  oontertplation  while  standing  in  line.  Hie  mention  of  the  polyclinic  in 
this  case  is  not  accidental:  the  appearance  here  is  frequently  preceded  by  a 
negligent  attitude  toward  the  warnings  contained  on  many  posters  that  are 
posted  in  plants,  construction  sites  and  laboratories — ^posters  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  labor. 

Hie  abundance  of  posters  is  eijplained  by  the  fact  that  they  pi^Y  frcm  a 
c^nwii  role  in  a  system  of  measures  for  preventing  industri^  injuries  and 
industrial  diseases.  A  poster  can  have  an  effect  on  a  maximally  broad 
audience.  The  brief  ei^ression  of  the  drawing,  photograph  or  appeal  makes  it 
especially  accessible.  Flexibility  and  diversity  of  subject  matter,  the  grmt 
speed  of  manufacture  and,  finally,  the  low  cost  add  to  the  advantages  of  this 
means  of  influencing  people  lAho  frequently  forget  that  saving  people  vho  are 
drowning  is  first  and  foremost  the  business  of  the  drowning  people  themselves. 

The  posters  are  not  always  taken  seriously.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is 
explained  by  the  higher  level  of  education:  an  educated  person  takes  ^ 
ironic  view  of  hacQaieyed  appeals,  iitpersonal,  grey  posters  vhose  quantity  _ 
clearly  prevails  over  their  quality.  Posters  saying  "Noise  is  Haprful”  vhich 
are  post«^  in  shops  filled  with  roaring  maohines  are  also  irritating.  Hie 


appeal  to  wear  noise-absorbing  earflaps  is  interpreted  as  a  need  to  be 
oriented  in  the  work  of  the  roedhanisms  precisely  toward  their  noise.  Because 
of  the  inability  to  apply  other  methods,  the  administration  hangs  posters. 

But  with  their  appearance  the  noise  in  the  shop  can  only  incirease  because  of 
the  comments  from  the  people  vdio  read  them. 

What  coi^d  increase  tte  effectiveness  of  the  posters?  First  and  foremost 
centralization  of  their  production,  viiich  would  guarantee  a  hi^  d^ictive  and 
id^logical  level.  let  us  turn  to  the  past.  In  the  prewar  years  posters  were 
initially  handled  by  a  special  commission  rinder  the  People's  (kanmissariat  of 
labor  and  then  by  the  Gostrudizdat  and  the  Izogiz.  And  vAiert  other  publishing 
houses  became  interested  in  posters  concerning  the  protection  of  labor,  a 
permanent  editorial  board  was  created  vhich  discussed  all  itches. 

As  soon  as  the  poster  became  a  mass  phenomenon  the  possibility  of  selection 
appeared.  During  1927  throu^  1931  alone  in  the  country  there  were  seven 
ejdiibitions  of  Soviet  and  foreign  posters.  A  significant  prize  was 
established  in  the  name  of  Mayakovskiy,  vhich  was  awarded  to  the  best  poster 
of  the  year.  And  pother  tradition  of  those  years  was  the  keen  social- 
educational  direction  of  the  posters.  A  norproletarian  attitude  toward  labor, 
drunkenness,  absenteeism  and  negligencoe  were  sensored  more  actively  then  than 
they  are  today. 

Demands  placed  on  posters  concerning  the  protection  of  labor  decreased, 
apparenUy,  b^use  of  the  elimination  of  centralized  control  over  their 
production  vhich  took  place  as  early  as  the  1930 's.  Instead  of  significant 
publications  with  their  powerful  aktiv  of  professional  artists,  the  posters 
were  composed  by  numeroias  independent  shops  vhich  literally  made  their  money 
on  them.  In  1958  the  Presidixmi  of  the  AUCCTU  made  the  first  attempt  to  return 
the  production  of  posters  concerning  the  protection  of  labor  to  at  least  some 
kind  of  order,  in  a  special  decree  it  was  noted  that  such  publishing  houses 
as  Mashgiz  and  Goskhimizdat  ccatpletely  ignored  posters.  Their  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  led  to  an  increasing  transfer  of 
money  to  the  accounts  of  individual  amateur  shcps  that  produce  low-grade 
products. 

At  the  same  time  measures  were  developed  (only  recommiendations,  unfortunately) 
vhich  called  for  publishing  posters  throu^  the  strict  control  of  the  Moscow 
Institi^  for  the  Protection  of  Labor  of  the  AUCXOT.  It  was  to  have 
"organized  the  work  for  g^eralizing  the  methods,  forms  and  means  of 
propaganda  of  the  protection  of  labor  and  safety  techniques."  Since  toe 
proposal  to  organize  someone's  work  was  not  compulsory  for  anyone,  it  was 
necessary  to  publish  a  couple  of  more  decrees  in  order  to  get  toe  matter  off 
toe  ground. 

Here  also  it  was  clarified  that  centralization  is  not  a  panacea.  Collectives 
of  ^artistic  councils  or  of  two  or  three  publishing  houses  that  were  strongly 
joined  together  were  willing  to  produce  posters  through  toe  forces  of  toe 
memibep  of  these  councils  and  put  a  solid  stop  to  toe  creativity  of  artists 
vho  did  not  have  toe  good  fortune  to  be  included  among  toe  elect.  This 
circumstance  once  again  reminded  people  of  toe  fact  that  any  centralization 
should  have  a  reasonable  limit. 
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But  it  is  better  to  centralize  the  control  over  the  production  of  posters  with 
extensive  competition  in  suggestions  and  creative  rivalry  beca^  ^e  appe^s 
vtoich  abundantly  decorate  the  walls  of  the  ^bps,  in  addition  to  the^  b^ic 
function,  also  develop  taste  and  interest  in  art  and  aesthetics.  And  this 
problem  is  not  resolved  the  worktop  method. 


In  order  to  present  substantiation  in  proving  the  importance  of 
technical  safety,  I  shall  give  this  example.  Hang:^  a  poster  that  said  Wa^ 
your  hands  before  eating"  in  the  shcp  dining  room  immediately  increased  the 
proportion  of  people  v^o  meet  this  simple  hygienic  requirement  from  33  to  82 
percent,  vhich  reduced  the  number  of  bulletins  issu^  by  an  equivalent  araou^. 
The  result,  to  be  sure,  could  have  been  better  if,  instead  of  poster,  in 
the  dining  room  ^op  urjder  investigation  they  had  installed  additional  wa^ 

basins  as  well.... 


we  have  now  actually  approached  the  matter  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  poster. 
And  the  time  has  come  to  say  that  the  poster  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
advertising.  Foreign  practice  is  interesting.  Advertising  there  is  on  a 
grand  scale,  m  advertising  abroad  they  extensively  use  the  sta^-by-stage 
system  of  inf luencing  the  p^che,  vhere  the  first  stage  is  attracting  _ 
attention,  the  second  one — manifesting  interest,  the  thi:rf  one  ^aro^ing  ®  _ 

desire  to  acquire  vhat  is  being  offered,  and  foiuth  inciting  to  action,  tha 
is,  bringing  the  consumer  to  the  point  of  making  a  purchase. 


'mifi  ideal  model  can  also  be  applied  to  posters  concerning  the  prctection  of 
labor.  And  this  being  the  case,  vhy  not  determine  its  effectiveness  according 
to  the  fourth  stage — incitement  to  action  directed  toward  safe  work? 


The  preceding  stages  of  this  plan  are  no  less  important.  How  does  one  realize 
them?  Attention  is  attracted  through  eloquence  and  originally  of  ccarpositim 
of  the  poster  as  well  as  its  brevity.  Interest  in  it  is  (oonditioned  by  a  g^ 
knowledge  of  the  person  to  vhom  the  pcjster  is  addressed.  The  tn^liness  and  _ 
innovation  of  the  develcpment  of  the  theme  are  important  and  it  is  also  u^ful 
to  know  the  age,  profession,  qualifications,  education  and  ejperience  of  the 
workers  and  to  have  information  about  the  availability  or  absence  of  injuries 
in  the  past.  Inciting  a  desire  to  work  safely  depends  on  the  overall 
convincingness  of  the  pcjster. 


Questionnaires  of  workers  in  various  productions  are  instructive.  Ihy 
considered  the  most  interesting  posters  to  be  the  ones  that  were  booking, 
with  a  large  format,  with  bright,  contrasting  colors,  based  on  simple 
schematic  figures.  Posters  that  elicit  in  the  workers  a  feeling  of  guilty  and 
point  out  the  difficult  consequences  of  failure  to  observe  the  rules  of 
protection  of  labor  evoked  urpleasant  feelings—nobody  likes  to  feel  guilty. 

In  general  increased  aggressiveness  with  respect  to  the  viewer  and  su^  stro^ 
arguments  as  the  threat  of  death  or  injury  bring  about  a  blocking  reaction  of 
self-defense.  laughter  upon  seeing  the  horrors  that  threaten  from  a  poster  is 
essentially  a  manifestation  of  optimism  in  the  face  of  death.  In  tms  case 
this  optimism  is  clearly  not  to  the  b^efit  of  the  cause,  and  here  hi^r  as 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  optimism  essentially  increases  the  effectiveness 
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of  any  appeal.  Posters  with  ccanical  drawings,  according  to  the  data  freon  all 
investigations,  are  more  popular. 


In  ^ite  of  the  mass  of  methods  for  investigating  the  effectiveness  of  posters 
concerning  the  protection  of  labor  and  the  differences  in  the  results  that 
were  obtained,  one  can  make  certain  recommendations,  the  more  so  since  we  have 
achieved  the  most  insignificant  successes  in  warnings  against  accidents. 

The  most  nrportant  thing  is  to  determine  the  idea  of  the  poster  clearly. 

Ideas  can  arbitrarily  be  divided  into  three  types.  The  first  is  based  on 
circumstances  that  elicit  a  positive  attitude;  here  is  how  one  should  behave. 

The  second  type  is  constructed  on  a  demonstration  of  a  negative  fact  and  its 
conseguences;  here  is  vhat  one  should  not  do!  The  goal  is  reached  through  an 
awareness  of  the  dangerous  conseguences  of  the  failure  to  dDserve  certain 
rules.  In  posters  of  this  type  the  theme  should  be  disclosed  dramatically  and 
satirically. 

^e  third  type  of  poster  for  protection  of  labor  is  constructed  on  a 
juxtaposition  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  action. . . .  Ihe  basic  idea  is  thus 
ej^ressed  by  lowing  a  minimum  of  two  actions  and  is  characterized  by  tension 
and  dynamism. 


Artists  are  well  aware  of  the  r^irements  for  oamposition  of  a  poster:  these 
include  a  conhimtion  of  depictive,  color  and  graphic  elements  vhich 
immediat^y  indicate  the  center  of  meaning  of  the  coirposition.  An  abstract 
mann^  in  the  style  is  undesirable  in  a  poster  if  only  because  of  its  multiple 
meanings.  The  poster  ^ould  take  into  account  the  perception  of  the  worker 
and  not  of  the  art  critic. 

It  is  good,  for  example,  \\hen  an  image  is  laconic.  But  it  is  bad  if  the 
degree  of  generalization  makes  the  depiction  seem  xmreal.  If  it  is  aign 
accompanied  hy  hackneyed  phrases  then  the  syitibol  is  transformed  into  a  cliche 
to  vhich  nobex^  pays  any  attention. 

It  is  good  vhen  toe  depiction  is  individual;  it  hits  the  target  more 
precisely.  But  it  is  bad  vhen  the  style  of  the  poster  is  so  individual  that 
few  people  can  underatand  it.  This  kind  of  art  ^ould  be  understood  at  the 
first  glance.  And  its  esthetic  significance  and  the  possibility  of  self- 
expression  of  the  artist  ^ould  not  prevail  over  the  functional  purpose  of  the 
poster — ^the  protection  of  labor. 

It  has  been  noted  that  posters  depicting  people  and  animals  attract  the 
attention  more  strongly  than  do  those  with  inanimate  subjects.  It  is  known 
that  appeals  consisting  of  from  three  to  six  words  are  remembered  better.  It 
is  easiest  to  take  in  a  brief  appealing  text,  for  example:  "Caution — 
Crossing."  A  text  based  on  a  well-known  song  or  proverb  is  easy  to 
underotand;  "Those  shavings  will  hit  the  nail  on  the  head— and  put  your  eye 
out  if  you  do  not  wear  protective  goggles."  Ihe  poster  should  not  be 
overloaded  with  words  that  carry  no  meaning.  Therefore  the  appeal  "protect 
your  ^  j^p^i^ized  clothing"  is  meaningless  because — let  us  be  realistic— it 
is  fairly  difficult  to  protect  someone  else's  specialized  clothing.  Official- 
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business  phrases  are  also  prohibited.  Would  it  be  interesting  to  read:  *'It 
is  the  duty  of  every  working  person  to  strictly  observe  the  rules  of  technical 
safety”?  For  the  most  part  nobody  likes  to  be  reminded  of  his  duty .  And 
therefore  it  is  better  to  do  without  duties  on  the  posters.  The  pbster  tenets 
should  also  avoid  negatives.  The  particle  "not”  evokes  psychological 
resistance.  As,  incidentally,  do  the  nonconcrete,  impersonal  words  such  as 
"It  is  prohibited,”  "It  is  dangerous,"  "It  is  necessary." 

It  is  very  ej^ressive  to  change  the  usual  word  order  so  that  the  main  semantic 
element  of  the  text  is  einphasized  ("You  want  to  quit  drinking?— Take  a  look  at 
a  drunk") .  The  same  purpose  is  served  by  incomplete  phrases:  "Stop— Danger 
Zone"  (The  word  "ahead"  is  automatically  understood  here)  or  intem^jted 
sentences:  "If  you  work  at  a  great  height. ..."  (The  drawing  then  ^ows  a 
regular  medical  examination) . 

As  we  can  see,  the  numerous  restrictions  makes  composing  the  text  for  a  poster 
a  complicated  matter  which  requires  professional  knowledge  and  e5?)erienoe. 

The  practice  of  human  relations  ^ows  that  nothing  does  less  to  make  people 
act  than  an  appeal  "not  to  be  strpid."  The  ^isode  with  the  person  smoking 
under  the  poster  that  said  "Do  not  smoke"  described  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article  again  ^ows  the  correctness  of  this  observation. 

In  this  connection  the  author  would  especially  like  to  look  out  the  window  of 
a  car  vhen  it  is  decorated  with  the  inscription  "Do  not  lean  out  the  window!" 
Ife  was  brdken  of  the  bad  habit  by  the  writing  on  an  Odessa  ^streetcar,  which 
was  composed  precisely  according  to  scientific  recommendations :  "lean  out! 

You  will  have  a  different  view! . . . ." 

This  same  thesis  also  k^  the  author  from  preparing  this  arti^e  for  a  long 
time.  But  the  sacred  goal  of  protecting  man's  health  helped  him  to  get  rid  of 
his  last  doubts.  Because,  as  was  correctly  stated  in  the  text  of  one  of  ^ 
classical  posters,  "God  created  man,  but  did  not  create  spare  parts  for  him." 
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BOOK  Of  STSVNEg^IZATiaM  OF  TEIMENOIOGY  REVIEWED 

Novosibirsk  EKDNCMIKA  I  ORGaNIZATSIYA  ERCMySHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (ERO)  in 
Russian  No  5,  May  86  pp  183-187 

[Review  by  V.  I.  Tereshchenko,  doctor  of  economic  sciences  (Kiev)  of  the  book 
by  I.  N.  Volkova,  "Standartizatsiya  nauchno-tekhnicheskoy  terminologii” 
[Standardization  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Te2nninology] ,  Moscow, 
"Standarty",  1984,  198  pp] 

[Text]  ^  Without  an  unambiguovis  landerstanding  of  the  terms,  norms  and  rules 
■today  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  provide  for  a  conjimcture  of  sciences,  to 
automate  information  systems,  to  effecrtively  introduc^e  fastest  scientific  and 
technical  acJiievem^ts  toto  production  or  to  expand  international  scientific, 
social  and  commercial  ties.  Ihe  need  for  standardization  of  terminology  has 
becaame  exceptionally  important. 

A  new  science  has  appeared  before  our  eyes  in  the  world:  the  development  of 
scientific  and  technical  terminology.  In  the  USSR  D.  S.  Lotte  is  considered 
to  be  its  originator.  Before  1967  terminology  was  registered  only  in  various 
dictionaries,  while  now  it  is  included  in  state  branch  standards  and 
appendic^  to  them.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  think  that  standardization  of 
scientific  and  technical  terms  amounts  only  to  registering  already  existing 
concepts.  It  Iraist  reveal  the  cfynamics  of  scientific  knowledge  and  it  must 
itself  be  dynamic. 

Ihe  basic  principles  of  standardization  of  terminology,  the  construction  of 
classification  systems,  methods  of  selecting,  analyzing  and  evaluating 
standardized  terms  and  functions  of  various  terminological  services  in  the 
USSR,  the  policy  for  the  development  and  coordination  of  terminological 
standar<fe,  methods  of  monitoring  their  observance  and  so  forth  are  all 
informtion  found  in  this  timely  and  interesting  monograph  by  I.  N.  Volkova. 
She  is  the  author  of  many  works  on  terminology  that  are  well-known  to 
specialists. 

Ihe  book  provides  a  broad  survey  of  standardization  of  terminology  in  the  USSR 
and  abr^d  during  the  past  15  years  and  a  multitude  of  curious  factual  data. 
In  particular,  we  learned  that  as  of  1  January  1983  in  our  country  there  were 
more  than  900  state  and  branch  standards  for  terms  and  definitions;  in  the 
CEMA  there  are  about  240  terminological  standards  and  recommendations,  and  in 
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the  Intemationed  Organization  for  Standardization — more  than  200.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  program  developed  by  UNESCX),  UNISYST  (World  System  of 
Terminology)  an  international  center  for  terminology  has  been  created — 
"Infoterm.”  An  international  association  for  terminology  has  been  organized: 
’•Termia."  In  the  International  Organization  for  Standardization  there  is  a 
gpc^-iai  cxanmission:  "TK  37-Terminology.''  As  we  can  see,  many  representative 
organizations  are  dealing  with  this  inportant  prcblem. 

In  the  book  under  review  special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  chapters  about 
modeni  berm  banks  and  their  interaction.  What  brou^t  about  the  appearance  of 
■Uiese  banks?  With  cotiplete  information  about  the  al:^dy  existing  system  of 
standardized  terminology  and  its  interconnection  with  other  corresponding 
domestic  and  foreign  standards  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  do  a  good  job  of 
developing  new  standards.  The  appearance  of  a  system  for  controlling  data 
bases  and  data  banks  "produced  a  revolution  in  the  area  of  information 
systems,"^  because  of  the  possibility  of  their  extensive  application  in 
various  spheres  of  human  activity:  in  industry  and  trade,  «hen  accounting  for 
personnel  and  selling  tickets,  when  pi±>lishing  medical  references,  and  so 
forth. 

Terminological  banks  have  become  one  of  the  means  of  structurally  organizing 
these  large  and  conplicated  systems.  There  are  now  more  than  20  of  them  in 
the  world  (in  the  United  States,  France,  the  ERG,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Sweden,  the  USSR  and  other  countries) .  One  of  these  banks  (more  than  130,000 
terms)  was  created  in  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Technical 
Information,  Classification  and  Coding  (VNIIM)  in  Moscow,  the  leading 
domestic  institute  in  the  area  under  consideration.  The  author  of  the  book 
\3nder  discussion  here  participated  actively  in  the  creation  of  this  bank. 

I.  N.  Volkova  analyzes  various  problems  with  standardization  of  scientific  and 
technical  terminology  and  with  good  argumentation  sets  before  ^the 
corresponding  specialists  the  most  crucial  problems  which  reguire  immediate 
solutions.  In  our  opinion,  the  book  would  only  gain  if  it  also  paid  attention 
to  a  ho  less  crucial  issue:  standeurdization  of  terminolo^  in  the  eurea  of 
organization  and  management.  But  vhat  is  the  point  in  listing  vhat  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  monograjh?  "Everyone  has  his  own  axe  to  grind."  Ihe  problem 
of  standardization  of  terminology  in  the  science  of  organization  and 
management  bothers  the  authors  of  these  lines  more  than  it  does  I.  N.  VoUrava. 

Tten  years  ago  we  conducted  a  selective  investigation  of  the  organizational- 
management  structure  eind  the  applied  terminology  in  44  scientific  research 
institutes  of  Kiev,^  vhich  is  still  timely  to  this  day.  The  investigation 
showed  that  in  seven  institutes  the  largest  subdivisions  were  sectors,  vhich 
were  then  divided  into  divisions.  In  35  institutes,  conversely,  the  latest 
subdivisions  were  called  divisions.  In  one  such  scientific  research  institute 
the  organizationaLL  structure  consisted  only  of  laboratories,  vhile  in  another 
there  was  a  laboratory  which  consisted  only  of  the  chief,  vho  was  "not 
burdened"  with  subordinates.  As  a  result  of  the  different  interpretations  of 
the  concepts  of  "sector"  and  "division"  the  number  of  people  enployed  in 
sectors  varied  from  25  to  356,  and  in  divisions — fixm  5  to  44. 
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It  is  t±DBe^  to  start  giving  various  structural  units  their  names,  irrespective 
of  their  size,  the  nature  of  their  work  and  their  position  in  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  given  organization.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  confusion  in 
the  chains  of  command,  the  distribution  of  functions  and  administrative 
responsibililY.  With  this  kind  of  confusion  of  concepts  and  terms,  naturally, 
it  is  inp^ible  to  have  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  methods  of  manageaonent, 
organizational  structures  and  distribution  of  functions  among  various  levels 
of  management. 

Scsnetimes  the  managers  are  leary.  Will  the  standardization  of  administrative 
terms  not  limit  their  freedom  in  arranging  organizational  structures  and 
methc^  of  controlling  them?  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  For 
clarity  let  us  use  an  analogy  with  a  chess  game.  In  this  case  we  should  be 
speaking  not  about  prescribing  to  the  partners  vhich  moves  to  make  but  about 
vhich  of  them  has  called  a  knight  a  knight  and  made  the  corresponding  move 
with  it.  We  cannot  allow  for  one  of  the  players,  thinking  a  knight  is  a  rook, 
to  make  the  move  of  a  rook.  It  would  seem  that  everything  is  simple. 
Ikifortunately,  something  like  confusing  a  "kni^t  and  a  rook"  can  be  observed 
now  in  the  sphere  of  organization  and  management.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
iirpo^ible  to  have  the  situation  reveled  by  the  aforementioned  investigation 
of  Kiev  Scientific  Research  Institutes,  vher^y  one  manager  calls  one  thing  a 
sector  vhile  another  considers  it  a  division,  in  one  place  divisions  are  parts 
of  departments  vhile  in  other  places  it  is  the  opposite.  Equally  ambiguous  is 
the  interpretation  of  such  concepts  as  "branch, "  "institute  laboratory, "  or 
"at  the  institute."  More  examples  like  this  could  be  given. 

Disputes  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  and  the  sources  of  them 
fre^ently  lie  in  the  fact  that  those  involved  invest  the  terms  they  use  with 
various  content.  Unfortunately,  we  sometimes  forget  the  wise  advice  of 
Descartes:  Define  words  and  you  will  free  the  world  of  half  of  its 
misunderstandings. 

Ihe  development  of  state  terminological  standards  in  the  arp.a  of  organization 
and  management  is  a  cxmplicated  and  labor-intensive  job,  even  if  it  is  limited 
to  the  definition  of  only  100-150  basic  concepts.  For  we  are  speaking  not 
about  campling  an  ordinary  terminological  dictionary,  but  about  developing 
terminological  GOST's,  vhich  necessarily  require  interpretation  of  each  of 
these  concepts  in  a  planned  economy.  Since  the  legal  force  of  the  law  is 
stronger  tl^^  ttot  of  the  standard,  any  terminological  GOST  is  not  worth  much 
if  tte  definition  given  in  it  contradicts  the  interpretation  that  exists  in 
legislation.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  check  on  all  existing  laws. 

Furth^,  it  is  itecessary  to  ke^  in  mind  that  in  the  appendices  to  the  26,000 
existing  technical  GOST's  (and  sometimes  in  the  texts  of  the  GOST's 
themselves)  definitions  have  alrea^  been  given  for  certain  concepts  vhich  we 
are  suggesting  be  standardized.  But  these  definitions  have  been  developed  hy 
the  most  varies  departments  over  the  course  of  many  years,  they  have  not  been 
coordinated,  and  scroetiroes  they  are  even  contradictory.  Consequently,  before 
submitting  one  definition  or  another  for  approval  to  the  Gostandart  it  is 
necessary  to  reveal  these  contradictions  by  comparing  data  containing  the 


corresponding  data  bank  of  the  VNIIKI.  Nor  can  one  ignore  the  escperience 
aocuraulated  in  this  area  by  the  CEMA,  UNESCO  and  the  UN.  All  this  requires  a 
great  deal  of  labor-intensive  work. 

It  is  frau^t,  in  particular,  with  the  following  difficulties: 

The  first  consists  in  that  the  science  of  organization  and  management  lies  at 
the  juncture  of  technical,  natural  and  social  sciences.  Skeptics  doubt  the 
possibillity  of  terminological  standardizaticai  in  the  humanitarian  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  They  point  out,  for  exaitple,  that  ^e  concept  "norxnal  rate 
of  work"  will  inevitably  differ  under  the  conditions  of  capitalism  and 
socialism. 

In  our  opinion,  st-T «ani  ni  gt  theory  of  cognition  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
standardizing  terminology  in  the  human  sciences  (consequently,  eilso  in  the 
area  of  the  science  of  organization  and  management) . 

The  second  difficulty  is  of  a  purely  psychological  nature.  The  fact  is  that 
any  attempt  can  be  einalyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "programming"  of  the 
thinking  of  the  person  vho  suggests  it.  let  us  say  an  engine,  an  economist 
and  a  sociologist  are  discussing  the  question:  What  is  effectiveness?  The 
engineer,  deliberately  or  not,  thinks  about  the  technical  effectiveness,  the 
economist  relies  on  economic  effectiveness,  and  the  sociologist — social 
effectivCTiess.  In  our  view,  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  as  a  beise  not 
individual  suggestions  and  opinions  of  individual  scientists,  but  terms^  ttot 
are  registered  in  legislation  and  existing  GOST's,  euid  also  prevailteg 
traditions.  It  is  possible  to  reveal  these  tendencies  through  selective 
investigations  similar  to  the  investigation  motioned  above  of  44  scientific 
research  institutes  of  Kiev.  It  is  not  important  vhether  a  division  is  called 
a  part  of  a  sector  or  vice  versa;  it  is  much  more  important  that  in  the 
process  of  implementing  various  governmental  decrees  and  orders  both  of  these 
concepts  are  interpreted  in  the  same  way  throucfiout  the  national  econaty. 

The  author  of  these  lines  has  been  "propagandizing"  the  idea  of 
standardization  of  terminology  in  the  area  of  organizaticai  and  management  for 
many  years.  Literally  all  departments  \ihich  have  had  occasion  to  address  this 
problem  cua  interested  in  it.  But  in  life  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  a  way 
for  those  ideas  to  vhich  nobody  objects:  everyone  si:pports  them,  but  nobo(^ 
wants  to  be  involved  in  concrete  work.  Incidentally,  let  us  stipulate: 
Because  of  the  ca^eative  cooperation  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Law  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  VNIIKI  and  partially  the  Moscow  State  Historical 
Archive  Institute,  certain  initial  steps  in  the  ri^t  direchicai  have  zilreac^ 
been  taken.  But,  unfortunately,  the  work  has  not  been  stuc^  for  the  past  3 
years.  And  this  is  not  surprising  because  this  labor-intensive  work  can  be 
done  only  if  it  is  officially  introduced  into  the  subject  matter  of  some 
institute  and  the  necessary  funds  are  allotted  for  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
carry  out  such  projects  as  public  work. 


As  the  biblical  iryth  says,  the  confusion  of  the  tongues  made  it  inpossible  to 
construct  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Ihe  existing  "confusion  of  languages"  in  the 
sphere  of  management  is  also  inadmissible. 
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